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VANCOUVER’S ISLAND AND THE AHTS. 


BY CAPTAIN HOWARD HULBERT. 


HEN public attention was directed to 

the Northwest by the questions which 

arose at the time of the settlement of the 
boundary line, Vancouver’s Island rose in 
importance. Fora short time it was not de- 
cided by the interested powers whether it 
should be a possession of the United States 


or of Great Britain. At length it was de- 

clared to belong to the latter; and the con- 

troversy and display of red-tapism, which it 

had caused, served to attract attention to its 
13 


resources. And, when I afterward visited 
the island, recollections of the accounts | 
had read of the discussions of the interests 
‘nvolved in the settlement of this question 
caused me to devote more attention to the 
objects I saw, and incited me to make more 
than ordinary efforts to obtain all the infor- 
mation I could, of this comparatively un- 
known spot. For, I find that, while we all 
know, approximately, its geographical posi- 
tion, ard that it is a British possession, very 
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few of us, comparatively, have any knowl- 
edge of its physical characteristics, and of 
the aborigines by whom it was peopled. 

It lies off the northwest coast of North 
America, between latitude 48 deg. 20 min. 
and 51 deg. N., and longitude 123 deg. and 
128 deg. 20 min. W. It is separated from 
the mainiand by Queen Charlotte Sound, 
the Gulf of Georgia and San Juan de Fuca 
Strait. It is of an irregular oblong torm, 
stretching from northwest to southeast; and 
its length from Cape Scott to Point Gonzales 
is two hundred and seventy miles. Its 
greatest breadth is seventy miles, its mean 
breadth forty-five, and its estimated area 
sixteen thousand square miles. 

The general appearance of the island is 
by no means attractive. The coast consists 
chiefly of steep cliffs, against which the sea 
dashes impetuously, and breaks into foam 
and spray at their base. Almost immediate- 
ly behind rise a uniform series of rounded 
hills, densely covered with pine forests; 
while the background of the scene is filled 
up with a serrated ridge of bare mountains, 
which run like a backbone through the mid- 
die of the island from end to end. The in- 
terior consists of a mass of rocks and moun- 
tains ; and, of the level ground, which lies 
for the most part along the shores, by far 
the greater portion is covered with wood, 
while the patches that are clear have gener- 
ally a fertile soil. There are many small 
bays, harbors and inlets along the coast; 
and there are some small rivers and lakes in 
the interior. 

The prevailing geological formations are 
gneiss and mica schist; but, toward the 
southeast extremity, strata of limestone and 
sandstone occur; and among the mountains 
of the interior there are many blocks of 
granite and dikes of trap. In the central 
part of the island the hills are steep, rugged, 
and in many cases, bare; the valleys are 
narrow and shallow, and the soil such as to 
be of very little use. The scenery is wild 
without being romantic, and has neither 
beauty nor sublimity to attract the traveler ; 
but some of the fertile spots along the coast 
are of a very different and superior charac- 
ter. The climate is, in general, agreeable 
and healthy. There are two seasons, a dr 
andarainy. The former lasts from April 
to September, during which time the heat is 
excessive, and no rain falls. In the rainy 
season, from October to March, there is usu- 
ally a great deal of snow and rain, but the 
seasons are very uncertain. 

The flora of the island is very poor, and 
includes no plants that are not found else- 
where. The principal is the camass, which 
has an esculent root like an onion, and is a 
favorite article of food with the natives, 
who, beside this, live principally on dried 
salmon and potatoes, the latter of which are 


not indigenous, but were introduced by 
some of the early traders. Of wild beasts, 
bears, wolves, panthers, and deer, are the 
principal. There are also several species 
of grouse, woodpeckers, and a great variety 
of water-fowl. ‘The most important mineral 
is coal, of which there are extensive and val- 
uable seams in many places. These have 
been worked to some extent. The area of 
the land which had been appropriated in 
my time was a little more than nineteen 
thousand eight hundred acres, ten thou- 
sand one hundred and seventy-two of which 
were claimed by the Hudson-Bay Company, 
two thousand three hundred seventy-four 
by the Puget-Sound Company, and the rest 
by private individuals. Not more than four 
hundred acres of this land were under cul- 
ture; and in these excellent crops of wheat, 
barley, wrnips, and potatoes were raised. 
This land is especially favorable to the 
growth of green crops. 

The most arable portions lie in the neigh- 
borhood of Victoria at the southeast extrem- 
ity of the island; and there the majority of 
the settlers jive, the rest being at Fort Ru- 
pert and Nanaims on the northeast coast, 
where the. principal coal-mines are. All 
along the ocean shore of the island the fish- 
eries are very valuable ; salmon and herrings 
abound to an extent almost unknown else- 
where, and mackerel and cod are also found. 
The produce of these fisheries, the mines, 
and the forests, is the principal resource of 
the island; for it is not at all adapted to 
pastoral, and only partially to agricultural, 
purposes, 

The aboriginal inhabitants, to whom I 
shall refer more fully hereafter, belong to 
several different tribes, and are in a very 
savage state. Their total number has been 
estimated at seventeenthousand. That of the 
settlers, in 1853, was only four hundred and 
fifty, and four years later, when | landed at 
Victoria, they had not increased in num- 
ber. But the discovery of goid on the ad- 
jacent mainland of British Columbia attract- 
ed many to the mines, who afterward settled 
on the island. Until 1789. it was believed 
to form part of the continent; but then an 
American captain sailed around it; and, in 
1792, Captain Vancouver visited it, and 
named it Quadra or Vancouver's Island, the 
first of which names, given in honor of the 
Spanish Commandant of Nootka Sound, is 
now generally dropped. It was granted, in 
1848, to the Hudson-Bay Company, on con- 
dition of their colonizing it. 

George Vancouver, whose name this 
island bears, was born in 1758. He served 
as midshipman on Cook’s second voyage, in 
which the great navigator lost his life (1776 
— 1780). He was made lieutenant, and a 
pointed to serve in the Martin. In this 


and other vessels he served chiefly in the 
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West Indies, until September, 1789, when 
he returned to England in command of the 
Europe. 1n March. 1791, he was appointed 
to command the Discovery, and the Chat. 
ham, an armed tender, on an expedition to 
the northwest coast of America. His in- 
structions were to receive the surrender of 
Nootka by the Spaniards, to make an accu- 
rate survey of the coast from thirty degrees 
sorth latitude northward, and to ascertain 
if there were any means of communications 
by inlets, rivers or lakes, between the coast 


and Canada. The expedition sailed from 
Falmouth, April 1, 1791. The greater part 
of the northwest coast of America was care- 
fully surveyed, in boats, under his directions. 
He entered the Shannon on his return, Sep- 
tember 13, 1795. In 1794, he had been pro- 
moted to the rank of post captain. He was 
paid off at the conclusion of his voyage: 
and, from that time till his death, in May, 
1798, he employed himself in the prepara- 
tion of his journals for publication. 

lam very well aware that the foregoing 


AN AHT DANCER. 


account of the island differs much from, and, 
in some particulars, contradicts others that 
have been published. But I did not see it 
exactly under the same circumstances, as 
the writers of these, and certainly never 
wore their spectacles. I have no doubt, 
they meant to tei] us the truth. and did not 
know that their narratives are incorrect. 

As already stated the aborigines are di- 
vided into several tribes. The most impor- 
tant, as well as that which may be consider- 
ed a fair type of the whole, is that of the 
Abts, which is divided into many sub-tribes 
with names ending in “aht.” Each of 
these sub tribes is distinct from the others; 


!and they never act together as a nation. 
These people are an interesting study for 
the traveler; for, while they resemble both 


the Esquimaux and North-American In- 
dians, they have many of the customs of the 
Polynesians, 

The men average less than five feet six 
inches in height, and their upper limbs, on 
account of their continual exercise in ca- 
noes, are very strong. A slightly built Aht 
j can hold and carry at arm’s length nearly as 

much as a white man can lift. His grasp is 
‘like the grip of a machine, and can only be 
; loosened by planting a well-directed blow 
| on his throat or-in his ribs, which deprives 
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him of breath, bewilders and frightens him 
so much, as to prevent him from risking a 
repetition of the, to him, extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. His legs are short, bowed, out of 
shape, and appear weak, but they are strong. 
When he steps out of his canoe he shows a 
pair of legs which are seldom thicker than 
his arms; and he can, nevertheless, walk all 
day without fatigue. He endures much, 
but is not swift-footed. 

The stature of the women averages a little 
more than five feet; and there is the same 
disproportion between their upper and low- 
er limbs as in the men. Their legs are even 
more misshapen; and they “ toe-in” so 
much, that their gait is nothing but a wad- 
dle.j At every step they must cross their 
feet like a parrot. The women of the north- 
ern tribes wear a lip ornament like the Bo- 
tocudos. In childhood a hole is pierced 
through the lower lip in which an oval piece 
of wood, with a groove round its edge to 
keep it in place, is inserted. The size of 
this ornament is gradually increased, as the 
orifice in the lip stretches, and I have seen 
one two and a half inches long by one and 
three-quarters wide. The woman who wore 
it was considered a great beauty. Her 
stretched lip extended horizontally nearly 
three inches, and she often utilized her ugly 
ornament, the sides of which were concave, 
by placing food, which was too hot, upgn it 
to cool, and then turning it into her mouth 
with an upward movement of her beautiful 
lip. There is also a shell ornament resem- 
bling the stem of a clay pipe, usually about 
two inches long, and called the Aaz-gua, 
which is tauch worn by sticking it through 
the lip in such a manner as to cause it to 
project forward and upward from the chin. 

The color of these natives is a dull brown, 
and their faces are broad and flat. The 
nose is naturaliy well formed, but usually 
Stretched out of shape by rings and wooden 
ornaments. The men have very little beard, 
but they have long straight hair which 
hangs over their shoulders when not tied in 
a bunch at the back of the head, which they 
generally cover with a wreath of grass. 
The women wear theirs divided in the mid- 
Gle and braided in two plaits, one on each 
side, which are usually kept straight by 
having pieces of lead attached to the ends. 
The only garment of the men was formerly 
a robe, which they themselves made; but, 
now, it is, and was when | was there, a 
blanket. They wear this carelessly ; and, if 
it happens to fall off, they do not take the 
trouble of picking it up until they are ready 
to move on. In addition to the blanket the 
women wear a very small gown. In canoes 
a cape, made of cedar-bark fibres, woven to- 
gether like a New-Zealand mat, is worn. 
The upper edge of this 1s generally trimmed 
with fur, Both sexes, when in canoes, wear 


hats made of cedar bark and lined with the 
inside of white-pine bark, which extend 
over the shoulders and are so constructed 
as to shed rain away from their necks, like 
a soldier’s sou’-wester. 

These tribes are excellent hunters; and 
some of their weapons display considerable 
ingenuity in their construction. Their bows 
are something like those of the Andamans, 
but not so large. They are fine specimens 
of savage art, and are strengthened by a 
complex arrangement of strings of twisted 
sinews. Their arrows are feathered spi- 
rally, which makes them revolve rapidly, 
and drive through the wind with greater 
speed and certainty of aim. The arrow 
used to shoot seals and large fish is a sort 
of harpoon. When darted in a fish, the 
head is separated from the shaft, to which 
it remains attached with a line so as to 
make it tow broadside to serve as a drag. 

Game is plentiful, and its pursuit taxes 
not only the skill, but also the endurance of 
the hunter. Black bears are sought in their 
proper season, their flesh serving as food, 
and their hide for clothing. They are gen- 
erally hunted in the fall, just before they 
enter their lairs, at which time they are fat; 
and, sometimes, they are speared in their 
winter quarters, soon after their long sleep. 
They are also very often taken in traps, 
which are simply and cunningly constructed. 
Two kinds of deers are hunted. One of 
them, the wapite, is as large as the elk. 
The meat is generally eaten as soon as an 
animal is killed. Salmon is more highly 
valued by these people than any other fish. 
It is sometimes caught by means of a spear, 
armed with a movable head, like the har- 

oon-arrow referred to, made of wapite 

ones, and, when the pile is a large and 
powerful one, inflated bladders are tied to 
the line; and the fish is secured after it 
has been weakened by its unavailing strug- 
gles to free itself. Sometimes  salmon- 
spearing is carried on by two natives, as 
shown in the illustration, one of whom 
paddles the canoe, while the other stands 
in the bow, where a torch is kept burning, 
ready to strike the fish. Herrings are 
caught by “raking.” An instrument like 
an oar with spikes round the edge of the 
blade is used. The fisherman gets into a 
shoal of fish, draws this instrument through 
them, transfixing many which he shakes off 
into his boat; and some are taken in nets 
which are ingeniously made of the fibre of 
a native nettle. 

Whales are frequently taken by the na- 
tives with the aid of inflated bladders and 
skins. The kind found near the shore are 
finbacks, and have very little oil; but near 
the end of the season right whales are 
sometimes numerous off shore. The time 
for whale-fishing is a sacred seagon for the 
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Ahts; and preparations are made for it 
months in advance. Each tribe seldom has 
more than a dozen harpooners wno in most 
cases inherit their distinction, while a few 
have sometimes acquired the privilege of 
throwing the weapon by merit. The har- 
pooner selects his own crew; and for sev- 
eral weeks, and sometimes months, the lat- 
ter must not use the same food for nourish- 
ment, as usual, and must live apart from 
their wives. They must wash their bodies 
three times a day, and, with a rough stone 
or twigs, rub their skin with vigor. Differ- 
ent cruising grounds are assigned to the 
canoes which are out, during the season, all 
day and in all weathers. Each canoe is 
provided with harpoons, inflated seal-skins 
and spears with bone heads. Sometimes 
the harpoon is made of hoop iron obtained 
from old casks and armed with barbs of 
deer-horn. The “strap” of the harpoon is 
made of deer sinews, and to this the line 
is attached ; which has a clumsy appearance, 
being made of cedar twigs laid and twisted 
together to the thickness of a three-inch 
rope. The inflated skins are fastened to 
this line, about ten feet from the harpoon. 
When near enough to the whale the har- 
pooner “ gives it to him” with all his force ; 
and, as soon as they are fast, the natives 
yell, and the whale attempts to sound. The 
inflated-seal skins impede him, and, conse- 
quently, he does not remain down long, but 
comes to the surface, when the nearest ca- 
noe immediately fastens to him; and so on, 
until from forty to fifty large air-filled seal- 


skins are attached to the struggling whale, 
which beats and lashes the sea most furi- 
ously, darting first in one direction and then 
in another, and sometimes breaching entirely 


out of water. When weakened by its in- 
cessant and violent struggles, it becomes 


quiet, and is killed by the natives, who ap- 
proach and worry it to death with their 
short spears. 

The canoes are “dug-outs,” and fash- 
ioned with care. The paddles are light, and 
ornamented both on the handle and biade 
with drawings in black. 

More can be learned of these people 
in the winter than in the summer. Dur- 
ing the latter season the men are usually 
— from home in quest of game and par- 
ticularly of salmon, which they dry and pre- 
serve for winter. In November they re- 
turn home, when general enjoyment, feasting, 
and rest commence. During summer they 
eat only twice a day and then sparingly; 
but in winter cooking goes on all day, and 
the principal recreation is that of eating. 
Dried salmon is the most plentiful of the 
different kinds of their food; and the flesh 
of seals and whales, whenever it can be got, 
is greedily eaten. 

Whenever a chief receives a visit from a 
person whom he wishes to treat with ex- 
traordinary politeness, he puts on a mask. 
The mask he uses to receive a visitor in is 
armed with porcupine quills, which serve to 
keep in position the swan’s down which 
they put upon this head-dress in as great a 
quantity as possible. As the visitor en- 
ters, he dances up to him, and, retreating 
backwards in the dance, sends the down 
flying over him by jerking his head for- 
ward. It is necessary in the observance of 
this custom to keep the visitor in a shower 
of down, as if he were in a snow-storm. 
Hence the chief’s head-dress is kept well 
supplied by attendants, while he continues, 
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until exhausted, to dance round and nod at 
his guest. 


The masks vary in form very much, but 
those represented by the accompanying il- 
lustrations are among the most common. 
They have goggle eves and large jaws 
which are movable and worked by strings 
passing down the back. The wearer opens 
and closes the jaws and rolls the eyes about 
at will. The beaver mask deserves some 
attention, and is shown in the illustration. 
It is meant to represent a beaver’s head, 
and is tied to the wearer’s with strings. 
Holes are bored through the eyes in a 
slanting direction so as to coincide with the 
pupil of the eye. 

Some of the dances of this tribe are curi- 
ous, and require much practice to enable 
one to take part in them. Such is the 
“ Doctor’s Nook” (the Aht word for dance). 
The natives dance with vigor round a fire 
for some moments, when one suddenly 
ceases and falis bleeding to the ground in a 
seemingly dying state. The dance contin- 
ues on the part of the others while the man 
on the ground presents a ghastly spectacle 
with his face covered with blood. The doc- 
tor seizes him, with the aid of others, drags 
him to the fire, and places his feet near it. 
Water ‘s procured, and the doctor washes 
the blood from his face. The people beat 
drums, dance furiously, and yell, and the pa- 
tient suddenly springs to his feet and joins 
in the dance. The meaning of all this is 
that the doctor cures and saves the life of 
the patient. An understanding exists be- 
tween the two, and the blood is stimulated 
by a mixture of red gum, resin oil and wa- 
ter. 

The natives freely believe in these exhibi- 
tions of the doctor’s powers. 

The Ahts are great smokers, and their 
pipes are specimens of the admirable re- 
sults which are sometimes reached by sav- 
age art. They are carved out of solid 
stone, and well represented by the cut 
herewith presented. They are exceedingly 
heavy and unhandy. The reader will per- 
ceive, by referring to the illustration, that 
much mechanical and even artistic skill is 
disp!ayed in their making and finishing. 

The medicine men are numerous, and 
command much respect. They call them- 
selves the “ Allied,” and before being ad- 
mitted into the order they must undergo a 
severe ordeal. When this trial is nearly 
ended, they seclude themselves in the 
woods for a few days and fast until they re- 
ceive the spiritual gitts. A candidate must 
possess considerable property, the whole of 
which he pees away before being initiated. 
He does this with much display. He strips 
himself naked, a large rope is tied round 
his waist, which several pull back upon 


when he starts out, and pretend that they 


cannot hold him back with their united 
strength. 

The Allied are divided in three sects, one 
of which is of little importance, while the 
other two —the Dog-eaters and Man-eaters 
—have uniimited influence over the com- 


mon people. The candidate for initiation 
into the sect of the Dog-eaters wanders 
about, in a perfectly nude state, on the 
beach aud rocks, in front of his own tribe ; 
and extrerres of temperature do not deter 
him from his purpose. At the proper time, 
he commences to scream and rush about in 
a frantic manner, when a number of men 
hasten to surround him and yell like de- 
mons. One of them carries a dead dog, 
which the candidate immediately snatches 
and devours most savagely. The initiation 
ends by the newly made Dog-eater running 
in and out of every house of his tribe, and 
sometimes over their roofs, after which he 
retires to his cabin, which is marked by a 
piece of red rope hung over the doorway, 
through which no one is allowed to pass, 
except a member of this strange order. 

of the initiation of the Man-eaters, I 
cannot speak from personal knowledge; but 
I have met some of them, and the following 
account of a portion of their initiation, 


given by Mr. Duncan, is inserted, because I 
am fully convinced of its truth: 

“In order to give his assistance to the 
ceremony, a chief ordered one of his slaves, 
an old woman, to be killed, and her body to 
be flung into the sea. As soon as this was 
done, the whole of the uninitiated popula- 
tion left their homes and formed themselves 
into groups at a distance from the fatal 
spot, lest they should also become victims, 
a fear for which there was very good reason. 
Presently two bands of Allied men came 
rushing along, producing the most hideous 
sounds, each being headed by a candidate for 
membership. The two candidates advanced 
with a long creeping step, waving their 
arms, and jerking their heads backwards 
and forwards, so as to make their long hair 
wave in the breeze. They pretended for 
some time to be seeking for the body, and 
at last they discovered it and made a simul- 
taneous rush atit. In a moment they were 
surrounded by their respective bands; but, 
in a few minutes, the crowd opened, and 
out passed the two men, each bearing half 
the body of the murdered woman, which 
they | actually torn in two with their 
hands and teeth alone. They then com- 
menced to devour the body; when Mr. 
Duncan, unable to endure the sight any 
longer, left the spot.” 

About ten miles from Nanaime there 
was a settlement of Ahts. There were two 


prominent Man-eaters who practiced there; 
and they were the dread of the simple na- 
Their influence seemed unlimited ; 


tives, 


ry 


Vancouver's Island and the Ahts. 


and, when in fits of inspiration, they would 
run about biting whomsoever they met. It 
was esteemed an honor to be attacked by 
inem, and men and women frequently held 
out their arms for them to bite. This they 
always did, tearing away a piece of the 


flesh, which they swallowed. The honor 


NATIVE PIPES. 


conferred upon the bitten man or woman 
was great or small in proportion to the size 
of the piece of flesh gnawed off and swal- 
lowed by the medicine man. Sometimes 
they rushed out to get a human body. If 
one was not found, the first person met was 
seized and killed. ‘They would come to the 
village, yelling, and the villagers, warned of 
their approach and frightened by the noise 
they made, would hasten to embark in their 
canoes and paddle away from shore not to 
return tili the danger was past. 

Near this village, and not more than half 
a mile from the beach, there is a small 
island, where they deposited their dead. 
These tribes always respect the relics of 
the departed, and never interfere with the 
last resting-places even of enemies. A 
small island is always, when practicable, 
chosen for the cemetery. The bodies of 
people of no consequence are laid on the 
ground and covered with rubbish. Corpses 
of voung girls and men of rank are placed 
in boxes and secured among the branches 
of trees. The height to which the body is 
hoisted indicates the rank of the deceased. 
Most of a dead man’s property is placed 
near his last resting-place. Hence the trees 
of these islands are decorated with mats 
and blankets cut into strips that no one will 


steal; and the scene presented by one of 
these islets can be summed up thus: 
clumps of trees with bodies mouldering 
among their branches, from which tattered 
remains of clothing are fluttering in the 
breeze; and worm-eaten canoes, brokea 
boxes, rotten paddles and other signs of 
decay. 

Every evening while I remained here 
— our vessel rode in the bay nine days 
— small portions of the natives and 
friends of the deceased visited this lit- 
tle island. They crossed to it in their 
canoes at dusk, lighted near the re- 
mains of their departed friends great 
fires, which they kept burning brightly 
by feeding them with train oil, while 
they wailed loudly at intervals. 

Susing our stay here I visited a coal- 
mine, which was worked by natives un- 
der the direction of parties from Fort 
Rupert. The coal is near the surface 
and easily worked. Sixty-two tons were 
obtained without machinery and with 
very rude implements, by these natives 
in less than three days. It is of good 
quality; and, although it yields a con- 
siderable percentage of ashes, it is not 
much inferior to the coal of South 
Wales. ‘There is a good field here for . 


enterprising settlers; and there is no 
reason why Camosack or Victoria, at 
the southeast extremity of the island, 
should not become one of the most 
busy and prosperous po:ts on the Pacif- 
ic side of this continent. It has an excel- 
lent harbor and is already of much impor- 
tance as a haven of refuge for vessels trad- 
ing on that coast. 

Before closing I may as well state that 
the religious ideas of the Aht tribes are, 
as may be expected, exceedingly vague, 
and are rendered still more so by the reti- 
cence which a savage always exhibits on 
such subjects. Mr. Sproat also remarks 
that he lived for two years among the Abts, 
with his mind constantly directed toward 
this subject, before he could discover 
whether the peopie believed in any overrul- 
ing power, or had any idea of a future ex- 
istence. He then proceeds to say that “a 
traveler must have lived for many years 
among savages, really as one of themselves, 
before his opinion as to their mental and 
spiritual condition is of any value at all.” 

ow true this statement is, none know bet- 
ter than the missionaries, who find that 
even their most promising converts are al- 
most as unwilling to give information on 
such subjects as they were during their 
state of heathenism. 

It is, however. ascertained that the Ahts 
really have a belief in a deity and in a future 
state, and that they possess several legends 
on these subjects. Some of these legends 
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treat of certain Quawteaht, who made the 
earth and the animals, but would not give 
them fire, this being conealed in the body of 
the cuttle-fish. In those days they needed 
fire, because the Indians, who were after- 
ward to people the earth, were hidden in 
their bodies. At last the deer succeeded 
in discovering the fire, and carried away 
some of it in the joint of his hind leg. 
The reader will doubtless perceive the sim- 
ilarity of this legend to the old myth of 
Prometheus. 


As far as can be understood, this Quaw: 
teaht is the chief of their deities, but they 
have a whole host of minor divinities, who 
preside over the sea, the woods and their 
inmates, as well as rule the elements. So, 
if a native sees a sudden breeze curl the 


suriace of the sea, he thinks it signifies the * 


approval of some spirit, and if he should 
hear a rustling in the woods for which he 
cannot account, or a sound which he does 
not recognize, he immediately puts it down 
to the presence of some demon or other. 


INITIATION OF A DOG-EATER. 


There is one dance which belongs spe- 
cially to the Sesaht tribe, and absurd as it 
may seem, appears to have in it something 
of a religious nature, as it is peculiar to 
that tribe, and may not be omitted. While 
the people are singing and dancing within 
the house, a number of the performers 
clamber up the posts, push some of the 
roof-boards aside, get on the roof, and 
dance there, making a noise like thunder. 
As the dancers become fatigued, they de- 
scend from the roof and others take their 


places, so that there is a constant stream of 
men ascending and descending the rouf. 

After the dance is over, an old man 
makes a speech to the owner of the house, 
saying that he is aware that the roof-boards 
are damaged by the dance, but at the same 
time the ceremony may not be omitted. A 
number of men then come forward, and 
each presents the owner of the house with 
a small stick, which is a token that the 
owner will redeem it with a new roof-board 
as soon as possible, 
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THE REMINISCENCES 


OF A GOLD-HUNTER. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF THE EDWARD EVERETT COMPANY IN 


FEW months since the Boston Sun- 

day Globe published a short sketch of 
the formation, sailing, arrival and disband- 
ment of the celebrated Edward Everett 
Company, a sturdy band of adventurers, 
who formed a joint stock association for the 
purpose of mining for gold in California, 
soon after the discoveries were made of the 
precious metal on one of the forks of the 
American River. I imparted the informa- 
tion for the basis of the article, and an in- 
telligent reporter wrote up the facts ; but, as 
he did not include all the incidents of the 
voyage, and the mining experiences, many 
of the members of the expedition, and the 
relatives of those who have passed away, 
united in a request that I should give them 
more facts and incidents of the company’s 
rise and fall. I cheerfully comply with the 
demand, and hope that the reminiscences 
will prove as interesting to them as the 
writing has been to me; for, although many 
years have passed since we organized and 
sailed, yet all the principal events of the 
company’s doings remain as vividly impress- 
ed upon my mind as if but a year had 
elapsed instead of thirty-three of them. 

In the year 1848, California had been an- 
nexed, the Mexican war closed, and busi- 
ness very dull, when the startling news was 
received in the East that immense quantities 
of gold had been discovered on the banks 
of one of the rivers, near Captain Sutter's 
fort, and that the whole country was literally 
burdened with the precious metal. At first 
the information was received with incredu- 
lity, it being regarded as a shrewd scheme 
of the government to people the country 
with enterprising Americans, and place the 
native Mexicans in a minority. But the ac- 
counts were finally proved authentic, and 
then ensued an excitement that has not been 
equaled since the early days of the late Civ- 
il War. Men were crazed with the idea ot 
sudden wealth, and the conversation in all 
circles was California and the quickest way 
to get there. The line of steamers that car- 
ried passengers by the way of Panama, then 
recently established, was entirely inade- 
quate to accommodate all who desired to 
seek the new £/ Dorado; and sailing ships, 
old tubs that had long been looked upon as 
useless for further service, began to assume 
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a value that their owners could hardly real- 
ize. 

In November, 1848, in the midst of the 
excitement, the bright idea flashed through 
the mind of some person that a large com- 
pany could be formed, a ship bought and 
stocked with provisions, and that gold dig- 
ging could be made a matter of science by 
the aid of wisdom and well-directed endeav- 
ors, and that a strong force could keep the 
wealth which would be unearthed better than 
asmal! one. A dozen young men, imbued 
with the idea, met in Exchange Street, one 
afternoon, and with high hopes of a rich fu- 
ture, and with no great expectations of more 
than a comfortable living if we remained in 
Massachusetts, determined to form a com- 
pany, the number to be limited to one hun- 
dred and fifty, and the assessments for each 
individual to be three hundred dollars, a 
large sum in those days, and some of us had 
a difficulty raising the amount. We had no 
trouble in finding recruits. They came 
from all sections of the New-England States, 
and from New York and other portions of 
the country. We had more offers than we 
could accommodate, and when our list was 
full a board of directors was chosen, and 
then the good, noble ship, Edward Everett, 
was purchased for thirty thousand dollars, 
and mortgaged for fifteen thousand dollars, 
leaving us thirty thousand dollars to be ex- 
aay in provisions, a steam engine, lum- 

er, bricks, and so forth. Captain Henry 
Smith was chosen captain and president of 
the company, and the directors immediately 
proceeded to fit the vessel for sea, the whole 
of the between decks being reserved for the 
passengers and owners, three tiers of berths 
being built on both sides of the vessel, from 
the sail room aft to the chain lockers for- 
ward, and very comfortable berths they were, 
as the ship was eight feet between decks, 
with three wide hatchways, thus giving us 
plenty of light and air at all times, except 
the most severe cold weather off. Cape 
Horn, when we had to close our booby 
hatches to keep out the water that came on 
deck by the ton. 

There was great interest taken in our ex- 

edition. We were looked upon as pioneers 
in the advance line of civilization. Men of 
ali classes complimented us. Reverend Mr. 
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Kirk of the Ashburton-Place Orthodox 
Church, one Sunday evening delivered a 
special discourse before the company or 
such as chose to attend. He said we were 
going to a far-off country, where all were in 
ignorance and sin, and that we should take 
our Bibles in one hand, and our great New- 
England civilization in the other, and con- 
quer all the wickedness that stood in our 
path or obstructed our course. We prom- 
ised to follow his advice. 

Dr. Abbe, who then resided on Boylston 
Street, Boston, where the Young-Men’s- 
Christian-Union building now stands, and 
whose two sons were members of the com- 
pany, gave to each of us a Bible. He told 
us, when the good books were presented, 
that we were going to a strange, wild and 
immoral country, and that we must take our 
Bibles in one hand, and our New-England 
civilization in the other and implant our 
principles upon the soil. Honorable Ed- 
ward Everett, then president of Harvard 
College, made us a present of one hundred 
volumes, and, in his letter conveying the 
gift, said, — 

“You are going to 2 strange country. 
Take the Bible in one hand, and your New- 
England civilization in the other, and make 
your mark upon the people and the coun- 
try.” 

The United-States Secretary of State, to 
whom we wrote for information and other 
valuable matter, sent us charts and reports 
of the gold discoveries, and told us that we 
must take our Bibles, guns, and our great 
New-England civilization with us, and act 
as pioneers of Christianity. They sent for 
us at the State House, and the Secretary of 
State solemnly gave us state passports (did 
n’t charge anything for them, for a wonder), 
and said to each of us, — 

“You are going to a strange country, and 
will meet many desperate people. You 
must overcome them. Take your Bibles in 
one hand, and your great New-England civ- 
ilization in the other, and always remember 
that you are Christians, and carry light into 
darkness.” 

We promised most faithfully to do as we 
were advised, and hoped that our gold find- 
ing would equal the Christian teachings 
which had been showered upon us, The 
readers will hardly believe it, but it is never- 
theless true that only a few of us remember- 
ed the excellent advice of the good men, 
while some of our most promising students 
of divinity swore like pirates when they lost 
at monté and had hard luck at the mines; 
while one day at Sacramento City, I saw on 
the counter of a grog shop one of the Bibles 
which had been presented to us with so 
much thoughtful care for the future welfare 
of our souls, One of the civilizers had sold 
his holy book for a drink, as he wanted a 


snifter more than he did the waters of life, 
and, although the Bible was not of much 
use to the ‘bar-keeper, he did not want to 
lose a trade, even if it was not for ready 
money. 

As time passed on the excitement did not 
decrease. Each member of the company 
provided himself with shot-guns, rifles, re- 
volvers, and knives of all kinds, to kill In- 
dians and grisly bears ; and, while we were 
getting ready, a dozen other companies were 
organizing on the same basis as our own, 
and had no trouble in filling their ranks. 

But at last our preparations were com- 
plete, and we were notified to be on board 
the Edward Everett, lying at Lewis Wharf, 
at ten o’clock, on the morning of January 
10, 1849. What a crowd assembled on the 
different piers that day, in spite of the in- 
tense cold. The harbor was filled with ice, 
the wind was keen and biting, yet there 
were three thousand people, men, women, 
and children, to see the civilizers haul off in- 
to the stream, take in powder, and get ready 
to sail the next day. How the handker- 
chiefs fluttered, and = many tears of joy 
and grief were shed will never be known. 
Joy to think that some poor cuss was about 
to make a bold push in the walk of life for 
himself and no longer be a burden to his 
friends, while many a gentle, tender heart 
shed tears at the parting from a loving hus- 
band, whose ambition was for wealth for the 
sake of the weeping woman. And whata 
shout arose as the fasts were cast off, a few 
sails set, and the ship moved from the pier, 
a dozen of the company standing on the 
forecastle-deck, to the intense disgust of the 
sailors, and howled out that soothing and at 
one time popular song : — 


“ Oh, the gold, they say, is brighter than the day, 
And when ’t is mine I ’m bound to shine, 
And drive dull care away.” 


Such a set of blundering greenhorns was 
rarely ever packed on a ship before. One 
half of them had never seen a vessel, and 
but few of them had ever sailed on salt wa- 
ter. They were everywhere and in every- 
body’s way, and it was hard to tell who were 
the crew and who the passengers and own- 
ers. I knew something of a sailor’s 
life. I had been all along the coast of Cali- 
fornia, from March 4, 1843, to 1845, in the 
hide drogher ship, Admittance, Captain 
Peter Peterson, and I am pleased to say that 
the old gentleman is still living in South 
Boston, and often smokes a cigar with me 
when he feels able to crawl up three flights 
of stairs; but I was not ambitious to dis- 
play my nautical knowledge, for it meant 
work, and quite hard work, and four or five 
years of rope-pulling were all that I desired, 
80, instead of staying on deck, and yelling 
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myself hoarse, 1 went below, made up my 
bunk, secured my sea chest so that it would 
stand rough weather, and advised several 
young fellows, who were already suffering 
rom what the French call nostalgie, or se- 
vere homesickness, what to do to be com- 
fortable and how to make a dinner off of 
hardtack, for there was nothing else to eat 
that day, the cooks being too much occupied 
in taking a formal farewell of their relatives, 
and drinking success to the voyage, to 
think of boiling meat and making coffee. 

It was bitter cold between decks, for the 
harbor was full of ice, and the thermometer 
was below zero. We had no fires and had 
to keep warm the best way we could; yet, in 
spite of the ice, the cold, and the cutting 
wind, there were dozens of the people who 
wanted to go on shore that night, and bid 
farewell to their friends once more. But 
the insane request was not acceded to, al- 
though at one time Captain Smith was half 
inclined to listen to the importunities of his 
owners. 

The night that passed was a noisy one 
and wretched in the extreme. Men shout- 
ed and yelled to each other, and the teach- 
ings of the Bible were not respected to any 
great extent, as there was some drinking, 
much heavy snoring, various missiles hurled 
at the heads of the latter, and to crown our 
discomfort one lunatic, at half-past five in 
the morning, went fore and aft, yelling at 
the top of his voice the command, — 

“ All hands turn out ; coffee at the galley ; 
and the ship is to sail in half an hour.” 

We did turn out, only to find that the 
cooks had not yet started their fires, that 
the morning was dark and cold, and that 
there was no prospect of the ship’s sailing 
until ten o’clock. If we could have lighted 
on the fellow who roused us out of our 
warm bunks, we would have ducked him in 
iced water. 

At eight o’clock word was passed that 
coffee was ready, and such a rush as there 
was to the galley,— a struggling mass of 
people, all clamorous for something warm, 
and but few able to realize their wishes. 
There was no discip.ine or order, and none 
could be expected among men who claimed 
to be owners and responsible to no one. 
But as soon as the last lot of coffee was 
emptied, men set to work to write farewell 
letters. 1 wrote several for various individ- 
uals, all of which the pilot was to post. I 
wrote one for Mr. E. P. Weeks, who, by 
long and arduous duties on the old Boston 
Times, as editor and reporter, had nearly lost 
the use of his right arm and was much brok- 
en down in health, and hoped to recover it 
by his trip to California. How 1 should 
like to see that letter now. I was given 
carte blanche, aud how | did pile on the ago- 
ny. His wife, when she received it, must 


have thought that a lunatic or a poet wrote 
it. But it met Mr. Weeks’s approval, for 
there was no time for revision, and there 
were few places to write that cold morning, 
with frozen ink, and numbed fingers. 

At ten o’clock, we weighed anchor, and 
started on our long and uncertain voyage, 
and the following were the officers and pas- 
sengers on that eventful passage ; — 

President and captain, — Henry Smith, of 
Boston. 

Vice president, — Timothy Rix, of Haver- 
hill, N. H. 

Directors, — Enoch Jacobs, of Chicopee, 
Mass.; William A. Ogery, Boston; Joseph 
L. Bates, South Weymouth; John E. Dix, 
Boston; Arial Carter, Concord, N. H.; E. 
P. Abbe, Boston; Lucius Flagg, Boston; 
J. E. Whipple, Concord, N. H. 

Chief mate, — William V. Wells, Boston. 

Second mate, — James Briard, of Boston, 
and the third mate I have forgotten, as he 
worked his passage and was not an owner. 

We had a crew of twenty able seamen, 
and ail of them worked their passage to 
San Francisco, and, of course, left us the 
moment the anchor was down, and the sails 
were furled. It was the best crew I ever 
saw, for one-half of them had been mates 
and second mates on Indiamen, and knew 
their duties in every respect. They did not 
have hard work, as all the passengers were 
always ready to lend a hand in taking in, 
and making sail, and the men had watch and 
watch all the way out, and the same kind of 
= that the passengers were supplied 
with. 

The following is a complete list of the 


PASSENGERS AND OWNERS. 


B. R. Abbe, Boston, farmer. 
E. P. Abbe, Boston, physician. 
I, Alexander, Portland, geologist. 
H. Appleton, Boston, clerk. 
J. L. Bates, South Weymouth, shoe man- 
ufacturer. 
S. P. Barker, fr., Boston, machinist. 
J. A. Baxter, Boston, clerk. 
ye Bailey, Boston, produce dealer. 
J. A. Benton, South Malden, clergyman. 
G. W. Bonney, Boston, clerk. 
C. H. Bourne, Sandwich, trader. 
D. Bovyer, Boston, carpenter. 
. B. Brown, Boston, painter. 
. H. Bugbee, Boston, printer. 
J. C. Butler, Boston, clerk. 
C. W. Bradbury, Amesbury, clergyman. 
G. W. Bradford, Boston, painter. 
J. Briard, Boston, mariner. 
J. B. Bridgman, Chicopee, physician. 
J. M. Brock, Methuen, tinplate worker. 
Nathaniel Brown, Boston, clerk. 
T. J. Bryant, South Boston, provision 
dealer. 
G. H. Campbell, Boston, reporter, 
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A. Carter, Concord, N, H., watchmaker. 
S. A. Caldwell, Manchester, N. H., tin- 
plate worker. 
W. S. Colby, Concord, N. H., printer. 
C. P. Collins, Chicopee, manufacturer. 
P. H. Collins, Springfield, soldier. 
J. E. Church, Little Compton, R. I., mer- 
chant. 
A. E Creesey, Salem, trader. 
F. F. Culver, East Abington, swine drover. 
G. F. Curtis, Boston, sawyer. 
L. A. Davis, Boston, merchant. 
N. De Lin, Charlestown, cabinet-maker. 
J. Dean, Taunton, trader. 
J. E. Dix, Boston, bookkeeper. 
H. Downes, Danvers, expressman. 
J. Drew, Boston, clerk. 
D. Dwyer, Boston, barber. 
John Eaton, Quincy, teamster. 
W. A. Egery, Framingham, trader. 
F. F. Eggleston, Boston, furniture dealer. 
H. P. Farnham, Boston, jeweler. 
W. B. Farwell, Marlboro, book-keeper. 
J. M. Farwell, Marlboro, farmer. 
H. L. Flagg, Lawrence, iron founder. 
L. Flagg, Boston, merchant. 
G. H. Fogg, Boston, clerk. 
G. F. Folsom, Pawtucket, R. I., merchant. 
A. J. Ford, Lowell, founder. 
C. A. Foster, Boston, clerk. 
W. F. Freeman, Charlestown, painter. 
E. French, Boston, painter. 
E. Fyvee, Boston, chemist. 
J. Goldman, New Haven, Conn., mer- 
chant. 
J. Goodrich, Boston, pattern maker. 
J. E. Gove, Lowell, machinist. 
A. W. Gove, Woburn, leather finisher. 
G. Griggs, Boston, clerk. 
1. Griswold, Lyme, Conn., student. 
. Groves, South Boston, shoe dealer. 
W. N. Hart, Dorchester, cabinet-maker. 
L. Harrington, Lexington, clerk. 
L. E. Hartshorn, Chicopee, machinist. 
E. Haskell, Chelsea, varnisher. 
J. Heckler, Boston, baker. 
H. Higgins, Fairhaven, carpenter. 
C. Holbrook, Weymouth, shoe dealer. 
J. W. Homer, Boston, clerk. 
A. E. Hoyt, Framingham, apothecary. 
L. Hubbard, Chicopee, physician. 
A. L. Hutchinson, Boston, clerk. 
C. D. Ingraham, Chicopee, machinist. 
. Jacobs, Chicopee, merchant. 
. E. Jenkins, Boston, apothecary. 
. D. Kelly, Boston, 
. Kennard, Litchfield, N. H., boatman. 
. S. Kendall, Litchfield, N. H., boatman. 
. W. Knowlton, Boston, jeweler. 
. L. Knox, Concord, N. H., clerk. 
C. Lang, Chicopee, machinist. 
F. W. Leman, Charlestown, morocco- 
dresser. 
i}: Lombard, Springfield, mariner. 
- McH. Lord, Boston, printer. 


L. R. Lull, Roxbury, lawyer. 

. Macavoy, Sharon, silversmith. 

. H. Moore, Concord, N. H., carpenter. 
L. Morrill, Nashua, N. H., butcher. 
Lem R. Mears, Boston, iron worker, 

. Nahor, Lowell, currier. 

. Noyes, Boston, truckman. 

J. Nye, Fairhaven, candle-maker. 
M. M. Nye, Boston, boatbuilder. 
J. L. Otignon, Boston, car trimmer. 
A. H. Othman, Roxbury, accountant. 
Wm. A. Ogery, Boston, clerk. 
B. Othman, Jr., Roxbury, jeweler. 
A. C. Owen, Westfield, farmer. 
V. L. Owen, Charlestown, medical student. 
J. W. Paine, West Newton, clerk. 
F. W. Parsons, Springfield, clerk. 
J. G. Pettingale, Concord, N. H., clerk. 
J. C. Peavey, Manchester, N. H., cotton 

ner. 
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Parker, Boston, machinist. 
L. Perkins, Medford, carriage maker. 
J. Pike, Boston, botanic physician. 
Poland, Boston, painter. 
H. Powers, Charlestown, expressman 

L. Powers, Charlestown, trader. 

C. B. Phelps, Boston, merchant. 

G. Phillips, Chicopee, machinist. 

C. P. Price, Boston, hatter. 

J. Pratt, Cambridge, pocket-book maker. 

A. M. Proctor, Boston, engineer. 

G. R. Reede, Boston, clerk. 

W. A. Richardson, Worcester, sailor. 

Tim Rix, Haverhill, N. H., merchant. 

E. Robbins, South Boston, penitentiary 
keeper. 

G. H. Sawyer, Boston, baker. 

J. B. Robinson, Attleboro, jeweler. 

O. P. Shaw, South Weymouth, shoe- 
maker. 

S. S. Shaw, Boston, whitesmith. 

E. Sibley, Millbury, machinist. 

T. J. Smith, Boston, physician. 

Henry Smith, Boston, mariner. 

S. P. Stormes, Brighton, merchant. 

T. S. Stout, Boston, furniture dealer. 

M. D. Spaulding, Chicopee, clerk. 

W. G. Stone, New York, farmer. 

J. T. Storrs, Nashua, N. H., railroad 
grader. 

William H. Thomes, Boston, printer and 
reporter. 

L. Tower. Springfield, blacksmith. 

C. S. Towle, Haverhill, N. H., hotel 
keeper. 

L. B. Upham, Boston, gunsmith. 

B. R. Van Horn, Chicopee, farmer. 
L. Wait, Chicopee, expressman. 

A. D. Waldron, Boston, wire dealer. 

E. T. Washburn, Duxbury, pump maker. 

N. C. Webster, Concord, N. H., machin- 
ist. 

E. P. Weeks, Boston, editor. 

W. V. Wells, Boston, mariner. 
. G. C. Williams, Springfield, clerk. 
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H. Weston, East Boston, clerk. 
D. L. Williams, Attleboro, carpenter. 
A. S. Willson, Boston, teamster. 
G. O. Willson, Southboro, shoemaker. 

. Willson, Boston, carpenter. 

D. Wingate, Exeter, N. H., merchant, 

Henry Woods, Chicopee, shoemaker. 
J. C. Whipple, Concord, N. H., clerk. 
James White, Quincy, tarmer. 


How many of the above are now alive I 
am unable to state. I wish I knew their va- 
rious fortunes and misfortunes, for it would 
be interesting reading, and if this article 
should meet the eye of any of the survivors, 
or their friends, I would be pleased to learn 
as many particulars as possible. Address 
BALLOU’Ss MAGAZINE. 


By three o’clock we had discharged our 
pilot, loaded down with farewell letters, and 
then, with a light, but favorable breeze, we 
shaped our course to clear Nantucket shoals 
and strike the Gulf Stream and warm weather 
at the same time. But to prevent confusion 
at the galley, that very afternoon, all the pas- 
sengers were called aft, and divided into 
messes of ten men each, and then each mess 
chose a captain, and only a captain was 
permitted to go for the food when it was 
ready. This reduced confusion, and for the 
remainder of the voyage there was no lack 
of rations and of the best kind. We had 
butter and soft tack twice a week, (we had 
two first-class bakers on board, and they 
worked with a will to supply our wants, and 
they were great when the people had recov- 
ered from their seasickness) plum cuff twice 
a week, and the best of mess-beef and clear 
port, with unlimited quantities of white, crisp 
pilot bread. 

Toward eight bells in the dog-watch the 
breeze began to freshen; the long, heavy 
swells of the Atlantic struck us full on the 
beam, and the ship began to pitch and roll, 
and the topgallant-sails were handed, and 
some of the passengers wished that they 
were safe at home, and that their stomachs 
were made of tin plate. Some tried to brave 
it out and remained on deck until the slat- 
ting of sails and shipping of seas drove them 
below. It was a peculiar experience to see 
the sailors pulling at ropes, yelling to each 
other on the yards, “to light out to wind- 
ward,” and “haul out to leeward” as they 
on a couple of reefs in the topsails, for the 
ight breeze had increased to a moderate 
gale, and the ship pitched wilder than ever. 

When I went below to turn in I could 
hear from various sections the peculiar 
sounds that denoted the “ stomach conflict,” 
and which was to continue in some cases for 
four weeks. Mr. E. P, Weeks was in my mess 
on the starboard side, near the mainmast, 
and his berth was next to mine. 


“ How goes it, old fellow?” I asked, as I 
stopped for a moment near his berth. 

Just then he was deprived of speech for 
certain reasons, but a deck bucket was con- 
venient, and, as soon as he could gain his 
breath, he whispered,— 

“ This is worse than writing editorials on 
a subject you detest. How long, oh, how 
long must I endure this?” 

“ Until you are well.” 

And he did endure the agonies of seasick- 
ness for two long months, and then he grew 
strong, his right arm recovered its power, 
his health was good, and from one hundred 
and twenty pounds he jumped to full two 
hundred by the time we dropped anchor in 
San Francisco Harbor. 

I emptied his slop bucket, and got him a 
pot of cold tea, and then turned in, and slept 
all night like a top, and yet I must say, right 
here, that I do not believe we did half as 
much as we might have done for each other 
during the first two weeks at sea. The 
sick were told to help themselves, the 
a » were not emptied as often as desirable, 
and even to this late day J can look back, 
with a twinge of shame, and think how su- 
premely selfish we were toward each other. 
The lessons of the Bible began to slip 
awiy from us at an early day and never 
caught up with us again to remain for any 
length of time in our company. 

Things were so bad with the sick and ail- 
ing, and the fear of fire became so impress- 
ed upon the minds of the passengers, that at 
last the directors empowered me to organize 
a police force and keep a watch day and night 
between decks, with supreme authority to 
see that all the quarters were kept clean, and 
that no smoking occurred except on the 
spar deck. I chose ten resolute men, among 
them Mr. M. D. Spaulding, (one of the rich 
men of Boston at the present time, and a 
State director in the Boston and Albany 
Railroad) and we soon had a revolution in 
all matters that appertained to sanitary ar- 
rangements. Men were forced on deck, 
the messes were compelled to cleanse their 
quarters and air their bed-clothes, and ina 
week’s time I had wholesome ventilation, 
and a clean, white deck, and the conse- 
quence was there was not a case of sickness, 
except from ma/ de mer, during our long 
passage. 

1 have no time or space to give all the 
particulars of the voyage, and how we re- 
sorted to all sorts of expedients to make the 
time pass pleasantly. Among other things, 
we resolved to publish a MS. newspaper 
every Saturday afternoon, and the editors of 
those famous sheets (I still retain the only 
copies in existence) were Geo. H. Campbell, 
(commonly called Long George, and a for- 
mer reporter of the Zzmes,a clever, good- 
hearted fellow, six feet six inches tall) Ed- 
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ward P. Abbe, William H. Thomes, John 
W. Homer, William V. Wells, and Willard 
B. Farwell The paper was ‘called the Ba- 
rometer or Gold-Huntcr’s Log, and it was 
filled with spicy bits, short poems, correspon- 
dence, and accounts of the position and sail- 
ing of the ship for the week. It was a suc- 
cess, and its reading listened to with the ut- 
most decorum, and sometimes loud shouts 
of laughter. Poetry seemed to be a special 
vocation with many of our people; and 
many pieces were dropped into the contribu- 
tors box without name or nom de plume. 
Here are a few specimens. The first is ad- 
dressed to the ship, Edward Everett. 


“ Ark of our repose, aider of our plans, 
Bound straight for California’s go!den strands. 
From Massachusetts’ shore 
Thou ’st proudly borne us onward in our course, 
To where the papers show to be the source 
Of glittering, precious ore! ” , 


And here is one verse dedicated to sailors’ 
duff. We have not room for all the lines. 


“ °'T is Christmas, and for want of tart or puff, 
The gallant tars must have a flour duff. 
No common duff, like shoestring cake or pies, 
But duff of rarest kind and largest size.” 


The duff does not turn out a success ac- 
cording to the poet, and the sailors almost 
mutiny in consequence. 

Here is another extract from a youth who 
had ambitious hopes. 


“ Give me a spring-top buggy, 
And a horse that travels fast, 
A horse that trots ten miles an hour, 
A horse that can’t be passed.” 


The author would have no difficulty in 
finding such an animal in these days, but in 
1849 they were not common. 

Once a week, or more, we had lectures, 
and the geologist of our party often impress- 
ed npon our minds that if he could but find 
a few scales of gold he could trace the 
source to its fountain head, and load the 
ship down to her scuppers with the precious 
metal. He found after a few days’ experi- 


ence at the mines, that he did not know any 
more about California mining than the most 
ignorant person on board. It was luck and 
not science that told. 

Every Sunday, when the weather permit- 
ted, we had religious services, and they were 
always well attended, We had two minis- 


ters on board and several divinity students. 
Reverend Mr. Benton was much liked, and 
was a good, sincere Christian. 

There were no ceremonies when we cross- 
ed the line. Neptune was not looked-for, 
or expected even, by the greenest passenger 
on board. By this time all had recovered 
from seasickness, and could eat three meals 


a day, and as much more as could be ob- 
tained from the good-natured cooks. 

It is too long a story to tell of our trials, 
our fun, our yearning for land, and the first 
sight that we obtained of the latter was 
when we passed through the Straits of Le 
Maire, with Staten Island off our port beam 
and Terra del Fuego off our starboard quar- 
ter, bleak, dull, a cheerless looking, with 
no sign of life on shore, and but scant vege- 
tation in the valleys, above which towered 
huge mountains, their tops covered with per- 

etual snow. A hundred men wanted to 
and, but their request was laughed to scorn 
by the captain, who crowded sail, and, as we 
passed the straits, a stiff, northwest gale 
struck us, and in an hour’s time we were re- 
duced to a ciose-reefed main-topsail and fore- 
top-mast staysail, and for twenty-one days 
we battled our way around Cape Horn, gain- 
ing inch by inch, suffering cold and wet, yet 
hoping for a slant of wind. Before we 
reached southern latitude Captain Smith 
had requested me to organize a gang to take 
charge of the after sails, and made me cap- 
tain of the mizzen-top. Twenty young fel- 
lows responded to the call, and reefed, furl- 
ed and did all the work that was required ; 
but the gales of the cape, the sleet, hail, and 
cold, were too much for my assistants, and, 
although Captain Smith sometimes howled 
himself hoarse in his endeavors to rally the 
volunteers, they turned a deaf ear to his 
calis, preferring a warm bunk to the ice and 
snow of the yard-arms. I was deserted and 
then I weakened, and did not answer when 
called upon, and, although Captain Smith 
would rush between decks, and ask, “ Where 
in Captain T was?” there was no 
response, and my messmates never gave me 
away. 

One of our surgeons was a very nervous 
man and timid. We use to fill his mind 
with all sorts of harrowing pictures of disas- 
ter, and one night when it was blowing ereat 
guns, we made him think that the land was 
close under our lee, and that it was tempt- 
ing providence not to get the anchors on 
the bow. The doctor went to the captain’s 


stateroom, at ten o'clock, while the “old 


man” was enjoying his first quiet sleep, and 
woke him up, and insisted that the anchors 
should be got ready. We were listening in 
the cabin to the conversation, and heard an 
explosion that would have made a Sunday- 
school teacher tarn pale, and the doctor 
left the cabin with a wet boot in close prox- 
imity to his head. 

But we doubled the cape, and headed due 
north with all the wind we needed, and then 
the people wanted a change, and insisted 
upon going into Valparaiso for refreshments. 
This is just what we should have avoided, 
as the trade winds would have carried us 
far toward the end of our journey, and we 
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should have made the passage in one hun- 
dred and twenty-five days instead of one 
hundred and seventy-five. But the people 
were clamorous for land, and the ship’s 
course was changed for Valparaiso, where 
we remained five days; and a pleasant time 
we had in that old city. We spent all of 
our money; we visited every place of inter- 
est; we rode horses through the streets at 
break-neck speed; we were stopped by the 
vigilantes; we were threatened, and yet we 
were treated politely and most kindly for all 
of our faults. We would ride to the vine- 
yards and for a real eat all the grapes, black 
and white, that we could. Go off for an 
hour’s gallop, and return and eat more 
grapes, for they were cheap, and the equal 
of any in the world. We visited the war- 
ships, English and French, and were weil 
treated, and shown everything of interest, 
and when we did get under way it was with 
feelings of regret to leave so pleasant a 
place. 

But when we were once more out of sight 
of land, the strong, favorable wind deserted 
us, and we were left in a calm that lasted 
three weeks, and during all that period we 
did not make a degree of northing. 

But all this time the people were not idle. 
We were organized into gangs, some to 
make tents, others to build flat-boats; and 
half a dozen carpenters and machinists com- 
menced preparing the frame of a steamer, a 
flat-bottomed concern, with engine and boil- 
er of six-horse power, and about large 
enough to 7 one hundred barrels of beef 
and pork, and by the time we arrived at San 
Francisco all our important work was com- 
pleted and we were ready for the mines. 

A breeze came at last, and then our 
hearts rejoiced. We celebrated the fourth 
of July at sea, and by the middle of the 
month passed through the Goiden Gate, and 
But what a change from 
my last visit, San Francisco presented. 
The first time I was there was in April, 1843, 
and then the best habitation in the place 
was a ship’s poop-cabin, near the beach, 
owned and occupied by Captain Spear and 
his Mexican wife, an adobe mill, a billiard 


saloon, and several huts of not much ac- 
count, either for residences or beauty. Tel- 
egraph Hill was a wilderness, and each 
morning I use to land at Clark’s Point, cross 
over the other side of the city, and get a 
bucket of milk at the ranch, an important 


lace in those early days. But all the milk 
F obtained did not reach the cabin, for I had 


glorious drinks when out of sight of the 
ranch and the ship’s spyg‘ass. 

1 was considered a very trusty boy in 
those days on board the ship Admittance, 
and even to this day Captain Peterson, m 
old master, won't believe that I drank mil 


and watered it to make up the great deficien- 


cy, but he did lose a little confidence in me 
when I swam away from his vessel, one 
night, in the harbor of Monterey, for I was 
tired of hide droghing, and so were al} hands, 
captain and officers. 

But on that July afternoon what a change 
from 1843.* In the latter year there was 
but one vessel in the harbor beside the Ad- 
mittance, and that was the United-States 
sloop-of-war, Cyenne, lying at Soucelito to 
refit, and to wood and water, while we were 
at Yerba Bueno (now called San Francisco). 
There were at least two or three hundred 
vessels at anchor, some of them the finest 
ships in the world; and two-thirds of them 
were nearly deserted by crews and officers, 
while hauled up on the flats were several 
old whale-ships used for storage and for 
lodging-places. Tents were huddled to- 
gether along the beach, called “ Happy Val- 
ley,” and on the sides of Telegraph Hill, 
near to the summit; and rough frame houses 
were thrown together in all directions, and 
thé streets presented a picture ot general 
confusion and disorder. 

As we come to anchor the crews and pas- 
sengers of other vessels, who had not time 
to leave their crafts, cheered us to the echo, 
and we responded most vigorously. 1 was 
sent on shore to investigate, and to ascer- 
tain if all the gold had been scooped up by 
the first comers, a result that we greatly 
feared, for most of us had an idea that gold 
would become so common that it would be 
almost worthless; and Captain Smith con- 
fided to me one day in confidence, on 
the passage, that he was very anxious to get 
his “whack” at the stuff, and then hasten 
to Boston and exchange it for real estate, as 
it was his idea that gold would be on a par 
with copper and brass in the course of a few 
years. There were other people beside the 
skipper who had similar ideas. 

As soon as we landed we drifted as if by 
instinct to the Parker House, fronting the 
Plaza, and the only hotel of note in the place 
atthe time. The bar-room was crowded with 
smokers, drinkers, gamblers, and men on 
the lookout for bargains. Half a dozen 
monte tables were in full blast, and covered 
with gold pieces. Silver was not worth 
looking at. Stakes were won and lost rap- 
id'y, and drinks disappeared as fast as sev- 
eral bar-keepers could “set ’em up.” 

We asked about the mines, and, as soon 
as it was understood that we were new-arri- 
vals, we were “stuffed” in the most ap- 


proved fashion, [Ihe mines were so rich 


* I expect to follow the novel, ‘‘ The Belle of Australia,” 
with another story, called ‘‘On Sea and Shore, or The 
Early Days of California,” from 1843 to 1848, showing a 
boy’s impressions and ad on the ocean and on the 
shore, while seeking for a cargo of hides. 

Witttam H, Tomas, 
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that men made thousands of dollars per 
week, and !aboring people were paid twenty 
and thirty dollars per day for the most com- 
mon kind of work, and good mechanics 
could make their own terms. And thena 
man would step up, and ask, — 

“ Got any saleratus on board?” 

“ Yes ; lots of it.” 

“ What will you take a pound?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“Give yer a dollar a pound and take the 
lot,” would be the offer. 

It seemed that the market was exhausted 

of its stock of saleratus, a trifling thing, yet 
of great importance to miners, as they used 
the soda to mix with their dampers of flour, 
and this made it palatable. It was selling 
at sixteen doilars per pound, and scarce at 
that. In three months’ time it could be pur- 
chased for ten cents per pound, for the mar- 
ket was flooded. Every one had written 
home to ship saleratus, and it came with a 
rush, - 
We learned all that we could of the 
mines, the news, and then returned on 
board, and filled up our wondering mess- 
mates. with gossip. The next day our sail- 
ors, cooks, stewards, and every one except 
the owners left us, and scattered all over 
the country, and but few of them we ever 
saw again. We sold some lumber here, 
some few thousand shingles, and other arti- 
cles, and realized two or three thousand per 
cent profit, and when Sunday came we were 
all too tired to take our Bibles in our hands, 
and go on shore, and attempt to convert the 
heathen with real New-England civilization 
and Christian piety. Some did visit San 
Francisco, but they did not carry their 
Bibles, while ten of us, with rifles and a 
quarter boat, landed on Angel Island, shot a 
bullock on the highest peak of the moun- 
tain, and dragged the carcass to the beach, 
dressed it, had some juicy steaks over a 
rearing fire, and returned on board real he- 
roes of the day. New-England civilization 
was slipping away from us, and our Bibles 
were packed in the bottom of our chests, 
and rarely saw tie light of day or the mid- 
night oil. 

In the course of the week we concluded 
to move the ship to Benicia, as it was near- 
er the mines and safer than San Francisco. 
We took a pilot, and got under way, the 
owners doing all the necessary woke and 
set sail with a stiff breeze across the bay, 
but under the lee of Angel Island the wind 
dried away and left us becalmed, and, as the 
tide was ebbing, the pilot said that he 
should anchor until flood tide made, and, as 
this would not be for some hours, it was re- 
solved by the mighty Nimrods to have some 
more beef from the island. The same com- 
pany started in the quarter boat, with rifles 
and revolvers, but before we landed we saw 


the ship take a stiff breeze, and away she 
went out of sight. But we were not dis- 
couraged, for we wanted sport, and we had 
lots of it before we saw the vessel again, 

Wé had nothing to eat or drink with us, 
but we supposed that we should find enough 
of both. We were mistaken, for the bul- 
locks were wild and fierce, and we could 
not get within gun-shot of them. Water we 
found on the south side of the island, but 
meat was out ot the question, although we 
hunted until sundown, Then we did not 
dare to leave the island, because we did not 
know where Benicia was located, so we 
made a fire, and sat around it in the damp 
and chill until daylight. Once a boat an- 
chored ciose to us, and we hailed and asked 
the occupant if he had anything to drink. 
He sail that he was bound to Sacramento 
City, and had some claret and bread and 
meat. We were clamorous for a share, 
and the stranger said that we could have all 
that he could spare, and then he pulled up 
anchor, and pretended that he was about to 
land, but, instead of doing so, set sail, and 
disappeared in the darkness of the night, 
while we howled out our rage and curses in 
the hope that such gentle means would in- 
duce him to return, and supply our wants. 
I do not wonder that the fellow was fright- 
ened. We were not favorable looking, ca- 
pering around a fire, and all armed. 

With daylight we pushed off, and rowed 
for Benicia, but as we paddled along, the 
stings of hunger, and the sight of a mob of 
cattle on a ranch, prompted us to go on 
shore, and have a shot. All the bullocks 
kicked up their heels, and ran away, and one 
cow and a calf hid under some chapparel, 
and when we surrounded the patch, think- 
ing we had both, the mother cow charged 
on us and caused the utmost consternation 
in our ranks, for we scattered to the right 
and left, and, although we fired, all of our 
shots missed, and Both animals escaped. 
Then out trotted a coyete from the bush, 
and we banged away at it, but the animal 
barked its disgust at our bad markmanship, 
and trotted leisurely away, and disappeared 
in some wild *oats and we saw it no more; 
but we noticed several Mexicans mounting 
their horses in front of the adobe ranch 
house, and so we took the hint and quietly 
retired to the seclusion of our boat, and row- 
ed swiftly away, and we continued to row 
until three o’clock that afternoon when we 
saw the Edward Everett \ying along close 
to the mud flats of Benicia, where the water 
was five fathoms deep at all stages of the 
tides, and with anchors out at bow and stern 
to keep the ship in position, The berth 
was a safe one, and when we got on board, 
faint, hungry, and tired, we were received 
with shouts of derision, because we had no 
beef to contribute to the messes. 
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We found that the boats were being load- 
ed with freight so that an early start could 
be made the next morning. 

I had beea appointed to the command of 
the launch, and tired and sleepy as I was I 
took charge of her, and stowed my cargo be- 
fore sunset, and had selected my crew, and 
was all ready at daylight the next mornin 
to eat a hasty breakfast by candle light, an 
move off to cross Suica Bay. There were 
nine boats started that bright morning with 
just wind enough to fill our sails. About 
ninety of our people were in the boats, and 
to have heard them yell and cheer, one 
would have thought we were going on an 
excursion of pleasure. 

We knew nothing about the bay or the 
mouth of the Sacramento River, consequent- 
ly we ran aground a dozen times,‘and then 
all hands had to get overboard, and pull the 
launch off. In this business Campbell was 
very efficient, as we sent him ahead to find 
out the channel, and sometimes he was wad- 
ing in one foot of water, and the next in- 
stant he was overhead, and damning every- 
thing and everybody higher than the north 
star. He left his Bible on board and so did 
the others. 

When we reached the outlets of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Rivers, we did 
not know which to take, as their mouths are 
near together. We struck the San Joaquin 
first, and up it we went, but on hailing a 
schooner beating down, the skipper told us 
where we were, and then we had to pull back 
against a light breeze, and at last entered 
the right river, and sailed and pulled until 
we came to the sloughs or (cut offs) just at 
sundown. Here we resolved to tie up along- 
side of the banks of the stream unti! day- 
light, and a nice time we had of it that night, 
tor I never saw such ferocious and such 
monstrous large mosquitos. They came up- 
on us by millions, and gave us no peace or 
rest. 

Mr. Weeks, who knew Latin and lots of 
things which all editors are supposed to 
know, thought that he could euchre the 
pests, so he built a smudge around the base 
of a small cedar-tree, crawled up to the fork, 
and then said, — 

“Well, T——, I’m all right. The smoke 
is suffocating, but the mosquitos dare not 
come near me.” 

And so coughing and wheezing he had a 
few cat naps, but toward morning, when the 
cool air had given us a little respite, and we 
were sleeping the sleep of the tired and - 
fane, there was a crash and a yell, half a 
hundred yells, a | of feet, a 
few gun-shots, and, when the fleeing ones 
returned, and ‘the ground was looked over, 
we found poor Weeks wiping the ashes out 

of his eyes, and hunting for his glasses. 


of the tree,and it had come down witha 
rush, and most of our people being awaken- 
by the noise had a vague idea that we were 
attacked by the Indians or a gris'y bear, 
and there was a stampede in consequence. 
No one was injured, fortunately, in spite of 
the shots that were fired at imaginary ene- 
mies. 

We got under way at daybreak, and by 
pulling and sailing reached Sacramento City 
at sundown, pitched our tents, and had a 
comfortable night’s sleep, for the mosquitos 
did not infest the city, The next day we 
unloaded our boats, and then advice was 
asked as to the best place to start our min- 
ing camp. There were Feather River, the 
Yuba, Mareposa, and Mokelumne Hill, and 
the last place seemed to be the most favora- 
ble, and report said that gold was being 
taken from the banks of the river of that 
name hy the pound. The men who said 
that had not been brought up under New- 
England civilization and the teachings of 
the Bible. To speak impiously they were 
teamsters and cussed liars, for they wanted 
the job of freighting, for which they charged 
the nice little sum of a dollar per pound. It 
was voted to go to Mokelumne Hill, and 
one morning three six-mule teams started, 
the people walking and carrying their re- 
volvers and rifles. They did not know the 
country or what was before them, for, after 
crossing the American River, the heat of. 
the prairie become so oppressive that 
guns were piled on to the wagons, and men 
began to think of the other world where the 
climate is said, by ministers, to be hot, but. 
no warmer than a California prairie under a 
July sun. Heavens, how the people did suf- 
fer. Some of them sank down fainting, and : 
were loaded in the wagons; others started 
to wander off in search of babbling rivers 
and green places, and were brought back ; 
and others sat down under sage bushes, and 
imagined they were home and surrounded by 
their families. Poor Mr. Bradford, who 
was a clever old fellow, and whom we had 
bullyragged into being captain of our mess 
from the time he had recovered from his. 
seasickness until we arrived in California, . 
held imaginary conversations with his wife, 
and showed fight when he was urged to con- 
tinue his journey. Men dropped in all di- 
rections, and were wild with delirium and 
tortured with thirst, for but few had thought 
it necessary to take water in their canteens. 
That stretch of prairie was but thirty-five or 
forty miles foned, yet all day long the peo- 
ple toiled on and only reached a branch of 
the Sacramento River at sundown, and then 
men rushed into the stream, laid down in it, 
and drank until they could hold no more, 
while the animals were turned loose, and imi- 
tated their inhuman masters. 


The smudge had burned through the trunk 
14 


There was no cooking that night. Mea 
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that men made thousands of dollars per 
week, and laboring people were paid twenty 
and thirty dollars per day for the most com- 
mon kind of work, and good mechanics 
could make their own terms. And thena 
man would step up, and ask, — 

“ Got any saleratus on board?” 

“Yes ; lots of it.” 

“ What will you take a pound?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“Give yer a dollar a pound and take the 
lot,” would be the offer. 

It seemed that the market was exhausted 

of its stock of saleratus, a trifling thing, yet 
of great importance to miners, as they used 
the soda to mix with their ~~ of flour, 
and this made it palatable. It was selling 
at sixteen dollars per pound, and scarce at 
that. In three months’ time it could be pur- 
chased for ten cents per pound, for the mar- 
ket was flooded. Every one had written 
—— to ship saleratus, and it came with a 
rush, - 
We learned all that we could of the 
mines, the news, and then returned on 
board, and filled up our wondering mess- 
mates, with gossip. The next day our sail- 
ors, cooks, stewards, and every one except 
the owners left us, and scattered all over 
the country, and but few of them we ever 
saw again. We sold some lumber here, 
some few thousand shingles, and other arti- 
cles, and realized two or three thousand per 
cent profit, and when Sunday came we were 
all too tired to take our Bibles in our hands, 
and go on shore, and attempt to convert the 
heathen with real New-England civilization 
and Christian piety. Some did visit San 
Francisco, but they did not carry their 
Bibles, while ten of us, with rifles and a 
quarter boat, landed on Angel Island, shot a 
bullock on the highest peak of the moun- 
tain, and dragged the carcass to the beach, 
dressed it, had some juicy steaks over a 
rearing fire, and returned on board real he- 
roes of the day. New-England civilization 
was slipping away from us, and our Bibles 
were packed in the bottom of our chests, 
and rarely saw tie light of day or the mid- 
night oil. 

In the course of the week we concluded 
to move the ship to Benicia, as it was near- 
er the mines and safer than San Francisco. 
We took a pilot, and got under way, the 
owners doing all the necessary work, and 
set sail with a stiff breeze across the bay, 
but under the lee of Angel Island the wind 
dried away and left us becalmed, and, as the 
tide was ebbing, the pilot said that he 
should anchor until flood tide made, and, as 
this would not be for some hours, it was re- 
solved by the mighty Nimrods to have some 
more beef from the island. The same com- 
pany started in the quarter boat, with rifles 
and revolvers, but before we landed we saw 


the ship take a stiff breeze, and away she 
went out of sight. But we were not dis- 
couraged, for we wanted sport, and we had 
lots of it before we saw the vessel again. 

We had nothing to eat or drink with us, 
but we supposed that we should find enough 
of both. We were mistaken, for the bul- 
locks were wild and fierce, and we could 
not get within gun-shot of them. Water we 
found on the south side of the island, but 
meat was out ot the question, although we 
hunted until sundown. Then we did not 
dare to leave the island, because we did not 
know where Benicia was located, so we 
made a fire, and sat around it in the damp 
and chill until daylight. Once a boat an- 
chored ciose to us, and we hailed and asked 
the occupant if he had anything to drink. 
He said that he was bound to Sacramento 
City, and had some claret and bread and 
meat. We were clamorous for a share, 
and the stranger said that we could have all 
that he could spare, and then he pulled up 
anchor, and pretended that he was about to 
land, but, instead of doing so, set sail, and 
disappeared in the darkness of the night, 
while we howled out our rage and curses in 
the hope that such gentle means would in- 
duce him to return, and supply our wants. 
I do not wonder that the fellow was fright- 
ened. We were not favorable looking, ca- 
pering around a fire, and all armed. 

With daylight we pushed off, and rowed 
for Benicia, but as we paddled along, the 
stings of hunger, and the sight of a mob of 
cattle on a ranch, prompted us to go on 
shore, and have a shot. All the bullocks 
kicked up their heels, and ran away, and one 
cow and a calf hid under some chapparel, 
and when we surrounded the patch, think- 
ing we had both, the mother cow charged 
on us and caused the utmost consternation 
in our ranks, for we scattered to the right 
and left, and, although we fired, all of our 
shots missed, and both animals escaped. 
Then out trotted a coyete from the bush, 
and we banged away at it, but the animal 
barked its disgust at our bad markmanship, 
and trotted leisurely away, and disappeared 
in some wild *oats and we saw it no more; 
but we noticed several Mexicans mounting 
their horses in front of the adobe ranch 
house, and so we took the hint and quietly 
retired to the seclusion of our boat, and row- 
ed swiftly away, and we continued to row 
until three o’clock that afternoon when we 
saw the Edward Everett \ying along close 
to the mud flats of Benicia, where the water 
was five fathoms deep at all stages of the 
tides, and with anchors out at bow and stern 
to keep the ship in position. The berth 
was a safe one, and when we got on board, 
faint, hungry, and tired, we were received 
with shouts of derision, because we had no 
beef to contribute to the messes. 
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We found that the boats were being load- 
ed with freight so that an early start could 
be made the next morning. 

I had beea appointed to the command of 
the launch, and tired and sleepy as I was I 
took charge of her, and stowed my cargo be- 
fore sunset, and had selected my crew, and 
was all ready at daylight the next mornin 
to eat a hasty breakfast by candle light, an 
move off to cross Suica Bay. There were 
nine boats started that bright morning with 
just wind enough to fill our sails. About 
ninety of our ple were in the boats, and 
to have heard them yell and cheer, one 
would have thought we were going on an 
excursion of pleasure. 

We knew nothing about the bay or the 
mouth of the Sacramento River, consequent- 
ly we ran aground a dozen times,‘and then 
all hands had to get overboard, and pull the 
launch off. In this business Campbell was 
very efficient, as we sent him ahead to find 
out the channel, and sometimes he was wad- 
ing in one foot of water, and the next in- 
stant he was overhead, and damning every- 
thing and everybody higher than the north 
star. He left his Bible on board and so did 
the others. 

When we reached the outlets of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Rivers, we did 
not know which to take, as their mouths are 
near together. We struck the San Joaquin 
first, and up it we went, but on hailing a 
schooner beating down, the skipper told us 
where we were, and then we had to pull back 
against a light breeze, and at last entered 
the right river, and sailed and pulled until 
we came to the sloughs or (cut offs) just at 
sundown. Here we resolved to tie up along- 
side of the banks of the stream unti! day- 
light, and a nice time we had of it that night, 
tor I never saw such ferocious and such 
monstrous large mosquitos. They came up- 
on us by millions, and gave us no peace or 
rest. 

Mr. Weeks, who knew Latin and lots of 
things which all editors are supposed to 
know, thought that he could euchre the 
pests, so he built a smudge around the base 
of a small cedar-tree, crawled up to the fork, 
and then said, — 

“Well, T——, I mall right. The smoke 
is suffocating, but the mosquitoes dare not 
come near me.” 

And so coughing and wheezing he had a 
few cat naps, but toward morning, when the | 
cool air had given us a little respite, and we 
were sleeping the sleep of the tired and = 
fane, there was a crash and a yell, half a 
hundred yells, a quick of feet,a 
few gun-shots, and, when the fleeing ones 
returned, and the ground was looked over, 
we found poor Weeks wiping the ashes out 
of his eyes, and hunting for his glasses. 


The smudge had burned through the truak 
14 


of the tree, and it had come down witha 
rush, and most of our people being awaken- 
by the noise had a vague idea that we were 
attacked by the Indians or a gris'y bear, 
and there was a stampede in consequence. 
No one was injured, fortunately, in spite of 
the shots that were fired at imaginary ene- 
mies. 

We got under way at daybreak, and by 
pulling and sailing reached Sacramento City 
at sundown, pitched our tents, and had a 
comfortable night’s sleep, for the mosquitos 
did not infest the city, The next day we 
unloaded our boats, and then advice was 
asked as to the best place to start our min- 
ing camp. There were Feather River, the 
Yuba; Mareposa, and Mokelumne Hill, and 
the last place seemed to be the most favora- 
ble, and report said that gold was being 
taken from the banks of the river of that 
name hy the pound. The men who said 
that had not been brought up under New- 
England civilization and the teachings of 
the Bible. To speak impiously they were 
teamsters and cussed liars, for they wanted 
the job of freighting, for which they charged 
the nice little sum of a dollar per pound. It 
was voted to go to Mokelumne Hill, and 
one morning three six-mule teams started, 
the people walking and carrying their re- 
volvers and rifles. They did not know the 
country or what was before them, for, after 
crossing the American River, the heat of. 
the prairie become so oppressive that. 
guns were piled on to the wagons, and men 
began to think of the other world where the 
climate is said, by ministers, to be hot, but, 
no warmer than a California prairie under a. 
July sun. Heavens, how the people did suf- 
fer. Some of them sank down fainting, and ; 
were loaded in the wagons; others started . 
to wander off in search of babbling rivers 
and green places, and were brought back ;_ 
and others sat down under sage bushes, and. 
imagined they were home and surrounded b 
their families. Poor Mr. Bradford, who 
was a clever old fellow, and whom we had. 
bullyragged into being captain of our mess 
from the time he had recovered from his. 
seasickness until we arrived in California, . 
held imaginary conversations with his wife, 
and showed fight when he was urged to con- 
tinue his journey. Men dropped in all di-. 
rections, and were wild with delirium and 
tortured with thirst, for but few had thought 
it necessary to take water in their canteens,. 
That stretch of prairie was but thirty-five or 
forty miles donk yet all day long the peo- 
ple toiled on and only reached a branch of 
the Sacramento River at sundown, and then 
men rushed into the stream, laid down in it, 
and drank until they could hold no more, 
while the animals were turned loose, and imi- 
tated their inhuman masters. 

There was no cooking that night. Mea. 
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were too tired to build fires. All they want- 
ed was to lie on their blankets at the edge 
of the stream, and see the water as it glided 
along the green banks. Some of the peo- 
ple were weeks in recovering from the trials 
of that journey, and one poor fellow, B. R. 
Van Horn, of Chicopee, never got well, but 
died soon after the company disbanded, and 
when word was sent to one of our religious 
friends to come down the river, and 
perform religious ceremonies over his re- 
mains, message was received to the effect 
that a fee of twenty dollars would be re- 

uired for such labor. Verily, our New- 

england civilization and Bible influence 
were slipping away from us very fast. The 
Devil was having his turn as usual. 

The next day the mines were gained, and 
the tents piched, and gold hunting com- 
menced in earnest. But it was different 
from what had been expected. The water 
was icy cold; the sun at a red heat; the 
stones were twice as large as New-England 
rocks, and more numerous; the dirt did not 
pan out well; men were sick or “sogered ” 
as the sailors say, and those who were smart 
did not like to work for peopie who could 
not or would not, and so dissatisfaction 
crept in, and there was grumbling and growl- 
ing and recriminations and blame, and, at 
last, a meeting was called, and it was voted 
to wind up the company, to sell the ship and 
> a and let every man take care of him- 
se 


I did not learn of this for some time, as I 
had returned to the ship with my boat, and 
then aided in constructing and launching 
the steamboat Edward Everett, Fr., the 
first steamer that was ever seen on the Sac- 
ramento River. She got up steam the day 
after she slid into the water, and was com- 
manded by William V. Wells, and the chief 
engineer was A. M. Proctor, now of East 
Boston. She had a hard time getting up 
the river, from the fact that the commander 
made a bargain to tow a barque a long dis- 
tance, and could n’t do it, and when the 
steamer wanted to give up the job the mas- 
ter of the vessel swore it should n’t be done, 
and there was but one resource, and that 
was to cut the tow line, and that was accom- 
plished one ‘night, and the steamer paddled 
away at the rate of two knots per hour under 
fuli steam. The barque drifted on a shoal 
before she could anchor, and the master 

_ swore so vividly that the vessel’s deck was 
full of sparks like a premium piece of fire- 
works on a fourth-of-July night. The Zad- 
ward Everett, Fr., was sold to some parties 
in Sacramentu City (1 believe Lew Lent, 
the circus man, was one of them) for the 
sum of five thousand five hundred dollars; 
and was snagged and wrecked on the upper 
Sacramento River, some few months 1 al 


After the disbandment the company scat- 
tered in all directions. Some raised money, 
and returned home as soon as possible. 
The news of the break-up was brought to 
Sacramento City by Mr. M. D. Spaulding, 
who rode into camp one evening, sunburnt, 
dusty, thin, and hungry, on a gaunt mus- 
tang. He said the company had “ busted,” 
and our Bibles and New-England civiliza- 
tion fell below par at once. He announced 
that Mr. J. L. Bates, one of the directors, 
was empowered to sell the ship and cargo 
for all that he could get, and, after the debts 
were settled, the balance should be paid to 
the stockholders. It was a great blow to 
many of us, and yet the disbandment could 
not avs been avoided, as long as we were 
a company, as some men were sick and un- 
able to work, and those who could work had 
to share with those who could not or would 
not. 
I may as well finish the history of the 
ship while I am about it. There were two 
persons who wanted to buy her, Captain 
Smith and a Boston man, a pious gentleman 
who believed in New England civilization 
and the Bible. They arrived on board the 
Edward Everett one Sunday morning about 
nine o'clock, from San Francisco, in the same 
vessel, and each knew what the other was 
after. Now Captain Smith, a bluff old tar, 
who could swear on the quarter-deck in sev- 
en different languages, respected the sab- 
bath sufficiently to make no offer on that 
day, but to wait until Monday morning ; but, 
alas, when Monday morning dawned the 
vessel had been sold for thirty thousand 
dollars, to the gentleman who believed in 
Bibles. It was a great bargain, and Mr. 
Bates might have done better, for the ship 
had on board two hundred barrels of mess 
beef, one hundred barrels clear pork, seven- 
ty-five casks of pilot bread, rice, beans, and 
stores of all kinds. 

Captain Smith was quite disappointed, 
and wanted one-third, and the owner said 
that he cquid have it and command the 


ship. 

“What will you charge me for a third in- 
terest?” asked the sailor. 

“ Ten thousand dollars,” said the owner. 

“T will take it,” chuckled the old salt. 

“What will you charge per month, to take 
command of the ship?” asked the owner, 
the good man. ; 

“Six hundred dollars per month,” grin- 
ned the sailor. 

“1 will give it,” the owner remarked, and 
he did not change countenance, and once 
more the old salt hitched up the seat of his 
breeches until he almost lifted himself from 
the deck. 

“By the way,” Captain Smith said, “1 


was launched. 


have n’t got any money. I ’ll ic my note 
and a mortgage for my share of the vessel.” 
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“That ’s all right, cap. It is perfectl 
“3 4 

“ But what interest will you charge me?” 
asked the captain, who began to think that 
he was dealing with a saint. 

“ Ob, not much, ten per cent a month, the 

lar rate.” 

“Ten damnations,” roared the captain. 
“ I won't give it.” 

“Then I sha’n’t pay six hundred dollars 
per month for your services.” 

They spluttered for a while, but at last a 
satisfactory explanation was arrived at. 
The captain was to receive one hundred 
dollars per month, and pay interest at the 
rate of ten per cent per year; and then the 
vessel was taken to San Francisco, and put 
on the route to Panama, and advertised for 
passengers, and her name was sufficient to 
attract two hundred sick and dying men, all 
anxious to return home, and live in peace, 
and to forget their hardships and dreams of 
wealth. The ship was advertised to carry 
experienced — and to be provided 
with the nicest of sea-stores; but even the 
best of doctors can’t always save, and salt 
beef and pork are not good diet for people 
suffering with chills and fever and chronic 
dysentery, consequently there was a line of 
cadavres from the Golden Gate to Panama, 
for men died rapidly in warm weather, and 
I understood there was much indignation 
when the vessel arrived at Panama, but 
only hot words were used, and noone was 
injured. The ship returned to San Fran- 
cisco, and loaded for a foreign port, and I 
never heard of her again. She was a noble 
vessel, and, ke her namesake, was great in 
all kinds of weather except calms. 

Captain Smith,a g sailor and a good 
man, a kind father and husband, died in 
Medford some six or eight years ago, and 
the last words he entenal were, “ Tell Cap- 
tain T—— to come to my funeral, and act 
as pall-bearer;” and I complied with his 
wishes, and was the only member of the 
company present. 

Eight of my messmates organized a com- 
pany, and we went to the Rio de da Pluma 
or Feather River, and located near Mr. Bid- 
well’s ranch. Mr. Bidwell had forty or fifty 
Indians in his employ, looking after his cat- 
tle, and digging zold, and there he laid the 
foundation of a large fortune, I understand. 
He was very kind to us, and assisted us in 
every way possible, and, if the gentleman is 
still alive, I take this means ot thanking 
him. Rather late, but sti!] it shows a good 
intention, and, though many years have 
passed, an act of courtesy is not forgotten. 

We did dig much gold out of the banks 
and shallows of the Feather River, but we 
did not make money, for we were in the di- 
rect track of overland travelers, and they 
came upon us like hungry wolves, and we 


Had to feed them gratuitously, or see the 
»0or fellows starve. Their teams would 
ak down on the other side of the moun- 
tain, or their oxen would die for the want of 
ass, and then the overland emigrant would 
rag his weary limbs over the high Siertas, 
and drop in on us famished and penniless. 
You can’t keep open house and feed guests 
when flour is one dollar a pound, pork the 
same, hard-tack fifty cents, and meal seven- 
ty-five cents per pound, unless you havea 
big balance at your banker’s, and our bank 
was buried under rocks and sand, and every 
rain of gold that we received cost us much 
abor and suffering under a burring sun. 

One overland traveler from Indiana 
brought his daughter with him one day, and 
dropped in on us while we were at dinner. 
She was a stout, sunburnt girl, about eigh- 
teen years of age, bare-footed, and scant of 
dress, but she was a Venus in our eyes, ‘for 
she was the first white woman we had séen 
for months. She was hungry, and we filled 
her up with the best we hadincamp. Heav- 
ens, how she did eat. We saw ounces and 
ounces of gold go down her throat without 
a quiver, and her father, a thin man, kept 
her ‘company, mouthful for mouthful, until 
we feared a famine. As the pair had no 
place to go to, we started them in the gold- 
digging line, gave them a tent and tools and 

rovisions, and in a week’s time the ungrate- 
ul jade (just like a woman) married a miner 
from a rival camp, and did not even invite 
us to the wedding. One of the ministers 
who was somewhere on the river, performed 
the ceremony, and charged the bridegroom 
two ounces for the work; and the residents: 
of Bidwell’s Bar were so indignant at the 
outrage that they swore they would lynch 
him if he took a single scale of gold, and 
the reverend gentleman minded the voice of. 
reason, and went home without his fee. 
We might imitate those miners here. _ 

We did not take the credit to ourselves 
for what we did for the sick and hungry, 
and, if we slighted the Bible a little in our 
wanderings, let us hope that the Lord will 
remember some of the good things we did, 
as well as the bad, and pass a few checks to 
our credit when the proper time comes. 


Some of our boys were rather spooney on. 


the girl, and- when, a week later, her hus- 


band sprained his back, in the mines, and. 
his wife came around and wanted some lini-. 
ment, our company would not respond until- 


she shed tears, and then every man volun- 
teered a remedy. 

There was a weak-minded Kanaka at the 
Bar, and he fell in love with the lady from 
Indiana, and would dig for gold all day, and 
present it to the wife at night, and she did 


not hesitate to take all that'the poor spooney - 


fellow would bring, and did smile on him; 
and, at last, the Kanaka lost his reason, and 
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used to go up a dark ravine, between two 
high mountains, get on a dead pine-wood 
stump, and how! and yell all night, and first 
one miner and then another would step to 
the door of his tent, take aim at the sup- 
posed position of the Sandwich Islander, 
and bang away at him, and the love-cracked 
fellow would yell louder than ever, and re- 
peat for the thousandth time the words, 
“ Aole maikai.” This means no good, and 
sounds very musical when it comes from 
the lips of a Kanaka girl, sixteen years of 
age, and inclinations of a coquettish nature, 
and a grass hammock and lots of fruit and 
birds and no missionaries within fifty miles, 
but it becomes tiresome when a crazy fellow 
yells it out night after night, and keeps peo- 
ple awake. I believe some one shot him, or 
that he drowned himse!f at last. At any 
rate his body was found one morning on 
the bank of the stream, and it was buried in 
a hole, and no questions asked, and the only 
real mourner the poor fellow had was the 
stout-hearted wife of the miner, and she 
mourned because the supply of incoming 
gold dust was stopped by the untimely 
death. 

Of course no such tragedy could have 
rappened in our large cities where men and 
women read their Bibles and attend church, 
and only in places remote from all civiliza- 
tion could a man’s head have been turned 
by a woman, who accepted presents, and was 
not responsible for the results, madness and 
death. Poor Kanaka! it would have been 
better if you had confined your love to the 
dark-eyed girls of your own sunny island, 
and let white women severely alone. 

But speaking of luck at the mines at Bid- 
well’s Bar, I will relate a few cases just to 
show that intelligence and reason did not al- 
ways bring good results to the treasury. 
Near us was a camp of four men, two of them 
Mexicans, one a stout negro, and the other 
a white man, an American. The two latter 
had married the sisters of the two Mexicans, 
for the lower order of California women 
were not particular about color when choos- 
ing partners for life. These men were from 
San Diego, and for years the white man and 
the negro had paddled up and down the 
coast, in a flat-bottomed boat, hunting otter, 
being good rifle-shots. They had determin- 
ed to try their fortunes at mining, located 
on the banks of Feather River, built a dam, 
turned the water from alittle quiet bend of 
the stream, so that they could get at the grav- 
el and bed rock or blue clay, and in six 
weeks’ time scooped up thirty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of dust, and when I left the mines 
were still at work and doing well. 

‘The next case of importance was one of 
the crew of the Edward Everett, a simple- 
minded German, who had worked his pas- 
sage to California. He was about two miles 


below us, and one day while prospecting 
found a little nook at the edge of the stream, 
not more than a ‘yard square, and out of that 
dirt he took ten thousand dollars’ worth in 
one week’s time, and then hired one of his 
old shipmates to escort his gold and himself 
to San Francisco, for he lost his head, and 
feared that every one who came near him 
was intent on robbery. The gold reached 
the city in safety, and then, well, sailors are 
not penurious, and the last I heard of the 
Dutchman he was hauling ropes and swear- 
ing excitedly in broken English. 

We should have done well and made 
money, but chills and fever broke out and 
confined half of our force to the camp, and 
our doctor’s bills were an ounce a visit. One 
of our company attended us, a medical stu- 
dent, Doctor V. L. Owen (the last I heard 
of him he was having a large practice in 
Springfield, Mass.), who had set up his shin- 
gie on the river, and did a thriving business 
with what drugs he had in his possession. 
His charges were really moderate for the lo- 
cality, and were paid quite readily. 

One day, after we had nearly recovered 
from our disease, and had a goodly sized 
buckskin pouch of gold dust, some scamp 
set fire to our tent in our absence, and burn- 
ed it down, with every article we owned, ri- 
fles, revolvers, beds, and blankets, and car- 
ried off the gold which we had buried in the 
ground under one of the mattresses. This 
was a hard stroke of luck, and staggered us. 
The thief and incendiary remained unknown, 
He would have died a sudden death haa he 
been discovered, and there would have been 
none to mourn his exit from this world. 

After this we separated, and some went 
one way and some another. I returned to 
San Francisco, and passed the wet season, 
and made some money, and afterward visit- 
ed the Sandwich Islands and a dozen other 
islands in the Pacific, Australia, Manilla, 
China, and came home by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The fate of a large number of my compan- 
ions [| never knew. Mr. Bates returned 
heme, and led the Twelfth Massachusetts 
Regiment in the Civil War, and at one time 
was state police comissioner, and on Gov- 
ernor Claflin’s staff. He died a few years 
since, much regretted. Mr. M. D. Spauld- 
ing is rich and prosperous, and of the firm 
of Nash, Spaulding & Co., sugar merchants, 
of Boston. Colonel A. M. Procter also 
served his country during the Civil War, 
and is now a member of the city govern- 
ment and a resident of East Boston. T. J. 
Bryant became a prosperous landlord of 
this city, and died ten years since or more. 
Mr. E. P. Weeks worked in the mines for 
some months, and then resumed the more 
congenial occupation of editing, and return- 
ed to the paste-pot and died some few years 
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since editor of a Sacramento paper. Mr. 
William V. Wells, our chief mate, took up 
with literary matters upon returning East, 
and wrote for several New-York publica- 
tions. I do not know where he is at the 
present time. 

My last interview with Mr. G. W. Brad- 
ford, the same kind-hearted old fellow, who 
had served as captain of our mess on our 
passage out,and who had imagined that he 
was holding pleasing converse with his wife 
while sunstruck on the prairie, was a startling 
one. He had remained some time in Cali- 
fornia, and struggled and strove for fortune, 
which came very slowly, but still he persever- 
ed, and at last started for home by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama. One day a friend of 
his told me that the old man had returned 
sick, but cheerful, and would like to see me. 
He had arrived but a week before, and tak- 
en immediately to his bed, and when asktd 
to relate some of his wanderings had said, — 

“ Yes, in a little while I ‘ll tell you all.” 

That very afternoun I went to his resi- 
dence,on Hanover Street, and rung the bell. 
A servant girl came to the door, and when 
I asked for Mr. Bradford, she replied quite 
briskly, — 

“Oh, yes; walk up-stairs, and enter the 
first door at the head of the flight. You 
need not knock.” 

I wondered, but did as directed. As I en- 
tered the room, I saw the form of the sick 
man on a bed, and his face covered with a 
sheet. 

“ Bradford, old boy, how goes it?” I cried, 
in a cheery tone. . 

There was no response. I heard a wail 
im the next room, but paid no attention to it, 
supposing that some one was laughing in a 
suppressed manner. 

“Cheer up, old pard,” I continued, “ we 
‘ll soon have you out of this.” 

Then I turned down the sheet, and, to my 
great surprise, saw that the man was dead. 

He died an hour before I arrived, and all 
the gold of California was worthless to him. 
He had struggled and striven for wealth, 
and came home to die just as he thought 
there was a bright future before him. A fu- 
ture in which there was leisure and comfort 
and happiness in the society of a wife who 
waited for him patiently. Let us hope that 
he found all he anticipated, not in this world 
but in that to come, life — 

Long George Campbell was elécted judge 
of probate of Calaveras County, did n’t 
stick to the right political party, was turned 
out of office, and died in Ni when 
the man of destiny, William Walker, invad- 
ed that country. 


A few words more and I am done. One 
day while in Benicia after the ship had left 
that place, I went into a pulperia to geta 
glass of ale, and saw in the corner of the 
store a stack of a dozen or two Bibles. 
The proprietor said that he had bought them 
for fifty and twenty-five cents each. 1 did 
not examine them, or look for names on the 
fly leaves, I knew them. We hope those 
same Bibles are doing good in various parts 
of the world, and even in grog shops. 

Yet our New-England civilization was not 
quite a failure, after all, in that strange coun- 
ry» for when the State voted on the question 
of slavery all the Edward Everett Company 
marched up to the polls, and voted “ No” in 
big letters; and if we had our faults as min- 
ers toward each other, let that one act blot 
them all out, for many of our party were pro 
slavery men, but knew that Califorina was 
not the place for the peculiar institution, 
and so the Golden State was kept free, and 
may it ever remain so, and grow greater 
and greater and prosper, and be the bright- 
est jewel in a crown of stars, but with all its 
wealth and all its intelligence, I had rather 
live in California before it was annexed as I 
first knew it in 1843, when you could travel 
from one end of the land to the other, and 
without a cent in your pockets, than in these 
days of railroads and steamboats and money 
making, for a boy’s impressions of fun are 
more vivid than a man’s, and I did have lots 
of enjoyment in the ship Admittance, cruis- 
ing up and down the coast, but I did n’t 
think so in those days. 


Since the above was in type I have re 
ceived the following letter from one of the 
company, who is now located at Lodi, Saa 
Joaquin County, California. In his note he 
writes, — 

“ Some party sent me the Boston Sunday 
Globe containing a reminiscence of the 
ward Everett Company, and the perusal 
carried my mind back to the old ship Z@ 
ward Everett, and | sailed the voyage overt 
again. Those were glorious old times. 

ou speak of the pioneer steamboat of Cal- 
ifornia, and | will send you a photograph of 
the steamer, taken as she lay in the straits 
of Benicia, from a drawing of mine. I run 
across some of the boys now and then, and 
we talk over the old times aboard the ship, 
and ask each other, ‘Who stole the pud- 
ding?’ and how I burned my fingers, but i 
got the duff. I met Captain Smith a few 
years before his death, and told him who 
took the duff ‘fixens’ at Bidwell’s Bar, for 
you and | the balance of the boys in our 
camp. Yours, A. W. G.” 
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TWO WIVES. 


BY E. E. BROWN. 


IRAM ARMSTRONG’S wife was 

dead. It made little difference to the 
neighbors, to be sure, whether she lived or 
died; and yet on that bright spring morn- 
ing, when the old church bell sent out 
through the village of Bridgeton the sol- 
emn tidings that some time during the 
night a soul had winged its way from earth, 
many a workman hurrying along to his 
daily toil, and many a housewife busy in 
preparing the morning meal, paused to 
count the strokes ; and when they ceased at 
twenty-eight, said with a sigh of relief, 
“ Hiram Armstrong’s wife has gone, thank 
God!” 

And yet, she was no brawling vixen 
whose noisy ‘tongue had disturbed the 
peace of the neighborhood,—no meddle- 
some busybody, sowing broadcast the seeds 
of slander and discord,— but a mild and 
gentle woman, fair to look upon, meek and 
ielding in character, one who kept her 

use in order, and held the honor of her 
lord and master above all price. 

Such was Hiram Armstrong’s wife; but 
when the neighbors said, “She has gone, 
thank God!” they were not thinking of 
that; they were thinking how, ten years 
ago, she had come among them a modest 
bride, fair as the lilies that were just then 
bursting into bloom, and merry as the birds 
who sang their sweet songs, and made their 
airy homes amid the choice er and 
grand old trees that embowered Hiram 
Armstrong’s stately mansion. 

This same mansion with its broad ter- 
races and gardens, its acre upon acre of 
woodland and meadow, ‘had come to him 
from a prudent and careful father; and as 
no incumbrance in the shape of a widowed 
mother or dependent sister came with it, 
the young man had nothing to do but se- 
lect a mistress for his beautiful home; and 
this he set about at once. 

There were many young ladies, comely 
and of good repute, in the town of Bridge- 
ton, but none of them seemed anxious to 
become “Mrs. Armstrong.” He had too 
often expressed in their hearing the opin- 
ion that no woman was fit for a wife who 
was not wiking to renounce the pomp and 
vanity of the world, and to conform entirely 
to the will and judgment of her husband. 

Perhaps there were a few women in town 
who would have done this for the sake of 
the handsome home and vast estate, but 
those few Hiram Armstrong with his de- 


cided taste for youth and beauty would not 
accept. So he went out of town to select a 
wife; and so successful was he, that scarce- 
ly six months had elapsed after he came in- 
to possession of his property, betore he 
brought home one who was, in name at 
least, to be the mistress of “ Elmwood,” the 
name which he had given the old home- 
stead, 

It was Saturday night when the newly 
married pair arrived at Bridgeton, and the 
next day the church of which the bride- 
gfoom was a strong pillar was well filled, 

The new spring suits had been chris- 
tened a week or two before, so to Mr. and 
Mrs. Armstrong alone belonged the credit 
of drawing so full a house. But it was not 
the young people alone who stared at the 
bride till her fair face turned crimson be- 
neath the snowy veil; the old gray-haired 
men feasted their eyes upon her beauty, 
and went home declaring that “she was 

retty as a pink, and it was a pity she had 

en so taken in.” 

Hiram Armstrong did not look at it in 
that light. In bringing home to his stately, 
weil-furnished house, a homeless, penniless 
orphan, who had just left school for the 
purpose of earning her own living, he 
thought he had done a deed worthy of com- 
mendation. And when he had borne her 
away from the snares and temptations of 
this wicked world, and taken upon himself 
the task of forming her young mind after a 
model of his own, and of teaching the 
age thing, who was only a child in world- 
y wisdom, to humble the flesh that the 
spirit might grow strong, he felt that he 
had snatched a brand from the burning. 

The next day after the bride had made 
her début in the village church, she was 
honored with callers. Three young ladies, 
belles of the village, girls who, while they 
enjoyed -life as they found it, and entered 
with spirit and anination into all sorts of in- 
nocent merry-making, wouid scorn to do a 
mean or unworthy act, had decided among 
themselves that it was too bad for the 
young stranger, no older than they were, 
to be shut up in that gloomy old house, 
with no companion except the disagreeable 
old housekeeper, who was enough to frighten 
a nervous person into hysterics; so, as they 
knew that Mr. Armstrong was away, they 
ventured to call and introduce themselves. 
In answer to their inquiries, the old house- 
keeper pursed up her thio lips, and in- — 
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formed them that Mrs. Armstrong was at 
home, but that no doubt she had rather not 
receive callers so soon after entering upon 
her new duties. The young ladies had ex- 
pected opposition from the grim warden of 
the castle, and were not to be defeated; so 


after assuring the unsocial lady that they 
should wait until she had announced them, 
they were shown into the sitting-room. 

It was a pleasant room, well filled with 
costly furniture and ornaments, but every- 
thing appeared so stiff and precise, that the 
restless visitors longed to stir things upa 
little, and make the room look as though 
people lived in it. While they were ex- 
pressing this laudable desire, the door 
opened to admit their hostess. Her slight 
form and fair face were child-like in outline 
and beauty, and her sunny curls hung 
loosely about her shoulders, justifying the 
opinion that the visitors afterward ex- 
pressed, that she looked like a “real fairy.” 

The conversation was somewhat formal 
and constrained at first, but this constraint 
soon wore away, and before the ladies left 
they had learned that Mrs. Armstrong was 
only eighteen, just from boarding-school, but 
expecting to be at once introduced into the 
best and gayest society of Bridgeton. This 
they learned from her; but they found out 
by intuition, as it were, that she had been 
dependent upon distant relatives, who, in 
euler to get her off their hands, had per- 
suaded her into a marriage with Hiram 


Armstrong, and that not being accustomed 
to attentions from the sterner sex, she had 
thought herself strangely favored in being 
chosen for a wife by one so rich and wise 


as he. And so, full of hope and happiness, 
she had exchanged a life of poverty and de- 
pendence, to become, as she thought, the 
petted and cherished wife of one who, 
though somewhat reticent, was at heart all 
that was noble and generous. 

This was the creature of which the rigid 
disciplinarian, the bigoted, self-conceited 
Hiram Armstrong, was to form his model 
wife. He commenced his training at once. 
For the first time since leaving her old 
home, Mrs. Armstrong was enjoying the 
society of young people, girls whose hearts 
were as light as her own, and who had not 
been taught that innocent mirth and _ happi- 
ness were sinful in the sight of the Creator. 

The sound of happy voices was ringing 
through the lofty rooms, calling a frown to 
the face of Mrs. Grump, the housekeeper, 
when Mr. Armstrong entered the hall. For 
a moment he was undecided what to do. 
He could not have such thoughtless levity 
in his house. Those giddy girls might as 
well understand at once that he did not 
consider them fit companions for his wife, 
and that their visits were neither to be de- 
sired nor tolerated. So with a stern face 


and a manner that struck a chill to each of 
the four, he went into the sitting-room. 
With the slightest and stiffest of bows, he 
barely acknowledged the presence of visi- 
tors; then taking up a volume of printed 
sermons, sat down to peruse them, plainly 


showing that he desired the unwelcome 
callers to take their departure. 

This they were not slow to do, declaring 
when they reached the freedom of the outer 
world, that Hiram Armstrong was a tyrant, 


and that they had rather be killed outright 
like Bluebeard’s wives, than to be frozen to 
death by inches, as that beautiful victim 
whom they had left behind was sure to be. 

After they had gone Mr. Armstrong laid 
down his book and walked up and down the 
room, hardly knowing what to say first; 
but his young wife broke the silence by say- 
ing, . 

“ Those young ladies said they were ac- 
quainted with you; but you didn’t seem glad 
to see them. Don’t you like them?” 

“ Annis,” replied he solemnly, “ you know 
nothing at all about the people of this vil- - 
lage, while I have lived here all my days. 
' consider myself better qualified to select 
your associates, than you are to choose 
them for yourself.” 

“But I did not choose them exactly; 
they came to see me of their own accord, 
and I liked them very much. Why are 
they not fit associates for me?” 

“ My dear, you are a married woman now, 
and the wife uf one who is called a pillar of 
the church. As such it becomes you to 
choose your friends among those of like 
standing. The girls who have just called on 
you —for the last time, I trust are giddy, 
frivolous things, whose minds are wholiy 
engrossed by the vanities of this world, and 
I do not wish my wife to be subjected to 
their influence.” 

“But I am 
church.” 

“ No doubt; they go to church merely to 
pass away time; they have no interest at all 
in religious things. I presume they will be 
in some dance-hall before the week is out.” 

“I have promised to return their call 
soon.” 

“A bad promise is better broken than ~ 
kept. Now that you know my wishes, I 
trust that you will not cultivate their ac- 
quaintance. I will introduce you to any 
people whose friendship I wish you to seek. 
To commence with, Elder Barnes and his 
wife, and Miss Pamelia Stetson, an active 
laborer in the vineyard of the Lord, are to 
call on us this evening, Tomorrow evening 
the weekly prayer-meeting is to be held, 
and on Wednesday evening we are invited 
to meet with others at the parsonage, to de- 
vise some means of aiding the foreign mis- 
sionaries in their labors. So you see you 


sure I saw them all in 
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will hardly have time to be lonely. Do you 
not see, my dear, the sun is shining cine | 
in upon the carpet? I will close the blind, 
and you can open it a little while in the 


ets round here. 
lowed the sun to 


Hiram Armstrong closed the blind, and 
went out into the kitchen to give orders 
concerning tea; and the timid, disappointed 
bride of only a week stole up to her room, 
and indulged in a fit of bitter weeping. 

So Hiram Armstrong’s training was com- 
menced ; and, aided by the passionless, sol- 
emn-visaged housekeeper, ‘t was persistent- 
ly carried on. If Mrs. Armstrong had 
been one of your strong-minded, self-willed 
women, it would have been different ; but as 
it was, she drooped like a warm southern 

lant amid the cold snows of a New-Eng- 
dad winter, Her husband never scolded, 
that was beneath his dignity; but he had a 
peculiar way of making his meek, dispirited 
wife feel that his will was her law. A laugh 
was seldom heard in their house; no visit- 
ers were encouraged except such as the 
master chose to entertain; and only to such 
places as suited his own tastes did he ever 
take his wife. 

The poor woman’s passion for cultivating 
house-plants was condemned, because plants 
would not flourish without sunlight, and the 
sun was sure to fade the carpets and furni- 
ture. Pocket-money she was not supposed 
to need. If at any time she hinted a wish 
for a few dollars, her husband was sure to 
inquire, very kindly, what she wished to 
purchase ; and on being informed, instead 
of giving her the means, and allowing her 
to suit herself in the selection, he would 
make it his business to purchase the arti- 
cles for her. 

. Still, Hiram Armstrong never meant to 
be unkind to his wife; and if any one had 
.told him that she was not happy, he would 
have thought that either his informer was 
mistaken, or that his wife was very unreas- 
enable. When he brought her to his hand- 
some, well-furnished house, and saw that a 
competent housekeeper, the very one who 
had served in his mother’s day, was ready 
to take sole charge of affairs, he considered 
that he had done all that was needed for 
her comfort; and in choosing for her such 
friends and amusements as his own dogmat- 
ical nature would allow, he thought that he 
had done all that was necessary for her 
happiness. All things else that she desired 
were whims which for the good of her own 
soul must be crushed rather than encour- 


morning, before the sun 
My sainted mother never 
e her carpets.” 


But a ray of sunlight did creep into the 
solemn old house; it came with their babe, 
a sweet little blue-eyed darling, whom the 
fond mother, who had not outgrown all her 


girlish fancies, desired to call May; but in 
this, as in all else, the stronger will ruled 
the weaker, and the child was christened 
Hannah. 

Hiram mane | spent many hours in 
picturing to himself the model child who 
was to obey his slightest wish in the years 
to come ; and in fancy he trained her youn 
mind and formed her ideas until Fs Af 
valed in piety and precocity the brightest 
subject of the memories under which 
the shelves of the sabbath-school library 
groaned. 

But the Lord knew best what kind of soil 
and climate this tender plant needed, ard 
before she was two years old he took her 
home to dwell with the angels. After that 
the light faded from the mother’s eyes, and 
hope and happiness died out of her heart. 
Hiram Armstrong and his friends said that 
she was dying of consumption; but the 
world’s people said that she was freezing 
to death, for the want of love and s 
pathy. She died as she had lived, minis- 
tered unto only by such of the neighbors as 
her husband chose to call in, and tortured 
to the very last with freely expressed doubts 
of her eternal salvation. The many peo- 
who knew what a life of bondage and sub- 
jection she had led, rejoiced to know that 
the pure spirit had been freed at last; and 
so, as the church-bell sent out the tidings 
of her release, they said fervently, “ Thank 
God!” 

Hiram Armstrong was not one to mur- 
mur at the dispensation of Providence. The 
Lord had seen fit to take from him the wife 
of his home, if not of his heart; and he 
would have thought himself the vilest of | 
sinners had he rebelled against the will of 
the Lord. So he purchased for his de- 
parted spouse a costly monument to show 
the world how much he had loved her, and 
then went his accustomed way. 

Twelve months bara by, and again he 
felt that he needed a wife. But now that 
he was beginning to feel the weight of 
years, he no longer sought a partner among 
the youthful; this time, much to the sur- 
prise of all who knew him, his choice fell 
upon a maiden lady of his own town, 
though not of his own church. 

People were surprised at his choice, be- 
cause, though belonging to that abused 
class called “ old maids,’ she had lost none 
of her youthful sprightiiness and vivacity, 
and could still laugh and joke with the gay- 
est. Strange to say, she encouraged his 
addresses, and in three months after the 
matter began to be talked of in public, they 
were married. 


before the ceremony was to be 


The da 
peitarned she sat alone, thinking over her 
prospects in life, when two of her most in- 


timate friends entered. 
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. “We have come to bid you farewell,” 
= the eider of the two with mock solem- 
nity. 


Oa I am not going out of town!” she 


“ No, but you might as well be. We 
-_ never meet again after you are mar- 


“Iam not so sure of that. I shall have 
a dozen or so of my friends take tea with 
me before I have been married a month. 
If you do not both refuse my inyitation, 
you will both be among the number. 
“That’s a good joke!” said the other 
lady. “Even if Hiram Armstrong were 
out of town, Mrs. Gramp, the old house- 
keeper, would veto a tea-party.” 
“I shall not ask Mrs. Grump’s consent ; 
neither shall I wait for Hiram Armstrong to 
be out of town before I receive company.” 
“It’s all very well for you to talk,” said 
the first speaker; “ but we know just how it 
wil} be. He kept his first wife cooped up 
there, never allowing her out, except to 
some sort of church meeting, and never 
allowing her to see any young company that 
she cared for, till the poor thing pined 
away and died from sheer loneliness and 
heart-sickness! There was some excuse 
for her becoming Mrs. Armstrong, she was 
young: and did not know his peculiarities ; 
t you have known him all your life, and 
are walking right into the tomb with your 
eyes open! I didn’t think you such a” — 
“ Fool! let me finish the sentence for you 
and thank you for your congratulations. No 
doubt they have the merit of sincerity. Now 
let me have my say. I know you both too 
well to think-you will repeat a word of what 
I say, so I will express my opinion freely. 
I confess that I am not desperately in love 
with Hiram Armstrong, that is, in love like 
the foolish young girls that we read of in 
novels; but he has his good traits; and I 
' believe I cam make an average sort of 
husband of him. He owns a handsome 
house ” — 
“Yes; but why do you care how hand- 
some your prison is, as long as it is a 
son ” 
eS Don’t interrupt me, please; it is n’t po- 
lite. As I was saying, he owns a handsome 
house, and has all the worldly goods that 
one need desire. If he were not so bigoted 
and self-conceited, he would really a 
d match. I am sure he is good-look- 


“ He looks well enough; but excuse the 
interruption and go on.” 

“Well, I always thought that if that 
pretty little wife of his had shown proper 
en, she would have got along better with 
him. I always had a passion for managing 


mistress of the situation, I shall be very 
much mistaken.” 
I bees you will succeed ; but for my part, 
I should n’t dare to try the experiment. | am 
afraid you will fail.” 
“A brave commander never knows de- 
feat. Will you help make up my tea- 


party?” 

“Yes; when shall it be? Give yourself 
ample time. We can wait.” 

“I said in one month; but perhaps we 
shall all get to feeling more free and easy 
in two, so I will make it two. Tomorrow 
will be the first day of July; and just two 
months from day after tomorrow, which will 
be the second day of September, I will 
have my party. Don’t fail to come both of 
you ; but don’t mention it till I give out the 
other invitations.” 

“Certainly not. Peace be with you!” 
and with this benediction the friends took 
their departure. 

The next day they were married ; it was 
a quiet ceremony at the parsonage, with no 
witnesses except the pastor’s family; and 
instead of starting at once on a wedding 
tour, Hiram Armstrong took his new wite 
directly to the igen and solemn house 
which had been but a dreary prison to his 
first wife. 
Mrs. Grump had thrown open the parlor’ 
blinds, and set out the dinner in the dining- 
room, instead of the kitchen, where their 
meals were usually served ; and that was all 
that was done in honor of the new bride. 
But more than this had not been expected; 
and with an inward determination to breathe 
a little life into the silent house, Mrs. Arm- 
strong entered upon the new duties of wife 
and mistress. 

A few days passed by very pleasantly, 
and then came a change. One morning she 
came down from her room to find all the 
blinds closed, and every ray of light ex- 
cluded from the front of the house. She 
knew that this was her husband’s work, for 
she had heard him about it, while Mrs. 
Grump was preparing breakfast. Now was 
the time for diplomatic action, and with 
a hand she threw open both windows 
and blinds, and let a whole flood of fragrant 
air and golden sunshine come rushing into 
the rooms. Hiram Armstrong was out in 
the yard, and with something like a frown 
upon his face he came straight up to the 
window. Before he could utter a word of 
remonstrance, his wife said, — 

“What in the world does Mrs. Grump 
mean by shutting out all the light and air ? 
Why, the room seemed as dismal as a 
tomb!” 


“Mrs. Grump did not do it,” said he 
hesitatingly. “I did it myself.” 


people, and | am going to try my hand at 
managing him. I don’t myself 


“Are we to go away, that want the 
house to be shut up? ” ~~ 
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“No; but I saw that the sun was fadin 
the carpets and furniture, so 1 thought it 
best to close the blinds.” 

“Oh, is that all? Well, we cannot dis- 
pense with sun and air; so, if you please, 
we will take up the carpets and furniture 
and pack them away in the dark closet in 
the attic.” 

“ What, and have the rooms bare?” 

“We will have the floors bare, and get 
some plain wooden furniture that will not 
be injured by the sun. This is the pleas- 
antest part of the house, and we can’t let 
such trifles as carpets and furniture prevent 
us from enjoying it. I will help you take 
up the carpets directly after breakfast, if 
you wish,” 

Hiram Armstrong felt nonplussed. He 
did not know how to manage such a case; 
so without a word he turned and walked 
away, while his wife, with a merry song that 
rang through the whole house, went about 
arranging curtains and blinds to suit her 
own taste. She knew perfectly well that 
her proud, stately husband would never 
consent to the removal of his handsome 
furniture, and she felt sure that she had 
gained one point. 

A day or two later he ventured to remon- 
strate with her once again, upon what he 
deemed the extravagant folly of keeping 
the whole house open as though it were 
filled with company. 

“ My dear,” said he hesitatingly, “ why do 
you 7? the whole house open for only us 
two?” ° 

“ Because there are only us two to keep 
it open for,” replied she, gayly. 

“But my first wife seldom opened the 
parlor or sitting-room.” 

“ Where did you sit then?” 


“In the dining-room occasionally; but | 


generally in our own chamber, or in the 
itchen with Mrs. Grump.” 

“Mercy on us, what taste! But I am 
not going to condemn you to those gloomy 
rooms! Why, one might as well not have a 
handsome house to live in, as to have one 
and not live in it! Are n’t those flowers in 
the vases pretty ?” 

“Yes; but it is all nonsense.” 

“What is all nonsense?” 

“Having so many flowers about.” 

“Then the making of them must have 
been all nonsense. O Hiram! I am sure 
you don’t believe that!” - 

Hiram Armstrong was not prepared to 
carry his argument farther, and the subject 
was dropped for all time. Every morning 
the rooms were opened and aired, fresh 
flowers adorned the vases and hanging bas- 
kets, and while Mrs. Grump groaned audi- 
bly at the change, the whole house took on 
a different aspect from what it had worn in 
the days of the first Mrs. Armstrong. 


One morning, as Hiram Armstrong was 
preparing to leave town for the day on busi- 
ness which his wife knew was too urgent to 
admit of postponement, she said to him, — 

“ By the way, there is one thing wanting 
in the sitting-room, and I am going up town 
to order it today. Will you furnish the 
money, or shall I have it charged?” 

“Neither; I will go with you tomorrow.” 

“Oh, but I have made up my mind to 
have it today.” 

“ What is it?” 

“I am not going to tell you,” said she 
smilingly. “It is to be a surprise. You 
will see it tonight.” 

“ Really, I have 20 small bills with me.” 

“Never mind, I shall feel quite proud 
saying, ‘My husband will call and settle the 
bill!’ Your credit is good, I suppose.” 

“ Of course; but I am not in the habit of 
running in debt.” 

“ Well, you need n't remain in debt over 
night. You can run up and pay it this 
evening if you wish,” 

The rumble of the approaching train was 
heard, and Mr. Armstrong was obliged to 
hasten to the station, only half satisfied 
with himself or his wife. Business, how- 
ever, put all other things out of his mind, 
and he never thought of his wife’s purchase 
until, just as they were rising from the tea- 
table that evening, she said to him, — 

“ Come; now, and see what I bought to- 
day. | You kuow I was going to surprise 

ou. 

She led the way to the sitting-room, and 
there, fitting into a niche as nicely as 
though it had been made for just that place, 
sod a handsome parlor organ. 

“ Mrs. Armstrong, have you bought that 
thing ?” 

“Yes; is n’t it nice?” 

“What did it cost?” 

“ Only two hundred dollars.” 

“Two hundred dollars! And you ex- 
pect me to pay for it!” 

“Yes; I knew you could afford it. If 


you had been rI should never have 
thought of it. There is any amount of mu- 
sicin it. Just hear it.” And without giv- 


ing him time for another word, she sat 
down and commenced playing and singin 
some of the beautiful church hymns, whic 
she knew he was particularly fond of. 

As I said before, it was beneath Hiram 
Armstrong’s dignity to scold and rave, and 
not oe what to do he stood silently by 
and listened. The instrument was a good 
one, Mrs. Armstrong had a sweet voice, and 
somehow the music seemed to soothe the 
angry feelings that this unwarrantable act 
of his wife had aroused. Before she had 
finished, he thought to himself that it was 
not so bad a thing to have an organ in the 
house, after all; for now, when the church 
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members met there as they sometimes di 
they could have music and singing, as wel 
as ers. He did not admit this to his 
wife, though. The only remark he made as 
she turned from the organ was, — 

“TI am surprised that you should have 
taken such a liberty; don’t ever léet it hap- 
pen again.” 

“No,” replied she demurely; “I don’t 
think I shall ever want another.” 

For the first time in his life Hiram Arm- 
strong had found a will as strong as his 
own, and a purpose that was so quietly and 
persistently carried into execution, that 
there was really no chance for him to op- 

se it. 

And all this while, Mrs. Grump, without 
one harsh word or arbitrary rule, was made 
to feel that she was no longer mistress, but 
servant. 

A few days after the arrival of the organ, 
Mrs. Armstrong found the old domestic lay- 
ing the table for dinner in the kitchen, wit 
in a few feet of the glowing stove. 

“ Why have you not set the table in the 
dining-room, as usual?” she inquired. 

“ Because,” replied Mrs. Grump, “ it 
makes so much more work} and Mr. Arm- 
strong is willing to eat in the kitchen.” 

“ But I shall not eat in the kitchen; and 
I don’t think it would save labor to set two 
tables.” 

“ The first Mrs. Armstrong always used 
to eat in the kitchen, when there was no 
here.” 

“You seem to forget one thing, Mrs. 

“ What is it?” 

“That I am not the first Mrs. Armstrong, 
and am in no way bound to carry out her 
plans. When I came here, I came as mis- 
tress, and as such I intend to remain. You 
will oblige me by moving the dinner to 
the dining-room; and never again set the 
table for me in the kitchen, unless I desire 
you to.” 

Mrs. Grump set about moving the dishes, 
but with a sullen, spiteful manner that was 
perfectly exasperating. When the last ar- 
ticle had been removed, she came and stood 
before her mistress. 

“Mrs. Armstrong,” said she, “I have 
lived in this house more than twenty years, 
and have never had a hard word with any- 
body; but I don’t think you and I will get 
on well together, I am too old to put up 
with your new-fangled notions, and I had 
better leave, though goodness knows where 
I shall go to, at my time of life?” 

“Very well, Mrs. Grump, I should never 
think of discharging an old and faithful do- 
mestic like yourself; and I should be sorry 
te have you go out into the world at your 
time of life; still, if you are sure that you 
cannot put up with my ways, you had better 


leave. I will speak to Mr. Armstrong about 

ge wages. Or stop a moment; he will not 

home until evening, and if you wish to 
leave this afternoon, | will pay you out of 
my own purse.” 

Mrs. Grump burst into tears, She had 
not really meant to go; and Mrs. Arm- 
strong surmised as much. Still she pitied 
the old woman, and said kindly, — 

“ Remember, it was your own propees 
Mrs. Grump. As I said before, I should 
be sorry to have you leave; but you are at 
liberty to do so if you like. I shall have 
no trouble in finding some one to fill your 
place; but whoever comes into this house 
as a servant, will understand distinctly that 
I am mistress, though I do not mean to be 
ahard-one. You know that both Mr. Arm- 
strong and myself have often urged you to 
have an assistant in the kitchen, for neither 
of us wish you to labor hard; and it is your 
own choice to do the work alone. Think 
the matter over a while ; | should be glad to 
have you stay, but if you wish to leave you 
can do so at your earliest convenience.” 

That was the last that Mrs. Armstrong 
heard about it. Mrs. Grump prepared tea 
as usual, and the only change noticeable in 
her demeanor was an added touch of humil- 
ity. 

"That evening a few of Mrs. Armstrong’s 
old friends called, and a very social time 
they had. The hostess, with ready tact, 
drew her husband into the conversation, 
and managed it in such a way that he could 
not fail to become interested. After a while 
music was introduced, and the sound of 
merry song and clrorus stirred the echoes 
in the grand old house, and roused Mrs. 
Grump from her doze in the old arm-chair 
in the kitchen, causing her to wonder “if 
Hiram Armstrong would allow his new wife 


to turn the house topsy-turvy. 


After her visitors had left, Mrs. Arm- 
strong turned to her hugband, and said, with 
apparent ignorance of giving offence, — 

“ Did n’t you like those songs, Hiram?” 

“No, I did n’t! I think such sentimental 
trash too abominable to be sung in a Chris- 
tian family !” 

“Why, I think them splendid! You 
would n’t want to sing doleful psalms all 
the week round!” 

“Doleful psalms, as you call them, are 
much more appropriate in a sinful world 
like this, than such frivolous nonsense as 
you surprised me by singing this evening!” 

“ What a mistake God made then, when 
he created the canary and bobolink, instead 
of making all birds owls and ravens! But 
there is one song which I saved on purpose 
to sing to you alone, so you must hear it. I 
know you will like it.” 

Before he could utter a word of objection 
she sat down at the organ, and began to 
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tie Deane.” For a moment after the last 
note ceased, there was silence in the room; 
then Mrs. Armstrong said, — 

“Now, Hiram, you must sing one song 
with me! I know you can sing, for I have 
heard you at the prayer-meetings ; so come 
let us have ‘Auld — Syne’!” And she 
‘commenced the familiar air, motioning her 
husband to follow. 

After a few lines had been sung, he ven- 
tured to join his voice with hers, but feeling 
all the while as bashful and ashamed as a 
schoolboy who is caught in the act of com- 

sing his first sonnet. But the ice was 
Sieben, that was all that the wily diplomat- 
ist expected, and without another word of 
reproof, Hiram Armstrong retired, feeling 
strangely like the old woman who did not 
know whether she were herself or some- 
body else. 

Meanwhile the tea-party had not been for- 
mage and as Angust was in its prime, 

rs. Armstrong felt that it was time to give 
the subject serious thought. She was wise 
enough to know that if she announced her 
intention of making a party for her own 
particular friends, her husband, though he 
might not object to it in words, had it in his 
power to show her guests that their pres- 
ence was unwelcome to him; so, like a skill- 
ful general, she employed a liltle strategy 
in order to accomplish her purpose. 

“Don’t you think,” she asked the next 
morning at breakfast, “ that we ought to in- 
vite the minister and his wife here to tea?” 

“] don’t know; perhaps it would be the 
right thing, but I never thought of it.” 

“ Were they ever invited here?” 

“No.” 

“That seems to me rather unsocial, as 
you have been a member of his church so 
many years. If I were you I would invite 
them, with a few of your friends and fellow- 
worshipers, to speng the afternoon with 
us.” 

“You will have to entertain them; and 
that will make a great deal of extra work.” 

“I don’t mind that; I can help Mrs. 
Grump get ready for them, and then I will 
do my best to be agreeable. Perhaps I can 
preside at the tea-table in a way that you 
will not be ashamed of me.” 

“Of course you can! Who will you 
have, and how many?” 

“Invite just whom you please. Come to 
think of it, we can have twelve as well as 
less, and I know there are as many as that 
whose company you would enjoy. Now 
make your selections at once, and I will 
take down the names.” So the list was 
made out, and Mrs. Armstrong smiled as 
she looked it over. There were the names 


play and sing the sweet, sad song of “ Chris- 


other couples of the strictest and stiffest 
sectarians that the church contained. 

“ There,” said she, “ we will have a pleas- 
ant time I am sure! We will send out the 
invitations today, and have them here to- 
morrow. Will that suit you.” 

“Yes; but I thought you did not like 
those people.” 

“Oh, I have nothing against them, except 
their coldness, and I suppose they cannot 
help that. I believe we ought to treat de- 
cent people with courtesy, even if we do 
not fancy every trait of their character.” 

“Quite right. I am sure you are very 
kind to think of entertaining my friends for 
me. What can I do to help you?” 

“ Nothing until tomorrow; then be pre- 
pared to wear your brightest smiles, and 
make the day pass so pleasantly that your 
guests will love to think of it.” 

Everything was in readiness for the visi- 
tors long before their arrival; and when 
they came they were welcomed by Mrs. 
Armstrong with such kind cordiality that 
their hearts warmed toward her, in spite of 
themselves. The tea-table was a marvel of 
taste and skill, and the hostess presided 
with such ease and grace, that her saintly 
husband was worldly-minded enough to feel 
proud of her. 

In the evening the organ was opened, 
and Mrs. Armstrong’s sweet voice mingled 
with the cracked and discordant ones of 
her guests, and sent up hymn after hymn 
with which they had for years been familiar. 
At the last Mr. Armstrong surprised his 
wife by asking her to sing “Christie 
Deane.” Then followed “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
in which évery one present joined; after 
that came the hand-shaking and “ good- 
nights; and as the door closed n the 
last one, both host and hostess felt that 
—_ of their guests had passed a pleasant 

That was the way in which Mrs. Arm- 
strong brought aboat her own tea-party. 
Of course after all the kindness and consid- 
eration shown by his wife toward guests of 
his own choosing, Mr. Armstrong could do 
no less than show the same spirit toward 
his wife’s friends ; and so the second party 
was as much of a success as the first had 
been. There were present the very croak- 
ers who had predicted for her such a 
gloomy life, and they were surprised be- 
yond measure at the ease and freedom with 
which she ruled the household, as well as 
by the —- and almost cordial man- 
ner of her husband, 

There were songs and games in the 
evening, and though he declined to take 
part in them, he oe to look and listen 
with interest and pleasure; and when at 


of Minister Barnes and his wife, and five 


a late hour they took leave he stood with 
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his wife at the gate ‘and cordially invited 
them to repeat the visit. 

“T declare for it!” said one of the visi- 
tors afterward, “I never was so surprised 
my life! Helen Holmes always said she 
had a talent for managing people, and she 
has proved it! I{ Hiram Armstrong’s first 
wife had oniy shown half as much gump- 
tion she might have been alive now.” 

But a greater surprise than this was in 
store for the village people. It was well 
known that Hiram Armstrong took no in- 
terest at all in children; in fact, that his 
own child had been considered by him a 
cross rather than a blessing; so when it 
became noised abroad one cold wintry day 
jn January, that only the night before, some 
heartless wretch had left upon the stately 
man’s threshold a poor little waif of human- 
ity, over whose head only a few days at 
most had rolled, it was decided by all that 
Hiram Armstrong would carry it at once to 
the almshouse. Mrs. Armstrong did not 
think so, however. She was passionately 
fond of children, and since God had given 
her none of her own, she determined to 
adopt this one. She knew better than to 
say so at once, though; and when her hus- 
—_ proposed to send it away, she only 
said, — 

“ We will keep the poor thing a few days 
until it is a little stronger. It seems almost 

ead from neglect, now; and it would be 
like murder to leave it in careless hands. 


Who know but what the Lord sent it to us 
for a purpose ?” 

So the babe was vo day after day upon 
one pretense or another, and when, three 
weeks later, Mrs. Armstrong laid it in her 
husband’s arms, a rosy, healthy infant, and 
told him smilingly that she had decided to 
call it Hiram Armstrong, Jr., a thrill of al- 
most fatherly tenderness ran through his 
veins. 

After that, nothing could induce him to 
have the child sent away. He was getting 
old, he said, and needed some one to hel 
him in his old age, and he might as well 
bring a boy up for that purpose, as to de- 
pend upon hired servants who would feel 
no interest in him, only to see that he had 
their wages ready. 

The advent of this little one made a great 
change in the grand old house. Playthings 
were scattered about in every direction; 
childish laughter and pattering footste 
were heard in all the rooms; and as the 
months passed by, and the boy showed 
signs of more than common beauty and in- 
telligence, no father could be prouder of his 
babe than was Hiram Armstrong of his 
adopted son. 

Mrs. Armstrong’s old friends, who had 
ape to be extremely social and neighbor- 
y, often caught the proud man at a game of 
romp with the mischievous boy, and as they 
looked smilingly on they said to them- 
selves, “ Who would have thought it?” 


WHY SHOULD I? 


BY LYDIA HINMAN CASE. 


should I care 
If my Rupert with the princely air 
And handsome face should linger long 
With other girls in dance and song? 
_ Why should I care? 


Why should I sigh 
If he praises the lips of Kitty Bly; 
If he declares her tender eyes 
Are fairer than the June-day skies? 
Why should I sigh? 


Why should I frown 
When ke notes the style of Susy Brown, 
And raves about her‘queenly grace, 
And the soft curves of her sweet face? 
Why should I frown? 


Wisconsin, 1881. 


Ah! surely, why? 
I can tell in a trice when he is mgh: 
His gay heart holds no one but me: 
But, man-like, oh! he longs to see 
Me pine and sigh. 


There are Ned and Joe 
And Tom and Will on me bestow 
Many a thrilling tender glance, 
And press my hand in the mazy dance; 
And so, and so 


Why should I sigh? 
For my Rupert frets instead of I. 
And, ho! I dance and laugh and sing, 
For well I know that time will pring 


His dear heart nigh. 
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FOR PASTIME. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


“S° Garde Ruthven is expected home 
this evening ?” 

Ada Hemsworth breaks a long silence 
with this sentence, a silence made only mure 
dreamy hitherto by the sound of the river 


falling far down among boulders and bracken 
and brambles at the foot of the slope. 


“Yes, aren’t you glad?” her sister Maud 
makes answer. Maud has not been idle 
all this sunny afternoon, though Ada has. 
Beside her stands a great basket of black- 
berries, which she is now complacently re- 
aa | as she draws off a pair of purple- 
staine 
“Glad!” Ada echoes, with an absent glance 


over the wooded hollow below them, where 
the river runs in its shadowy gorge. “ Why 


should I be glad? What is it to me?” 

“Your own cousin!” 

“I have never considered Garde as my 
cousin; I mean, not as one of my particular 
cousins. He always seemed to belong to 

u. 
“ Oh, that was because you used to snub 


” 


him, Ada! Do you remember how you used 
to quarrel when he came home in the vaca- 
tions ?” 

“He was a horrid boy, so desperately 
downright and sober! I could not put u 

-with him.” Ada shrugs her shoulders wit 
agrimace. “He used to | he liked a girl 
to be a girl, not a tom-boy ; but he was not 
going to change me.” 

“Well, you agreed to differ afterward,” 
Maud says quietly. “You did not quarrel 
so much before he went to New Zealand.” 

“ Because he was not paying any attention 
to what I did,” Ada laughs. “ He was too 
much taken up with you. I tried to horrify 
him, but he took no notice whatever of me. 
You ’re his style exactly, Maud, and it was 
a shame of you to give up writing to him.” 

“Where was the use of it?” Maud an- 
swers demurely. “ Mother thought it fool- 
ish, and Cousin Margaret might not have 
liked it.” 

With a half-smiling face Ada looks cu- 
riously at her sister. 

“ What a matter-of-fact little thing you are, 
Maud! I don’t believe there is a grain of 
romance in your composition. Why, that 
would have made me keep on writing to 
him! But you are just like Garde, realistic 
to the core.” 

“It is the best thing to be,” Maud asserts, 
getting up and shaking the ruddy black- 


berry leaves and husks from her dress, and 
setting her hat straight upon her head. 
“Come, Ada, it is six o’clock, and Cousin 
a will be in a fuss about tea to- 
night. 

Ada gets up too, and looks round her with 
the dreamy, rapt look still in her eyes. She 


neither shakes out her dress nor straightens 
her hat, but she picks up her little dog and 
tucks him under her arm, and turns away 
toward the entrance of the lane which leads 
to- home. Maud follows with the basket. 
It is an autumnal evening, golden sun- 
shine on golden stubble-fields, a gleam of 
scarlet and orange here and there among the 
trees, ripe blackberries on the bronzed and 
— briers, ripe red clusters on the hedges, 
ere and there a tangle of honeysuckle and 
glittering green ivy, here and there a bough 
or bramble burning with hectic crimson, and 
over all a deep blue sky without a cloud. 
In the slanting sunshine Ada walks down 


the quiet lane. Maud follows her, They 
do not speak to each other; they have said 
all that they have to say to each other for 
the present, and Ada stares straight before 
her, and Maud walks with her eyes on the 
ground. Ada wears a white cambric dress, 
rather crushed and blackberry-stained, and 
a white muslin hat pulled well down over 
her face. She goes along with her chin in 
the air, but that may be because otherwise 
she could scarcely see where she is going. 
Maud has on a neat brown-holland dress 
and a sailor hat, with a brown ribbon round 
it. The faces of the two are not unlike, but 
Ada’s large light-blue eyes deepened into 
violet in Maud, and Ada’s fleecy fair hair, 
nomey up anyhow, darkens into golden- 
rown in her sister’s plaits and curls. 

The lane leads down into a hollow, and 
the hedgerow thickens into a wood. Fallen 
leaves lie thick underfoot, aad almost as 
high as the little gate Ada turns to open. 
Farther on there is a great farm-gate be- 
yond the hedge of clipped beech. ing in 
at the smaller entrance, the girls find them- 
selves in a kind of covered passage, twenty 
or thirty yards long, with a wall and roof of 
thick leaves which almost exclude the sun. 
At the end of the passage is a glass door. 

“I’m not going in yet,” Ada exclaims, 
suddenly facing round. 

“Oh, you’d better come in! 
get ready for tea.” 

“You ’re not going to dress for this 


We must 
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‘your rings out in the woods?” Maud ejacu- 
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young farmer!” with an accent of supreme 
scorn. 

“No; but I must get these steins off my 
hands and brush my hair. I suppose you ’ve 
no objection to that?” 

“Objection! But your hair is as neat as 
two pins; and what are your hands com- 
pared to mine?” And Ada stretches out. 
two violet-stained hands, very pretty hands, 
for all the ill-usage, with a great diamond 


blazing on the third finger of the left one. 
“ What would mamma say to you wearing 


ates. 
“I always forget. Indeed ornaments of 


any kind are thrown away here, I am get- 


ting awfully tired of this, Maud. I think we 
ought to end our visit at once and go back 
to town.” 

“ Back to town in September, Ada! And 
to go back in such a hurry! What would 
Cousin Margaret say?” 


“] don’t care what she says. Iam fright- 


fully bored here.” * 


“But it is doing you so much good, dear. 
You look ever so much better than when we 
left London,” Maud remonstrates. « 

“ Scarcely. In one week there could not be 
much improvement. It just proves that I 


was right, and mamma was wrong. There |, 


is nothing in the world the matter with me.” 
“Yet you look bad enough.” 


“Oh, that was all those dances I went to 
and that! Of course one does look rather 
done-up after a London season.” 

“1 did not look done-up.” 

“Oh, you never put yourself out or get 
excited about anything! And you ’re about 
right. Besides, it was my fifth season and 
only your first.” 

“ As if that would make any difference.” 

“ Of course it would make a difference.” 

“Well, 1’m going in now. You'd better 
come.” 

But Ada turns back and goes out again at 
the little gate. Maud opens the glass door. 
Within is a low wide passage, still darker 
than the alley, with quaint old-fashioned 
prints in black frames on the walls. At the 
end of this, and running at right angles with 
it, or rather in the form of a T, is another and 
longer passage, with a wide-silled window 
looking into a garden. To the right is the 
door of the sitting-room, and other doors are 
along the passage. On the left is the kit- 
chen, ali alight now with sunshine streaming 
in through the wide low window from the 
rick-yard, with the glow from a huge fire in 
the deep chimney, with refractions from sil- 
ver and glass on the well-spread tea-table 
drawn up to the window, with the beaming, 
face of Cousin Margaret Cutting up plum- 
cake at the dresser. 


to his own old room. Run and take off 
your hat, for I ’ve made tea, and the chick- 
ens are being taken off the spit.” 

Maud does as she is bidden, and smooths 
her hair at the little black-framed glass in 
her quaint little room, wondering whether 
her cousin’s four years of exile have changed 
him very much. He has written to her 
several times since then, but people’s letters 


seldom show the changes in themselves, 
certainly not the outward changes, which 
strike one so much after long absence. She 
wonders too, with a little heart-beating, 
whether he will think her changed, and as 
pretty as she was at fifteen. For Maud has 


a very pretty face. 


She does not change her brown-holiand 
dress: it looks as neat and nice as possible, 
with its linen collar and crimson tie. She 
has a neat little figure too, prettily rounded. 
So she twists her long curls round her fin- 
gers, whereon no rings glitter except one lit- 
tle garnet hoop, a birthday present from her 


cousin long ago, and looks at her round 


glass, and smiles complacently at the reflec- 
tion which even the green shade of the little 
mirror cannot mar. 

Then she goes to meet her hero. 

He is in the kitchen, standing in the mid- 
dle of the floor, talking to his mother, —a 
tall, strongly built young man in dark-blue 
serge, with blue stockings and knickerbock- 
ers, and dark wavy hair par-ed in the centre 
of his head. He has a very dark sunburnt 
face, with a dark mustache, and a pair of 
keen brown eyes. 

He has a full view of Maud as she comes 
down the passage. He meets her at the 
door, and, taking her hand, stoops to kiss 
her just as he used to four yearsago. Maud 
feels at home with him ina moment; the four 
years are as a dream that is gone, as a shad- 
ow when it departeth. 

“ You 're not a bit changed,” Garde says, 
looking down at her with laughing eyes. 

“And you're not changed either—at 
least, not much,” she answers, looking up 
at him. 

“ Where ’s Ada?” Cousin Margaret asks, 
glancing up from her plate of plum-cake, 

“She went round to the farm-yard, I 
think. We came back together just now 
from the high pasture.” 

“She’s with the boys,” Cousin Margaret 
supposes, not without reason. 

Ada is with the boys. They are all in the 
great dusky barn at this moment, where the 
air is sweet with the smell of grain, and the 
walls are lined with the great piled sheaves 
and heaps of golden-brown wheat. The 
boys are trying to make a little wiry-haired 
terrier fetch a rat from behind the threshing 


“ Just in time, Maud,” she smiles benign- 
ly. “Garde has come, and I’ve sent him up 


machine, and Ada watches with interest, 
prepared to decamp, if the rat is caught, be 


roseate cheeks and soft vio.et eyes in the’ 
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fore anything sanguinary happens. With 
her big hat awry, and Fun in her arms, she 
stands at gaze, with Fred at her side, and 
Jack and Charlie urging on the terrier. 
Outside is the sunny farm-yard, with women 
milking five sleek cows in one corner, and 
horses drinking in another, and ducks and 
geese and hens and pigeons quacking apna 
cackling and cooing in the low sunshine, 
and the dairy door open, showing a glimpse 
of cool flagged floor and great round shallow 
yellow pans full of milk and cream. 

The terrier is evidently not clever at catch- 
ing rats. Three or four other dogs are ex- 
cluded from the affair, and sit or stand out- 
side the barn door, with deep interest de- 
picted in their faces for what is going on 
within, 

“I see the rat quite plainly,” Charlie 
shouts. “He has got partly under the ma- 
chine, only his red head is visible on the 
farther side, between the machine and a pile 
of sheaves. “If I had the gun, I could 
shoot him in a second.” 

“ Run for the gun, Jack!” Fred cries ex- 
citedly. Fred is a lathy lad of nineteen, 
who will yet be a a man, if he 
does not stoop so much. A little drilling 
will do him all the good in the world. 

ack runs for the gun only too willingly. 
Ada does not object to see the rat shot, 
though she would object to see it worried, 
so ee waits the issue calmly, standing in 
the door. 

“ Boys — Ada— you 're all to come in to 
tea.” 

It is Maud’s voice, and Ada turns to look 
at her. She is standing just outside with — 
whom? The forgotten cousin! Ada, with 
instinctive coquetry, bethinks her of her 
own appearance, and shudders. 

“ Well, Ada!” Garde Ruthven says, going 
to her and holding out hishand. She shakes 
hands with him rather nonchalantly, because 
she knows appearances are against her, and 
she does not choose to make up for them 
by warmth of manner. 

“We're trying to catch a rat,” she ex- 

ins. 

. So I imagined,” Garde answers quietly, 
and the meeting is over. 

They are all summoned in to tea presently 
by Cousin Margaret, and the rat is perforce 
ieft to himself. Ada cannot bring herself 
to go in to tea in her soiled cambric, so she 
goes to her room and makes a most elabo- 
rate toilette, — why, she scarcely thinks, un- 
less it be to do away with the impression 
she must have made just now. Probably it 
is too late to do that, and possibly she 
might not care to do it even if it were not 
too late. And very possibly the idea of its 
being too late makes her try to do it—if 
she does try. 1 

Arrayed in a white cashmere made in the 


extreme of the fashion, with a long train, 
and extremely tight body and sleeves and 
tunic, Ada sails into the Bevrotl her golden 
hair catching the slanting sunbeams that 
pour in through the window, and her haugh- 
ty, beautiful face turned neither to the right 
nor to the left. A place has been left for 
her beside her cousin Garde, — Maud sits 
on his other hand,—and she takes it, in- 
wardly resolving not to sit there again. Jt 
is rather too much, this making it a desira- 
ble thing to be placed next to Garde Rutk- 
ven. Cousin Margaret need not imagine 
that everybody thinks as much of him as 
she does, 

Garde cannot very well turn to look at 
her face, even if he wishes to do so; but he 
sees her hands and the magnificent diamond 
that glitters on one of her fingers, a ring the 
sigaificance of which he knows. Knowing 
Ada also, he is glad he has not been the 
man to place it there. 

Soft little gentle Maud looks up at him 
and answers him r+ he tells her of 
his voyage, whilst the boys listen and for- 
get to demolish the chickens and tarts and 
plum-cake. But Ada takes no interest in 
anything he says, not the slightest. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘** 4 GYPSY-TEA in the woods! How 

jolly!" and “ Who's coming?” the 
boys shout, running in, after dinner, two or 
three days later. 

“Nobody but ourselves and the two 
Tighes.” 

“So much the jollier. When do we 
start?” 

“ In half an-hour, so don’t be out of the 
way, Charlie. You and Jack must carry the 
baskets.” 

“All right, Maud; and mind you tell 
mother to pack up lots of that plum-cake. 
Are we to light a fire?” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“T have matches; and we can gather no 
end of sticks in the copse. That ’ll be first- 
rate, Come along, Jack, and we ’ll get the 
donkey to carry the baskets like panniers. 
Isn’t that an idea?” 

It is an idea certainly. And Jack goes to 
assist in carrying it out. 

The Tighes arrive presently : the Vicarage 
is not a quarter of a mile away. Carrie 
Tighe and her brother are old friends of the 
Ruthvens. They are what are called or- 
wge? people. The Reverend Mr. Tighe is 
an admirer of Ada’s; Carrie Tighe has a 
cag though not reciprocated admiration 
or fair-haired Fred. Whilst they are all 
getting under way, Garde calls out, — 
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“What a time you are! Where is the 
camp to be? 

“ Down in the fir hollow near the well,” 
Charlie answers. 

** Then we ’Il lead the way. Come along, 
Maud, and let the others follow when they ’re 
ready.” 

So these two march off together, lookin 
very happy and handsome, and talking merri- 
ly, he with her plaid thrown over his should- 
er. 

Ada thinks the procession will never be 
organized, but she finds herself presently in 
the rear of it, with Mr. Tighe ‘and Fred, 
Carrie hovering about guerilla fashion, and 
the boys on the donkey. 

The evening light is very fair ; the picture 
of the autumnal meadow and moorland is 
full of glorious color. Purple bloomy hills, 
russet groves, paths carpeted thick with rud- 
dy leaves, a scent of firs and ripe corn in 
the air, an extended view already through 
the thinning trees, — Ada, with her hat set 
straight on her head for a wonder, notes all 
these things, and hears not one word of Mr. 
Tighe’s flowery speeches. 

Maud and her companion do not wait for 
the others, do not tire of each other’s com- 
pany seb They lead the way through 
meadow and lane and woodland, and, when- 
ever they appear in sight, they are laughing 
and talking gayly, or he is palin a spray of 
honeysuckle for her, or helping her over a 
Stile, or opening a gate that she may pass 
oueneh. Mr. Tighe performs the like of- 
fices for Ada, but after a different fashion. 
He wears a high hat and gloves and carries 
a silk umbrella. Fred hates him with a bit- 
ter hatred, and longs to take him up and 
fling him over the hedge. 

he camp is reached at last, a clearing 
near a big rock, where blackberry-brambles 
hang in great bronze-green festoons down 
the face of the cliff, and a clear well lies un- 
der its shadow, Here the boys light a fire 
under the pine-trees, and fil] the kettle to 
make tea. 

The rest of the party wander off in groups 
of two,— Ada and Mr. Tighe, Carrie and 
Fred,— who can get no one else,— and 
Maud and her cousin. These two have ta- 
ken no troubie about the fire or the kettle. 
Evidently they can see and take care of noth- 
ing but each other. Maud looks prettier 
even than usual; Garde’s handsome dark 
face is full of careless mirth. Ada is not 
happy or pleasant-looking; her companion 
bores her ineffably, but she cannot get rid 
of him. She wishes the whole thing was 
over, She has a vague hope that Garde 
will walk home with her; it would not be 
kind of him to neglect her quite. And even 
Garde would be infinitely preferable to this 
troublesome and unsnubable suitor. Since 
she cannot have her own peculiar property, 

15 


sidered such a demure little thi 


and that she has such somewhere the dia- 
mond on her finger bears witness, she must 
secure the best person present as her cava- 
lier. She has never found any difficulty in 
doing this hitherto, but is she going to find 
it now? 

They are all at tea when Garde and his 
companion come back from a ramble in the 
wood. The boys have shouted their names 
till the welkin has rung again long before 
they vouchsafe to appear. There is a va- 
cant place between Ada and the boys, and 
here the late arrivals bestow themselves. 
Garde spreads Maud’s plaid for her sister, 
Ada thinks he ought to have taken that 
place himself, and then throws himself on 
the grass beside her, and all the time takes 
care of her assiduously. Ada cannot help 
thinking what handsome dark eyes he has, 
as he raises them to her sister’s face. But 
they are not so handsome as Harry Biair’s. 
So she consoles herself with a glance at her 
splendid ring. 

The sun has set before tea is over,— has 
set in-an ate ger sky flecked with crim- 
son and barred with gold. Behind the 
straight stems of the pines burns the west- 
ern sky, and through them the ruddy light 
falls upon the faces of the gypsy group by 
the fire. Garde is smoking, Maud has given 
him leave, and Fred is making a fern feather 
for Carrie Tighe’s hat. Ada is leaning back 
against a mossy boulder, Mr. Tighe grace- 
fully posed at her feet. Garde and Maud 
are holding an argument on the poetry of 
the present day. Maud has her favorite 
poets, aud can repeat no end of pretty 
verses; the others are listening to them, 
amused. 

Ada thinks that she could argue better 
than Maud, but she does not say a single 
word; nor do they apply to her. For al- 
most the first time in her life she is ignored, 
passed over. It is not enough for her that 
two of the party present are her sworn ad- 
mirers; she, with the insatiability of a true 
coquette, is a oy if one solitary fish 
eludes her net. Not only that, but from the 
mere fact of his escaping her she imagines 
that one rebellious fis; the most desirable of 
all. Probably, had Garde Ruthven become 
her slave, she would have treated him as 
she treats the rest; but, since he cares noth- 
ing for her smiles or frowns, the light of the 
sunset has departed, and the gypsy-tea is 
counted a bore. 

Garde never addresses her; he is fully 
occupied in teasing Maud, in praising her, in 
looking at her bouquet of wild-flowers, in 
taking a thorn out of her finger, in disen- 
tangling her long brown curls from the 
briers behind them. Ada never before 
thought her little sister could flirt so well as 
she is flirting now. Maud was meg ay 

ng; but in- 
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deed she is well assisted just now by her 
companion. 
hen they at last make a move, Garde 
ives his hand to Maud, wraps her plaid 
und her, and then assists to repack the 
baskets. The girls wait a while, and then, 
as the preparations are completed, they 
walk away homeward through the darken- 
ing wood. Garde and Mr. Tighe come after 
them, and Ada wonders a little what her 
cousins will do. She is so accustomed to 
utter conquest that she can hardly believe 
Maud has conquered her yet. But Garde 
takes the place beside Maud again, and 
leals off with her, as they came. Ada 
thinks what an hour and a place it is for a 
nice, romantic walk, and sighs a little jeal- 
ously. If only Harry were here! But Har- 
ry is in India, and Maud is having that 
greatest of all pleasures, —to Ada’s mind, 
—the beginning of a flirtation. Is there 
any other time like that beginning, when the 
knowledge begins to creep in that you are 
singled out, that you are admired most, that 
one other person is happy only when near 
you, thateyes are watching for your eyes, that 
a hand is waiting to touch your hand, when 
every speech has a sweet, new meaning, 
every word a bewildering significance? Ada 
knows this time and thing very well indeed, 
—has known it for more years than she 
ares to remember. She could not count 
the hearts she has broken, did she care to 
take the trouble. And it piques her to lose 
this one, or rather not to gain it. . 
They get home in the gloaming, and the 
Tighes stay for supper. Then the harvest- 
moon rises, and there is a suggestion made 
that some of them walk back with their guests 
tothe vicarage. Garde glances at Ada when 
the suggestion is made, and, as a venture, 
she throws a cloud over her shoulders, and 
goes out to the porch. She dreads another 
tite A-Léte with Mr. Tighe. Maud runs in 
for her red cloak, and the others move off. 
Garde waits. w 
“Go on,” he says, lighting his cigar. “We 
will follow you.” 
But Ada answers stiffly, — 
“7 am not going,” and merely walks as 
far as the gate. 
Here she says good-night, and the others 
oe on, She stands leaning over the gate, 
ing at the shadows stretching across 
the road, till Garde and her sister come 
down the path. 
“ Did n’t you go, Ada?” Maud exclaims. 
“No. I have had walking enough for to- 
day,” shé answers coldly. 
“You ‘re not tired, dear?” 


“Oh, no! But I did not want any more | good 


of it.” 

“Come with us; we ’ll go part of the 
way,” Maud suggests; but Garde does not 
second the invitation. 


“No, thanks. I shall go in, and to 
bed.” go 


They move away, and she watches them 
go slowly up the lane, walking close to 
gether. 

“ Either he is really fond of Maud, or he 
has learned to flirt,” she thinks, shrugging 
her shoulders. 

Then she goes indoors, and to her own 
room, where she reads a magazine till Maud 
comes in, — Maud looking prettier than 
ever, with the hood of her red cloak over 
her head, and the fresh, bright color in her 
round cheeks. What a sweet child she looks! 
Ada felt as if she was a hundred years old- 
er than her sister, instead of five. 

“Had you a pleasant walk, Maud?” she 
asks, smiling at the bright face. 

“Oh, so pleasant! Garde is such fun.” 

“Do you like him?” 

“Of course Ido. Don't you?” 

“T think him improved.” 

“He thinks you are looking badly.” 

“Very rene of him to say so,” 
Ada flashes out, angrily reddening. “ Did 
he say that I had grown into an old woman 
since he saw me last?” 

“ He did say you looked very old,” Maud 
answers deprecatingly; “ but I told him you 
had not been well.” 

“You need not have taken the trouble. 
As if I cared what he thought! Other peo- 
ple don’t think it, and that is of more conse- 
quence tome. I never liked Garde Ruth- 
ven, nor he me. Let’s say no more about 
him.” 

Maud agrees to this rather reluctantly. 
She would evidently prefer to dilate on the 
perfections of this hero-cousin who has 
made himself so agreeable to her ever since 
his arrival. She has so often listened pa- 
tient!y to Ada’s recitals that it is rather hard 
not to be allowed to talk in her turn. But 
she is a gentle little soul, and accustomed to 
defer to Ada in all things. So she says no 
more on the subject of Garde Ruthven. 
But when she falls asleep, she dreams of 
him, and of his handsome dark eyes, and his 
gay, careless voice, and the half-playful, half- 
abaat things he has said to her, and is hap- 
Py 


CHAPTER III. 


DA HEMSWORTH has been the belle 

of several seasons; indeed, “ the beau- 

tiful Miss Hemsworth” has been so long 
“out” that people are beginning to say that 
she had better resign her sceptre with a 
grace, or else some new star will ap- 
ay, and eclipse her, whether she will or no. 
ew have believed in her engagement to 
Harry Blair of the —th Dragoons. No 
doubt he is engaged, but he is away to In- 
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dia, and, to all appearances, Miss Hems- 
worth sails as close to the wind as ever with 
her band of admirers, People wonder she 
has not married long ago; she has been 
known to refuse many most eligible offers. 
Some think her cold, many think her cruel ; 
she half-thinks she must be very hard to 
please. The admiration she receives every- 
where has palled upon her; London gayeties 
have lost their piquancy. And yet there is 
no new excitement to take their place. 

So she thinks as she stands in the high 
corn-field late in the gloaming, patting the 
noses of the great gray horses, who stand 

atiently watching, tili this, the last wagon- 
load, shall be completed. They are all in 
the field, the boys and Maud and Garde, 
have been there ever since dinner-time, mer- 
rily helping to get in the harvest-home. 
Now the dusk is falling, and with the dusk 
the dew; and beyond the hill, round and 
huge and golden-red, the harvest-moon is 
rising, touching a cloud with silver in the 
violet east, and throwing long shadows 
across the hare stubble-fields. 

Garde has been working as hard all day 
as any of the men about the place. Ada 
thinks how strange it would be if any of her 
London friends were to know that those 
young men, working in their shirt-sleeves in 
the fields, were her cousins. She thinks 
this with a certain defiant pleasure, and 
stands aloof from them in her fresh white 
cambric dress, with the diamond flashing on 
her hand, and a half-scornful smile on her 
haughty face. But Maud does not stand 
aloof; she watches Garde with admiring 
eyes, and thinks how well he looks, bare- 
headed and sunburnt, how strong and brave 
and handsome. And so he does, 

When the wagon creaks into the lane at 
last, and the whole party take their way 
homeward, Ada leads with the three boys, 
her sister following with Garde as usual, 
Ada looks like a spirit in her white dress ; 
she moves 4o swiftly, yet so softly, with the 

ace of perfect training, and the moonlight 
falls apon her so fitfully, broken by the 
crowding trees along the lane. She is in 
wild spirits this evening; Maud wonders 
what has made her so all at once. Only the 
day before yesterday she had voted the 
place slow and the people bores; but now 
she does not speak of going away. Maud 
is glad of this. She would be very sorry to 
leave the farm, she has been so happy here 
since Garde came. 

It has surprised Maud a good deal to find 
her cousin prefer her to Ada. She has been 
accustomed to be set aside in Ada’s pres- 
ence, and it has not mortified her. ho 
could see Ada without admiring her? And 
she knew het own day would come when 
Ada marri*¢, as of course she would marry 
some day, though she did seem so hard to 


please. Later, when the fascination of 
everybody still went on, though Ada was 
engaged, Maud had consoled herself with 
the knowledge that at all events a period was 
put to her sister’s monopoly, and when Har- 
ry Blair came home she should have her 
turn, 

But now, in the case of Garde Ruthven, 
Ada’s hitherto invincible attractions had 
signally failed. Maud did not quite believe 
that Ada did not choose to fascinate the 
young settler. She knew her sister well 
enough to be quite certain that such a delle 
dame san merci did not spare this country 
heart from any conscienttous motives. She 
always took to herself the most agreeable 
andthe best-looking men present ; and sure- 
ly she would have preferred Garde to un- 
gainly Fred. But, if she has tried to get 
Garde, she has not succeeded in her endeav- 
or. erate bo word or a look does he zive 
her, though Maud, unsophisticated as she is 
in these matters, can see plainly that Ada is 
piqued at his utter indifference, can even 
see that she uses some of her fascinating 
arts upon him without effect, which fact 
must have added very much to Ada’s private 
chagrin. 

“So we are off to a dance this evening ?” 
Garde remarks to his companion. 

They are not trying to keep up with the 
others who have already almost reached the 
farmhouse. 

“Yes; won't it be fun? I have never 
been to a harvest-home dance; have you?” 

“Oh, yes, when I was a boy. I remem- 
ber one at Pattersons’ before I went to New 
Zealand. Ada went with us, I think.” 

“She did. She often told me about it. 
The dance tonight is at the same place, is it 
not?” 

“It is; a great, wild farm up among the 
hills.” 

“ How are we to get there?” 

“You will laugh when I tell you. I be- 
lieve you are all going in the wagon. My 
mother has arranged the programme.” 

“How delightful,” Maud exclaims, clap- 
ping her hands. “I have never ridden ina 
wagon. ! think that will be the best part of 
the evening. And how are you going, 
Garde?” 

“I shall ride the brown‘horse.” 

“ When does the dancing begin?” 

“I suppose about eight o’clock. It will 
be an hour’s journey in the wagon, at least, 
so we must start immediately; | told Grant 
to have the horses ready. 

“ ] suppose we must dress for the ball,” 
Maud says, with an amused smile. 5 

“Oh, of course! Those that are invited 
always dress for the Glen dances. Some of 
the dresses are very queer get-ups, I assure 

ou.” 


Maud thinks about her dresses. She has 
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brought no regular ball-dress to Sunnyside; 
she had deemed it as useless as to take one 
to Terra del Fuego. But she has prett 
white muslins with colored ribbons, whic 
will no doubt answer the purpose just as 
welj. She does not know whether Ada has 
brought any dress either, most probably she 
has not. They left the packing of their 
‘dresses generally to their maid; and Her- 
rold had guessed the kind of toilettes which 
would be required at Sunnyside Farm, and 
had scarcely thought a ball-costume among 
them. 

In the kitchen at Sunnyside a merry 
group are collected drinking tea hastily at 
dresser and window-sill, and eating great 
slices of home-made bread and butter. . 

“You will get a good supper at the Glen, 
but you have a long ride before you, boys 
and girls,” Cousin Margaret had announced, 
as she poured out the cups of tea, and put 
the cream in with a liberal hand. “1 advise 
you to take what you can get now, and not 
arrive on the scene hungry. You ‘ll be 
whisked off to dance most likely before you 
get achance of tea. I know what you are 
when you once hear the music going.” 

The boys and girls require no great per- 
suasion to follow Mrs. Ruthven’s advice. 
Ada and Maud’s London — have im- 
proved wonderfully since they came to Sun- 
nyside. 

Ada, standing her graceful height at the 
window, in her white dress, with a cup of 
tea in one hand and a slice of bread in the 
other, faces round to the rest with an unusu- 
al color in her cheeks, with her gold-colored 
hair blown about her forehead, and her wild 
blue eyes full of a kind of reckless mirth. 
The ring flashes as she holds the cup to her 
laughing lips; she meets Garde Ruthven’s 
eyes fixed on her with a curiously steadfast 


“ How are you all going?” she asks, won- 
dering at his expression. 

“We shall-ride in the n on feather- 
beds,” Cousin Margaret tells her, smiling. 

Ada shrugs her shoulders. 

“Cousin Margaret, you promised to let 
me have a ride on Black Bess. Do let me 
ride to the Glen now; I should like it so 
we Bat b Id_you ride i 

“ But how could, e in your evening 
dréss, child?” 

“I should not dress till I got to the 
Glen.” 

“But I have no mding-habit, and you 
would be so tired. No, dear, wait till to- 
morrow, and then you can ride as much as 
you like.” 

“ No, no; I must ride to the Glen tonight. 
I don’t want a habit, — nobody will see 
whether I have one or not, —and I shall 
not be tired. I won’t go at al! if I don’t 
wide.” 


“ Black Bess is only half broken. I don’t 
think you could manage her,” Garde re- 
marks, seeing signs of relenting in his 
mother’s face. 

“It’s nothing to you!” Ada flashes out 
angrily. “I am able to ride any horse.” 

“ Very well,” Garde answers coolly. 

“But is it wise of you, dear?” Cousin 
Margaret hesitates. “I don’t like to be re- 
sponsible for that voung horse. And it will 
be dark night before we get to the Glen.” 

“I shall keep near the wagon, of course. 
And I assure you there is no danger, Cousin 
Margaret, not the slightest. Yes, I will go.” 

Mrs. Ruthven shakes her head, but Ada 
gets her own way, as usual. Maud runs up 
to dress, and Ada, with a scornful glance at 
her cousin, follows her. But her scornful 
looks appear to be thrown away upon Garde, 

When Maud comes down, the wagon 
with its team of great gray horses is at the 
farmyard door. Cousin Margaret is alread 
stowed away therein, and Charlie and Jac 
are waiting to follow her. Maud, in a white 
muslin, with her red cloak on, the hood 
over her head, looks a pretty picture. Fred 
and Garde put her into the wagon, and then 
Fred and the boys jump in, in front. It is 
very snug and comfortable, with mattresses 
and rugs. Maud enjoys the waole thing im- 
mensely. The brown horse and the black 
one stand impatiently in the middle of the 

ard. Ada comes down in a black skirt and 
jacket, with a sealskin cap on her head, and 
a big pasteboard box in her hand. 

“ Put this into the wagon,” she says. 

And they put it in. 

“ Whose 1s the other horse?” she asks, 
in a moment. 

“ Mine,” Garde answers quietly. 

She looks terribly annoyed. 

“ Are you going to ride?” 

“Iam. I oe you knew that.” 

“TI did not,” still more angry at the insin- 
uation, if it is intended for an insinuation, 

“I wanted Fred to ride just now, but he 
would not. He has got on his ball toggery,” 
Garde tells her, with a cool smile. 

Ada gets into her saddle before he has 
time to offer any assistance. Then they are 
am The wagon has gone lumbering up the 
ane. 

To have forced her company upon him is 
galling to her, to her who is accustomed to 

stow it as an inestimable favor! And she 
knows that he wishes she were Maud. Had 
he not tried to change places with Fred? 
But after the first few moments she is too 
proud to show herchagrin. As they walk 
their horses up the lane her old nonchalance 
comes back to her. 

“You spoke of this animal’s being wild. 
I consider her too tame if anything. Are 
you no better horseman than you were the 
day Gray Janet threw you over her head?” 
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This was long ago, when Garde was a 
small boy, and had had the foolhardiness to 
mount his father’s hunter. It was not an 
occurrence to throw in his teeth. But he 
only laughs. 

“I have ridden many a horse since then, 
and broken them in too,” he says, trying to 
put a little spirit into the brown horse, but 
without much effect. 

“ Let us have a canter when we get out on 
the road.” 

“All right, if your wrist is strong enough 
for Black Bess. She has a bad mouth.” 

“T can manage her.” 

“And I could manage you,” perhaps 
Garde thinks as he glances sideways at the 
girl’s haughty face. 

“ He called me old, and he has snubbed 
me on every possible occasion,” Ada thinks 
hotly. “And now he thinks this ride will 
never come to anend,I suppose! The idea 
of not being more than a match for a com- 
mon farmer hke him. It makes me feel 
small.” 

They pass the wagon, and Ada touches 
Black Bess with the switch which she uses 
as a whip. With a jump like a hare the 
horse starts up the hilly road. The brown 
one follows to the best of his ability. Be- 
tween the ge | hedgerows they gallop till 
they have left the lumbering wagon far be- 
hind. Then a sudden rise comes in the 
road, and the horses are compelled to walk. 

“ We have left the others a mile behind.” 

Ada thinks there is a regretful tone in his 
voice. He cannot bear to be so far from 
Maud. 

4 What a pity you did not go in the wag- 
on 

“ It is a pity,” gravely. 

Ada feels dreadfully mortified. It is 
such a bore to be /é¢e-d-té¢e with this lover 
of another girl. 

“You can’t be any sorrier than I am. 
You have spoiled my ride.” 

“ How have I done that?” 

“ T wanted to ride alone, that was the fun 
of it.” 

But even this does not appear to affect 
him, disagreeably or otherwise. She cannot 
burt him, that is very plain, 

“IT must beg your pardon. What I have 
ay I have doue unintentionally, be sure of 
that.” 

He speaks with a strange emphasis. She 
hopes he is beginning to feel annoyed. 

“ You need not tell me that,” she exciaims 
warmly, throwing up her head. 

The wagon has almost come up with 
them; they are at a place where the road di- 
vides into two, one branch going up to the 
Glen by a rocky defile, the-other more cir- 
cuitously, and at a nearer approach to a lev- 
el. The wagon rumbles up the latter, and 
Ada looks longingly at the former. 


“You would like to go that way?” her 
cousin inquires. 

He has been watching her face. 

“| certainly should prefer it to the other. 
is it longer or shorter?” 

“It is shorter, but very precipitous in 
some | aes and the dusk is coming on,” 
he said. 

Ada turns her horse’s head in the direc- 
tion of the defile. Garde follows her. It is 
a hard pull on the horses sometimes, being 
a series of rocky plateaux, with hedges of 
gorse on either hand. Black Bess climbs 
like a goat, but the brown horse does not 
like it. As they mount higher, the view 
opens, and they can see Sunnyside down in 
the valley, and the corn-fields and meadows 
all about it. But it is getting rapidly dark, 
and more than one star twinkles already in 
the violet sky. 

The air is deliciously exhilarating up 
here; there is a slight touch of frost in it, 
but exercise has warmed them, and Ada’s 
cheeks are beautiful to see. Her cheeks 
are not round like Maud’s ; so many London 
seasons, carried out so thorougiwy, have 
made them a trifle haggard ; but the exquis- 
ite outline is scarcely spoiled by this. She 
has an aristocratic face, — a proud, perhaps 
scornful face, which is independent of mere 
color ; but now she has both color and form, 
and some excitement has made her beauti- 
ful wild eyes as bright as in the old days 
when conquest was new to them, and victo- 
ry did not, make her feel forlorn. 

Garde Ruthven remembers the last time 
he had been in his cousin’s company ; it was 
at a dance at this very Glen Farm, before 
he went to New Zealand. It was also be- 
fore Ada had “come out.” How she had 
scorned him then, — the bright, ethereal 
creature whom petted and admir- 
ed! She never vouchsafed him so much as 
a look, much less a dance, though re had 
asked her for one. She had more applica- 
tions for dances than could be danced in 
five harvest-home balls. It had not broken 
Garde’s heart to be refused, perhaps he did 
not care. If his own little pet cousin Maud 
had only been there, she would not have re- 
fused him even then. 

Garde Ruthven remembers all this. He 
also remembers another thing which Ada 
has been wont to make men forget some- 
times: she is engaged. He wonders vague- 
ly what kind of a man Blair is, and pities 
him a little. Nobody knows better than 
Garde Ruthven what a coquette “the beau- 
tiful Miss Hemsworth” is. But she shall 
not coquette with him. He is too keen not to 
have seen that she would willingly break his 
heart for pastime; but she shall not have 
that little amusement. 

“ Take care of the stones here,” he calls 
out presently. Ada is in advance, climbing 
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the rocks and peat. 
come to grief.” 

But she does not heed the warning; she 
only gives him a flash of her proud eyes, 
and Black Bess goes on rapidly, the rocks 
and stones falling at every step as the horses 
mount the steep defile. Garde can only fol- 
low as best he may. They reach the top of 
the ridge at last. The moonlight is strong 
and bright now, and gives a weird appear- 
ance to the whole Jandscape. Behind them, 
far down below, lies their own valley, and 
before them is a rocky glen, with the old 
farmhouse they are in search of, its many 
windows all alight. Beyond the glen is an- 
other rise, and then a long slope —invisible 
from the ridge — clothed with corn-fields 
and meadows belonging to the Pattersons. 
Ada and Garde stop to breathe their horses 
for a few minutes. Ada is a little way in 
advance, and Garde watches her dim out- 
line against the moonlit sky. Perhaps he 
thinks how Captain Blair could improve this 
romantic situation. 

“ Let us get on,” Ada says at last. 

And they begin to descend. 

At the door of Glen Farm they are met 
by a merry crowd. Dancing is going on al- 
ready in the big barn, which has been deco- 
rated for the occasion. Milly Patterson 
seizes Ada, and carries her up-stairs. She 
is a pretty girl, in a ruby silk with short 
sleeves. 

“ Make haste, or you Il lose the best of 
the fun. We won’t have room to dance 
when all the common people dropin. They 
‘re at supper now in the great kitchen; it is 
our only chance of a clear floor while they 
’re busy. Have you a dress? Oh, yes! 
Here it is; Maud left itready for you. How 
pretty she is, — your sister! She is quite 
the belle tonight. And so you ‘re going to 
be married, Ada? How nice! What is he 
like? Oh, an officer! That ’s grand. Do 
you want any pins, or hairpins, or anything? 
No? Then I ’ll run down, for Charlie Sim- 
cox is waiting for me at the foot of the 
stairs, and it ’s a shame to lose this waltz. 
J "ll meet you in the hall as you come down, 
or I ‘ll send Maud to you. Mrs, Ruthven 
is helping mother to puur out tea for the 
people; and, O Ada,” — putting her head in 
at the door again, —“I ’m so glad you ’ve 
brought your handsome cousin! How he's 
improved! But you must not monopolize 
him this evening. Give us all a chance.” 

So Milly Patterson rattles on, and then 
she vanishes. Adais not long at her toilette, 
though she has a ball-dress. Happily, or 
unhappily, Herrold has packed up one 
-among her young ladies’ dresses; she was 
so accustomed to do so for Miss Hems- 
worth that in this instance she had done it 
without thought. It is a pale-green silk 
edged with lace. The long white gloves, 
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the fan, the wreath of ivy-leaves, are all 
there. Ada is soon ready; and, as she 
takes her long train over her arm and the 
candle in her hand, with the light falling full 
upon her beautiful neck and the fringes of 
her golden hair, she looks too fair. 

Garde Ruthven, coming out of his room, 
meets her in the long quaint passage. He 
takes the candle from her hand, Dazed bv 
the light, for a moment she does not see 
who has taken it; but, when he lays it down 
on the table, and gravely offers her his arm, 
then she sees, and with a strange feeling 
which she cannot explain to herself she puts 
her gloved hand on his arm; it is born of 
the look in those dark eyes as they met just 
now in the dusky passage; though what 
those dark eyes said she cannot quite inter- 
pret. Of course he admires her, she knows 
he cannot help himse!f as far as that; but 
that there is some antipathy or occult influ- 
ence at work between them, she feels equal- 
ly certain, or perhaps it is only that he is 
preoccupied. 

They are dancing in the great illuminated 
barn, a merry crowd of them, girls and 
young men. By means of wreaths of corn, 
poppies and evergreen, and flags and cur- 
tains, the barn is transformed into a very 
picturesque ball-room. The band — or rath- 
er the fiddlers — are placed in a kind of gal- 
lery formed by some of the farm machinery, 
draped with red baize. The lights are fas- 
tened all around the walls and to the great 
wooden pillars that support the roof. 

Garde does not ask her to dance, though 
the waltz is still going on. Maud is danc- 
ing with a strange youth, who appears ve 
devoted. They stand together till the waltz 
is over. Ada removes her hand ftom his 
arm, but he stands still at her side, watching 
the dancers. As soon as the music ceases 
he makes his way across tif room to Maud, 
Ada being at once surrounded. 

“When is our dance, Maud?” he asks 
gayly, holding out his arm, 

aud’s late partner hands her over rather 
unwillingly. 

“I don’tknow. I don’t think there is any 
kind of arrangement,” Maud answers, laugh- 
ing. 

She looks flushed and pretty. 

“Then we shall take the matter into our 
own hands. You must give me every waltz 
tonight; there won’t be many. The coun- 
try-people will want reels,” 

“Every waltz!” echoes Maud, shaking 
her head. 

Ada sees and hears, though apparently 
fully occupied with her own concerns. 

Maud is no longer belle of the evening, 
that is very plain. But custom has robbed 
this of its charm for Ada, she is so used to 
it. She finds this kind of thing wearisome 
now, though no doubt she would have felt 
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it still more wearisome if she had missed 
the wonted homage. Radiant she looks, 
and rather scornfully beautiful, as she moves 
among the plebeian crowd, out of her ele- 
ment too, and as if she found the whole 
thing rather a bore. 

Garde never asks her to dance, not once 
during the whole course of the evening. 
Two or three times she thought he was 
steering through the dense crowd in her di- 
rection, but it was always in search of some 
one else. He seemed to dance with every 
one else, — to be the hero of the night, in 
fact, — but her he never approached. She 
does not want partners, — she has only too 
many of them,— but somehow she wishes 
the evening were at an end. She is not 
amused. 

It is over at last, and the wagon sets out 
with its sleepy occupants, but there is some 
delay in getiing round Ada’s horse and 
Garde’s. Ada changes her dress, and leaves 
the box to be called for at some other time. 
Then, in the dark — for the moon has set — 
she is put into her saddle by one of her 
most devoted admirers, and, after many 
a good-night, she starts on her dark ride 
home. 

It is nearly two o’clock, and, when Ada 
and her companion lose sight of the lighted- 
up windows of the farmhouse, the darkness 
seems for a while intense. But they get ac- 
customed to it, and the stars overhead send 
down their silvery glitter, and, as they keep 
to the more rae | road, it is not difficult to 
make their way. 

“Do you feel cold? The air is chill,” 
Garde says, as they trot on side by side. 

“No, not atall. I like it.” 

They ride for a mile or two in silence: 
then there is on ominous clatter. 

“Black Bess has lost a shoe,” Ada says, 
pulling up. 

It is true. Garde dismounts, but finds 
the shoe broken in two pieces. 

“ This is the effect of mountain-climbing. 
Now what ’s to be done?” 

“ Can’t we go on?” 

“ We can try,” 

They go on a little farther, and then Black 
Bess falls lame. 

“This is terribly provoking,” Garde ex- 
claims, again dismounting. 

But in the dark he cannot discover the 
reason of the horse’s lameness. Ada is ter- 
ribly provoked too because he is. 

“Is there no forge in the neighborhood ?” 
she asks, feeling in an awkward — 
ment, and feeling also that she has brought 
it upon herself. 

“ There is one, but it is more than a mile 
away.” 

“ Can’t we reach it?” 

“ Yes, in the course of time, I suppose.” 

“I had better dismount.” 


“ No, you need not dismount. I will lead 
the horse.” 

He takes the bridle in his hand, having 
his own over his arm. Their progress is 
very slow. 

“At this rate, it will be morning before 
we get back,” Garde says, discontentedly. 

This makes Ada still more angry. 

“1 shall get down and walk home,” she 
says, and prepares to be as good as her 
word, 

“ You will do no such thing. Is it likeb 
I should let you do so at this time of p‘ght 
What can’t be cured must be endure.” 

This trite saying does not mollify Ada’s 
feelings. 

“It is horribly tiresome!” she exclaims, 
vehemently. 

“ Horribly so indeed.” 

What a troublesome companion he must 
think her, and how disagreeable it must be 
to find himself in this hobble with her! 
Had it been Maud, he might have quite en- 
joyed it. But he makes no secret of being 
annoyed and bored now. Perhaps he is 
afraid Maud will wonder at the delay, and 
think he protracted the ride for pleasure. 
Ada’s proud heart revolts at the mere sug- 
gestion, 

“I am awfully sorry this should have hap- 
pened,” she begins passiofiately. 

“So am I,” her cousin answers quietly. 

“ You must think me a horrid bother.” 

“ Do not talk to me,” he says in a strange 
tone. 

She bends her head to look at him; he 
must be terribly annoyed to speak like that. 

“You are so uncivil that | scarcely pity 
you,” she exclaims, hotly. : 

“I am sure you cannot pity me,” he 
echoes in the same low tone. 

* Even if you minded, you need not have 
shown it quite so plainly,” she says in aa 
aggrieved voice. 

“ What have I shown plainly?” 

“ That you find this accident so—so” — 

“Trying?” he concludes. “I do find it 
trying ; it is almost more than I can bear.” 

“ But why, why?” 

He struggles with himself for a moment. 
Is all his strength to go like this? Is the 
victory to be hers after all? Is he to be an- 
other of her victims, after all his stern re- 
solves ? 

“ Because,” he begins slowly and gravely, 
“ because I cannot trust myself.” 

“To what?” 

“ To hold my tongue.” 

Her heart gives one great bound. 

“ Ada,” he says, —and Black Bess stands 
still, —“I love yous. Now you know all, 
and I must go. I need not ask you to show 
mercy, you cannot do that.” 

“Why must you go?” she asks softly, 
bending from her saddle. 
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He raises his face, and for one moment 
his eyes brighten, but only for a moment. 
Then he says, — 

“ Do you ask me that? Here is the forge, 
and by good luck they are stirring already. 
Now we shall be all right before many 
minutes.” 

Black Bess is soon shod; and they ride 
home in a canter, neither caring to speak. 
Garde Ruthven does not bid Ada good- 
night, and he is gone before she awakes in 
the morning, gone to visit some friends. 
She does not see him again before she and 
her sister go back to town. Maud is sur- 
prised at this, but not much more. The lit- 


tle maiden’s heart is not touched, and, as 
she herself confesses, Garde had never said . 
a word of love to her. But Ada breaks off 
her engagement with her Dragoon, appar- 
ently without rhyme or reason, — fortunate- 
ly her Dragoon has not brains enough to 
care very much,—and before the next 
spring comes, with its violet-haunted airs 
and azure skies, Garde Ruthven finds that 
he cannot live without his cousin. As Ada 
has found this out too—she found it out 
on the night Black Bess lost her shoe — 
she is quite content to set sail with him in 
the Phebus for Australia, and to find her fu- 
ture kingdom in her husband’s heart. 


OME seven or eight years when all 
S London was talking Mashelyne 
and Cook’s wondérful an‘i-spiritualistic per- 
formances at the Egyptian Hall, I attended 
one of their exhibitions with a triend, a 
firm believer in spirituatism. After the 

rformance I accompanied my friend to 

is snug bachelor apartments, and with the 
aid of a pipe settled myself for a comforta- 
ble chat, our conversation for a time natu- 
rally turning on the performance we had 
just witnessed. Although a man of singu- 
arly vivacious disposition, he that night 
appeared very much oppressed and out of 
sorts. .So much so that thinking he would 
refer to be left alone, and after we had sat 
or about ten minutes without a 
a word, I got up to take my departure. 
had nearly reached the door when he sud- 
denly roused himself from his revery, and 
turning round in his chair said, “ Wait, I 
want to tell you something.” I turned 


_ round and stood leaning against the table, 


waiting for him to continue. “Sit down,” 
he went on, “if you have the time to spare 
I am going to tell you something startling 
and true.” I told him I was ready to sacri- 
fice sleep to hear his narrative. shall re- 
late the story exactly as he told me without 
~ further comment or introduction. He 
said 

“You may laugh at my theories about 
spiritualism and a future spiritualistic state, 
and perhays it is only a chimera; a mere 
passing shadow across the great horizon of 
existence, but I will tell you an adventure 
that befell me some years ago on the anni- 
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versary of this very night, and even now, 
though have elapsed, I cannot think 
of it without shuddering. 

_“It was in the summer of 18— that I 
found myself in Paris. Business had been 
very good ; indigo and cotton had risen on 
my hands and left me a handsome profit; 
and as I had been in business for the past 
two years I determined to relax and enjoy 
myself for a short time. I packed my 
trunk one bright morning, and a few hours 
afterward found myself in my beau ideal 
of a city none the worse for a slight and 
transient attack of wal de mer. Ever since 
my boyhood days Paris has had an attrac- 
tion for me, and today, although I have car- 
ried ‘Murray’ through Cairo, flirted with 
almond-eyed Circassians at the gates of the 
sublime Porte, and loved and lost and loved 
again in nearly every quarter of the globe, I 
return with greater zest than ever to the 
city of the Louvre. 

“Of course I ‘took in’ Paris thoroughly. 
One night I attended classic art at the 
‘ Frangaise,’ while the next I witnessed an 
equally classic performance — although of 
a slightly different order—at ‘La Mabile.’ 
In the morning I rambled through the 
Louvre and stood enraptured over a divine 
Madonna by Raphael or a quaint little bit of 
Dutch home life by Teniers. Of course I 
weht to see some of the wonderful transfor- 
mation scenes at the ‘Porte St. Martin,’ 
and witnessed a charming ballet, with all 
the of pretty dresses, 
handsome faces and Parisian chic, at the 
‘Chateau d’Eau.’ I ate a fish dinner at 
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the ‘Cascade’ (and paid a ruinous price 
for it), sipped my g/acé at Frascatti’s (ever 
to be immortali * icked-up some melodi- 
ous catches at a dainty little café chanson 
in the ‘Bois,’ and in short thoroughly en- 
joyed myself. 

“ One evening I was sitting on the omnes 
of my hotel with the evening edition of the 
paper in my hand, thinking and smoking. 
A couple of nights previously 1 had 
had a somewhat remarkable dream, which 
through one of those wonderful freaks of 
memory I had entirely forgotten until that 
moment, when it came back to me with re- 
doubled force. In my dream I stood in a 
brilliantly lit ball-room, the ceiling of which 
was ens Fo and grained like the roof of 
some old Norman cathedral. At one end, 
where the musicians should have been, was 
an organ played by invisible hands, at the 
other an altar, Down each side of the 
room at regular intervals stood men at-arms 
in full armor, each holding in his right hand 
a drawn sword, and in his left a lighted 
torch which burnt with dazzling brilliancy 
and emitted a faint odor of incense. These 
were the only lights in the room. The 
dancers were beautiful women and hand- 
some men dressed in the picturesque cos- 
tume of the last century, who with stately 
steps and slow danced a solemn and grave 
measure. In the centre of the room, under 
a heavy boss carved to represent the sto 
of Eve’s temptation by the serpent, stood I, 
attired in conventional swallow-tail and im- 
maculate white kids, calmly surveying the 
gay throng. Suddenly, as if by some pre- 
concerted signal, the dancing ceased, the 
weird tones of the or were hushed, and 
awoman who seemed to emerge from be- 
hind the altar glided swiftly toward me. 
She was above the medium height, and had 
one of those lithe, graceful figures that ap- 
pear to perfection in whatever position they 
may assume. A mass of golden hair was 
drawn tightly back from her high and clas- 
sic ieskend, and hung in graceful profu- 
sion down her back. Her eyes were of 
that violet hue of the color of pansies, while 
her cheeks looked like one of those rose- 
tinted shells you sometimes find on the sea- 
shore, so softly did the pink and white 
blend. A magnificent neck supported her 
powerful head, while the full development 
of bust and suppleness of limbs —I judged 
the latter ps by her gait — betokened 
a somewhat oriental descent, She was 
dressed in a pure white dress of silk 
flounced and trimmed with white satin, 
while behind swept a long train, whuse 
rustling reminded me of the rippling of a 
brook after the stately swan has passed by. 
She approached me, placed her hand on my 
. arm, and said, ‘I have at last found you,’ 
‘Valeria!’ I exclaimed and awoke, still 


seeming to feel the light touch of that soft 
hand on my arm. For a few moments I 
could not believe that I had been dreaming. 
So vividly had I witnessed this scene, so 
boldly did it stand out before me, 1 could 
not Golleve it was only a creature of my 
imagination conjured up in my sleeping 
hours. I could not sleep again after this, 
and Jay tossing about from side to side in 
my bed, and toward daylight dropped inta a 
fitful doze. As I said before, when morn- 
ing came I| forgot the whole occurrence, and 
it had been effaced from my memory until 
that evening, when it was brought back to 
me in all its force by my eye falling on the 
following advertisement : — 

“*M’lle Valeria, clairvoyante, may be 
consulted every evening after 8 P. M. at No. 
41 Rue de N——.’ 

“ Now you must know that I am as firm 
a believer in the power of names over our 
destinies as ever the late respected Mr. 
Shandy was, and as I had not fully deter- 
mined in what class to place a Valeria, as 
the name tallied so exactly with the heroine 
of my dream, and as clairvoyantes are al- 
ways an interesting study to me, I deter- 
mined to call on the advertiser. I looked 
at my watch, it was a quarter to eight; so I 
summoned a voiture, and told the driver to 
take me to No. 41 Rue de N——. I dis- 
mounted before an unpretentious-looking 
house, pushed open the door, and ascended 
to the first floor, where on a door before me 
I saw the inscription ‘M’lle Valeria’ in 
black letters on a brass plate. 

“In answer to my ring the door was 
opened by an elderly man dressed in a plain 
livery, who without a word took my stick 
and hat, and crossing the hall threw open 
a door and ushered me into a spacious 
salon. The room was long; rather narrow 
and lofty. Three large windows in the wall 
fronting on Rue de N—— and two-more at 
the head of the room lit it up in daytime, 
but were concealed by heavy amber silken 
hangings. The wall opposite the windows 
was covered with paintings which I could 
see at a glance were of no common order. 
A jardinidre filled with a mass of tropical 
verdance perfumed the air and mingled 
with the odor of an immense bouquet of 
freshly cut roses which stood on a side 
table. Books, photographs, some choice 
specimens of bric-a-brac, Indian cabinets, 
and a piece of crewel work which had evi- 
dently not long left the hands of its fair 
worker, all betokened the presence of a 
woman as supreme ruler there. The grace 
and elegance of some beautiful woman 
seemed imprinted on the very ornaments, 
while over all these lingered the faint breath 
of a kiss. A soft, mellow light streamin 
from many different colored lamps se 
to diffuse a pleasant feeling over the room, 
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which was very agreeable after Paris's hot 
and dusty pavements. 

“I seated myself on a low ottoman, and 
had time to gaze around me. As | sat 
there I seemed to hear that slow, weird, 
measured chant that I had heard in my 
dream, and a feeling very much akin to awe 
began to creep over me. I was roused 
from my revery by hearing a slight rustling, 
and saw the door at the upper end of the 
raom open, and a female figure pass through 
it. Owing to that part a the room being 
in shadow I could not distinguish the feat- 
ures of Valeria, as I supposed her to be, 
but noticed that her tall and straight figure 
was strikingly exact in all of its propor- 
tions. As she advanced down the room 
with a free and graceful step, and came un- 
der the ful! glare of an opal-shaded lamp, I 
was thrown out of my usual phlegmatic 
equanimity, and started to my feet with an 
exclamation of surprise. Could it be pos- 
sible? Was I awake? or was this once more 
a creature of my a Judge of 
my surprise when I tell you that I beheld 
before me the exact image of the Valeria 
of my dream, attired in that striking cos- 
tume of white silk. The tall, commanding 
figure, the golden hair, high forehead, firm 
white neck, and violet eyes, in which when I 
gazed I seemed to be lost in a sea of color, 
aad catch a glimpse of something beyond 
(the angels I think must have large violet 
eyes), were not easily effaced from the tab- 
lets of my memory. When she fully recog- 
nized my features she appeared to waver 
for a moment and appeared irresolute, but 
it passed away immediately, and regaining 
her composure she welcomed me in a most 
musical voice, and begged me to be seated, 
and drawing up a low divan she took a 

lace near me. For a few minutes I entire- 

; lost my power of speech and had none of 
that fluency which generally stands me in 
such good stead. felt irresistibly that 
there was something —shall I say it?— 
supernatural about this woman and her sur- 
roundings, and that I was destined to solve 
the mystery that surrounded her. Instinc- 
tively she seemed to divine | thoughts, 
and left me to my reflections for a short 
time. Presently she turned to me and in a 
voice that thrilled through every nerve in 
my’ body excused herself for not being able 
to give me a séance that night, as she 
was recovering from a severe indisposition 
which had left her in a very weak state, and 
that these exhibitions were always very try- 
ing to her nerves. Of course, 1 apologized 
for having called, and begged Mademoiselle 
Valeria to excuse me for disturbing her. Al- 
though she was not able to give me a 
séance she suggested tthat we spend half 
ao hour in converse, and I only too willingly 
assented. I found Valeria’s mind to fully 


equal the charms of her face. Well read, 
her reasoning powers fully developed, a flu- 
ent converser in English, French, and Ger- 
man, a critic on art and music, and above all 
the possessor of the greatest gift that the 
gods can bestow on a woman,—a _ soft, 
melodious voice, —it is no wonder that I 
.was able to pass a couple of hours very 
pleasantly with her. But for a few slight 
physiognomical signs of weakness about 
the mouth and eyes, and certain lines on 
the forehead which betokened lack of 
will power and unstability of purpose, I 
should have deemed her fit to perform the 
role of a Lady Macbeth, a Flora McDonald 
ora Joan of Arc. As I rose to take my de- 

arture my fair entertainer made me prom- 
ise that I would call on her the next even- 
ing, a promise which I was only too glad to 
give. 

“ How I got home to my hotel that night 
and how I got through the next day I can 
scarcely say. My brain was in a whirl, my 
pulse was feverish, a strange delirium had 
possession of me. I drank cup after cup 
of my panacea for all evils, — black coffee ; 
then I took to sipping absinthe, and relieved 
the tedium by ices. But the hours drag 
slowly on, and I thought seven o'clock 
would never come. Cigar after cigar I 
smoked, and yet my head was as clear as if 
I had done nothing out of the common. I 
scarcely touched a morsel at fable @hébte, 
but opened instead a second bottle of wine. 
At last the clock in the madelaine chimed 
the hour of seven. I hastily jumped intoa 
voiture and a few minutes afterward stood 
before No. 41 Rue de N——. The door 
was opened as before by the elderly servant 
who somehow or other I felt played the 
part of dragon to the fair princess within. 
I found Valeria working, but she rose on 
my arrival and welcomed me to a place. 
Her cheeks were a trifle flushed, and there 
was a moisture about her hands, as I no- 
ticed when I shook hands with her, which 
betokened that she was laboring under ah 
undue excitement. I placed myself on a 
low couch while she reclined on a pile of 
Moorish cushions, and we talked about 
mesmerism. Valeria proved herself to be 
thoroughly aw fait with almost all the writ- 
ers on mesmerism and psychology, and as 
she could add many of her own experiences 
her conversation was deeply interesting. 
She said that her theory was that of the 
ancient Greeks with their ideas of Neme- 
sis : not an abstract, fate but an actual power 
embodied in some being — spiritualistic or 
material, it does not matter which — who is 
working for good or evil, and has power 
over our destinies. 

“* You,’ she said, her cheeks kindling and 
her eyes flashing fire, ‘you are my fate, 


my. destiny. Long before you came I 
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dreamed of you, I expected you, 1 waited 
and watched, knowing well you must come, 
and when I saw you here, yesterday I knew 
it was 7 fate. You hold in your hands 
my life. If anything should happen to me it 
would be through er She turned to me 
and laid her salt white hand on my arm, and 
looked me full in the face, and said, ‘ Were 
ou not aware of my existence?’ I told 
oa of my dream of a few nights before, and 
at the close of my recital we both remained 
dumb, sunk in our own reflections. Here 
we were, two beings brought together by 
an irresistible and all-potent force, both of 
us room| been prepared for this meeting 
by some higher power. I grasped Valeria’s 
theories of the pre-ordination of our fates, 
and recognized that I stood face to face 
with a power that might exercise:an all- 
over my future career. 
ut | was roused from my revery by Va- 
leria, who, with her head on her hands, was 
violently sobbing, and appeared to be great- 
ly agitated. Suddenly she sprang up and 
paced the room a few times, then threw her- 
self in an arm-chair at the upper end of the 
apartment. I approached her, at a loss to 
understand her agitation, but she waved me 
back and midst her sobs said, ‘1 dare not, I 
will not.’ I was puzzled to understand what 
her words had reference to, when, with 
one of her quick, graceful movements, she 
turned to me and said, ‘Go! never see me 
ain!’ I remonstrated with her, and re- 
P ied, 

“* Why this sudden change? are we not 
pre-ordained for one another? I will not go 
unless you give me some good reason for 
my so doing.’ 

“*So be it then; your fate is in your own 
hands.’ 

“*Or rather in yours, and there let it for- 
ever remain,’ I replied gallantly. 

“* You must excuse me,’ Valeria resumed 
after a pause, ‘ but as I told you last night I 
have been ill and am nervous. We clair- 
voyants are like a delicate piece of machin- 
ery : the slightest clog will cause general de- 
rangement to the whole system.’ 

“She walked over to a buffet on which 
stood a French coffee-pot with a spirit-lamp 
underneath, lit it, and in a few minutes had 
a delicious cup of coffee ready. She made 
me be seated on the couch I had taken on 
first entering. ‘I call it yours, she said, 
with a witching smile, drew up a small 
round table on which was a delicate service 
of Sévres china, and set two cups of café 
noir on the table. Into mine she poured a 
denii verre of cognac, and once more seated 
herself on the cushions. ‘ Now,’ she said, 
‘when you have drunk your coffee I will 
put you into a mesmeric sleep avec votre 
permission, monsieur ?’ 1 willingly as- 
sented, and after J had finished a most de- 


licious cup of coffee she passed her hands 
lightly over my temples a few times. Im- 
mediately I sank into a semi-trance, and the 
most peculiar sensations came over me; 
sensations which I am perfectly powerless 
to describe. The feeling at first was one of 
intense comfort, like what a man experi- 
ences in coming out of the cold into a 
warm, perfumed room. An agreeable feel- 
ing of languor and warmth pervaded my 
whole body, but while I was perfectly cog- 
nizant of everything that was going on 
around me I was as fixed and immovable 
asastone. I had read of men falling into 
trances and being mistaken for dead, who 
have telt themselves wound in their shrouds 
and placed in their coffins, heard the lamen- 
tations of their friends, who have been 
compelled to listen to the awtul sound of 
the unertaker screwing down the coffin-lid, 
seen themselves doomed to a fearful and 
lingering death, and yet not being able to 
utter a single word. Try and imagine if 
you can the awful agony of the moment 
prior to the coffin-lid being screwed down, 
and you have some slight conception of my 
feelings. There was a terrible, a fearful 
impulse on me to utter a single word, and, 
O God ! I was fixed and powerless. From 
the position in which I lay I could see a 
considerable portion of the room, but I 
could not move my eyes one hair’s-breadth. 
I was to all intents and purposes, as far as 
volition was concerned, dead, —ay, as dead 
as that table yonder. I could think, yes, 
strange as it may seem, I actually revolved 
things in my mind; but what they were I 
could not for the life of me remember after- 
ward. Suddenly I lost all these feelings, 
and felt myself, so to speak, dropping down, 
down, down, fading away into space, when 
this too ceased, and I stood as it were on an 


out two broad plains — on one side the past, 
on the other side the future. On the past 
appeared my whole life boldly penciled. 
Events of my childhood, friends long since 
dead and forgotten, scenes that I had wit- 
nessed years Cetera, stood before me boldly 
and vividly. On the other side was pic- 
tured a series of events, many of which 
have since happened, and many other impor- 
tant ones, which were then revealed to me, 
I await with a feeling of perfect confidence, 
knowing full well I can neither retard nor 
hurry them one single iota. I had what so 
many mortals have so foolishly wished 
for, —a glimpse into the future. Graduall 
the two plains faded from my sight, and 
was once more in a comatose state, then a 
perfect blank intervened, and I awoke to 
find myself on the sofa with Valeria’s liquid 
eyes turned anxiously on me. I felt weak, 
as if I had just recovered from a long ill- 
ness, but a few drops of brandy which 
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Valeria gdve me restored me, and I was 
once more myself again, and shortly after- 
ward left for my hote 

“Spare me the details of the next few 
weeks. I can sum them up in a very few 
words. I was madly in love. Those few 
weeks, although their ending was so tragic, 
I often remuet as the happiest part of my 
life, but then could we know when we really 
are happy how different everything might 
seem to us. However I must finish my 
story. Those few weeks, as I said, were 
halcyon days. I took Valeria out on little 
excursions, we drove in the Bois together, 
—in the month of August it is in all its 
glory, — went to Versailles, and spoke about 
the unfortunates who had once reigned 
there, and were as happy as children on a 
summer’s day. I was enthralled in her 
presence, held captive by her slightest word, 
and was deeply in love with her; yet it was 
a platonic love more than a sensual love. I 
felt here was a woman such as I had 
thought about and longed to meet, who 
would incite me to renewed ambition, cheer 
my drooping spirit when it failed, and yet 
would afford me such delicate sympathy 
and attention as only a woman can. Ab, 
why was my dream so rudely broken? 
Why could not this glorious springtime last 
all through life ? 

“One morning I was recalled to this 
mundane sphere bya letter from my part- 
ner asking me if come intended to come 
back to Mincing Lane, I had left London 
with the intention of remaining away about 
ten days, and now the tourth week of m 
sojourn was fast approaching; however 
carelessly cast my partner’s letter aside, and 
turned with more pleasure to another letter 
I had received that morning from England. 
It was from my solicitor, inclosing a draft for 
£1000, being my share of a legacy which 
had been left me some time before. At the 
time ] came into possession of the money I 
had not thought of using it, but I found it 
very acceptable just at that time, having 
plenty of use for money. There was a 
third letter with a lingering perfume about 
it which I read again ond again. It con- 
tained merely a few simpleewords from ma 
delle, promising to meet me at a certain 
fashionable jeweler’s that morning. 

“Of course when I read that my part- 
ner’s information about indigo, rape, olive- 
oil, and so forth, went to the winds, and.as 
for my solicitor’s advice about keeping m 
money for a certain mortgage he had previ- 
ously suggested | thought him an old pros- 
er and threw his excellent letter into the 
fire. I got my draft cashed, and drove to 
my place of rendezvous. Valeria looked 

at morning, { thought, more lovely and 
queen-like than ever. Her faultless figure 
was shown off to its fullest advantage by a 


igmedating dress of lilac-colored silk over 
which was worn a point-lace skirt. At her 
neck she wore a brooch made from an ame- 
thyst which I had made her a present of. 

e looked over the collection of splendid 
jewels and glittering gems, and finally I pur- 
chased a ring composed of a pearl of unu- 
sual size set round with diamonds, and pre- 
sented it to Valeria; the pearl was symboli- 
cal, I suppose, of the tears that were to fol- 
low. Afterward we got into my Victoria, — 
1 had hired a carriage during my stay,— 
and drove to the Bois, Everything looked 
its loveliest. Although the sun was high in 
the heavens a gentle zephyr stirred among 
the trees and fanned Valeria’s cheek as it 
almost touched my shoulder. Through the 
green and shady drives of the Bois we 
passed, the birds singing their hymns of 
melody, and all nature resplendent in her 
garb of wondrous beauty. We dismounted 
at one of my favorite sputs, and dismissin: 
the carriage wandered into one of those 
uiet and sylvan retreats wnich are to be 
ound in that verdant paradise. Here i en- 
throned Valeria on the trunk of a tree 
which seemed to have been placed half by 
chance, half-designedly, for fair maiden to 
hear fond love's tales. I threw myself at 
her feet on t e greensward, and for once in 
my life realized the full meaning of the 
word happiness. With all the unspeaka- 
ble poetry of nature surrounding me, with 
Valeria’s mesmeric influence enthralling me, 
I was in a delirium, —a delirium so sweet 


‘If this be a dream, then waking would be pain; ’ 


but I was like the wretch who rising from 
his debauch of opium, when the fumes have 
left his head, sees only the horrid naked- 
ness and cruelty look more awful and ap- 
palling than ever. I was awakened from 
my revery by Valeria’s voice, a voice which 
always moved me, and which then set every 
pulse in my body throbbing. We talked in- 
differently for a few minutes, and then at 
last I found courage to give utterance to 
what had been so near my heart for the last 
few weeks. I made a most passionate ap- 
peal, and urged her to become my wife with 
all the eloquence that I was master of. I 
could see she was moved, but after master- 
ing her emotion said, ‘It is impossible, you 
know not what you ask.’ Again 1 urged 
her, I told her that nothing should stand in 
our way, that of her past history and line- 
age 1 wished to know nothing, and that, if 
she wished, we would never see France 
again, and live happy lives on the other side 
of the Channel. She remonstrated with 
me gently, and at last promised to give me 
a decided answer that evening when I 
calleau at No. 41 Rue de N=, and as 
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she said it I noticed the wavering, irreso- 
lute look, the only physiognomical sign of 
weakness in her character, come into her 
eyes. With that to comfort me, although it 
was a poor solace, I had to be contented, 
and shortly afterward we resumed our 
homeward journey. I left Valeria at her 
door, and betook myself to my hotel. 

“1 dressed that evening with scrupulous 
care, why I cannot tell, and proceeded leis- 
urely to fable dhéte. Although time had 
seemed to be on leaden wings previous to 
the dinner-hour, yet as dinner advanced my 
impatience and feverishness deserted me, 
and I calmly and critically discussed the 
various viands placed before me. I noticed 
that the soup was cooked a trifle too much, 
lingered over my wine and dessert; and final- 
ly enjoyed a demi tasse and a cigar, so that 
it was fully half-past-eight ere I stepped in- 
to my carriage; the first time I had been 
late since I had begun visiting at No. 41 
Rue de N——. Valeria was evidently sur- 
prised at my tardy arrival, and the moment 
she heard the door open rose to receive me. 
Once more in her presence, and to feel the 
touch of her soft, white hand in my own, 
was all that was necessary to renew the 
fires that were consuming me, and I was 
determined to speedily learn the fiat on 
which, as I then supposed, depended all my 
future happiness. ‘ Your answer?’ I cried 
as soon as we were seated. ‘Mon cher 
ami,’ said Valeria, ‘you are so impetuous. 
You Englishmen, although you are sup- 

sed to be so phlegmatic, are always in a 
ever, or perhaps | ought more eey to 
say in an ague; one moment hot, the next 
pes not like us French, always the same. 
But I yield, 1 end your misery, I will be 
thine.’ I cut her words short, and prevent- 
ed further speech by the usual method a 
lover employs on such occasions, and 
strained ker to my heart in a long embrace. 
When we had somewhat recovered our pla- 
cidity, Valeria smiled at me most bewitch- 
ingly and said, ‘ Now will you drink to our 
future happiness in Madame Cliquot?’ and 
without giving me time to reply touched a 
beli and told the elderly domesti¢, who in- 
stantly answered her summons, to open 
some champagne. As he handed me m 
glass on a silver salver ! could feel, al- 
though I was looking at Valeria, him glar- 
ing at me and measuring me like an under- 

er taking the dimensions of a corpse for 
its shroud. When he had filled our bump- 
ers, and left the room, we clinked our glass- 
es, and hand-in-hand, after the old German 
fashion, drank to our future happiness. 
Scarcely had I put my glass back on the 
table than a fearful dizziness, like that I ex- 
perienced on my first night, overcame me, 
and I sank’ back on the sofa, stiff, rigid, and 
as immovable as a marble statue. After I 


had been lying there a few minutes the door 
at the further end of the room, through 
which Valeria had been accustomed to pass, 
opened, and the old servant walked up to 
where I was lying. When I saw him ap- 
proach me, and gaze at me with such a 
fiendish look, I instinctively felt that some- 
thing terrible was going to happen, and that 
I should play an important part in the trag- 
edy. Suddenly he turned to Valeria, who 
had sunk down in a chair, and buried her 
face in her hands, and placing his hand 
roughly on her shoulder motioned her to 
getup. When she lifted up her head I was 
startled — yes, even in that state I could 
be startled — at the change that had come 
over her. Every vestige of color had died 
out of her face, and in the place of that 
delicate, soft, pink-and-white shading that 
had lent such glorious beauty to her face, a 
dull, green hue caused her to look more like 
a corpse that has long been in its coffin, 
than a human being. The face was hard- 
set and rigid, every lincament as firmly 
graven as if hewn out of solid stone, while 


there was an agonizing, fearful look about — 


the eyes, terrible to behold. But my reflec- 
tions, if you can call them such, were cut 
short. The old man seized me by the feet, 
and Valeria took my head, and 
between them they carried me through the 
door at the end of the saloon into a little 
ante-room, where in the centre on trestles 
stood a coffin. At once I knew what had 
befallen me. I was to be Burked. I tried 
to cry out. I endeavored to free myself, 
but, oh, the awful anguish of the moment! 
my tongue clave to my mouth, and I was as 
powerless as a new-born babe. They put 
me into the coffin, and Valeria bent over 
me and wiped the sweat off my brow, and 
imprinted a kiss on my forehead. When 


the old man saw her action he uttered a: 


most demoniacal laugh. 


“* Your lover,’ he hissed, ‘ha, ha! come!) ’ 


be quick: we have no time to lose.’ 

“He then searched me in a thoroughly 
professional manner, showing by the scien- 
tific manrer in which he did it that he was 
an adept at the business, taking away my 
watch, rings and pocket book, the latter 
containing a large sum of money which I 
usually carried about with me for safety. 
Then he produced a cord, passed it through 
a ring at the foot of the coffin, wound it 
tightly round my limbs and arms, and 
knotted it across my chest so I was fixed 
as immovably as if T had been in my wind- 
ing-sheet. I had been gradually losing 
consciousness and strength, but still re- 
tained sufficient to be able to realize all that 
was transpiring, and take in the surround- 
ings. Through the dimly lighted room, I 
saw Valeria sitting on a chair, gazing at the 
coffin; the same awful look about the eves 
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as when I‘ was first struck down through 
her perfidy. I thought that the hem of her 
garment must have often brushed against 
the coffin, where I was then lying, as she 
passed to and from the salon with iaughter 
on her lips, and a word of welcome for me 
whom she had so foully betrayed. I saw 
the old man take a screw-driver and some 
screws, and approach the coffin, and then I 
knew the last act, as far as I was con- 
cerned, in this terrible drama would soon 
be ended. The agonizing thoughts that 
crowded through my brain in an endless 
jumble were fearful. I thought of my 
mother and sisters, and my fair, pleasant 
home mid the Kentish orchards, of the 
friends I would never more see, and who 
would be unaware of the awful fate that I 
had fallen a victim to, of my happy child- 
hood hours, of my future hopes and ambi- 
tions — all of these things passed confused- 
ly through my head. But the train was 
suddenly broken by the old man drawing 
near with the lid of the coffin, and which 


_ was to terminate my earthly career. He 


laced it over me, excluding ail light, a terri- 

le weight seemed to be on my breast I 
heard a half-indistinct scream, a shout, a 
pistol-shot, and — 


“When I regained consciousness I was 
in my bed at the hotel. How long I had 
been there, or whether it was summer or 
winter, I was unable to tell, but I felt weak 
and ill, and knew that I was recovering 
from a severe attack of sickness. The se- 
quel is soon told, and I will briefly relate it. 
Among my friends in Paris was an officer 
ranking high in the service of the secret po- 
lice. We had formerly been schoolfellows 
in England, and while there we formed a 
friendship which has never been broken. I 


‘ had frequently dined with him, and he had 


taken me round, and shown me some of the 
hidden life of Paris. On one of our noctur- 
nal ramb'es I had mentioned my intimacy 
with Valeria, and he, it appears, had for a 
long time before this been keeping an eye 
on the household at No. 41 Rue de N—, 
but could find nothing tangible to work up- 
on. Without saying a word to me, he had 
used me as an agent, and closely shadowed 
all my movements. Nothing that I said es- 
caped him; he carefully noted all my ac- 
tions, and, from certain clews that he had in 
his possession, he knew that the time had at 
Jast arrived when he could strike a decisive 
blow. On the night in question, he started 
out with a small squad of detectives to inter- 
cept the murderers, but was detained at the 
hour of departure, and only arrived in the 
nick of time to save me from a horrible 
death. 

“The old man, when he saw the game 
was up, made a desperate show of resist- 


ance, and, drawing his revolver, prepared 
to sell his life as dearly as possible. few 
minutes of sharp fighting followed, then he 
was overpowered by superior numbers, and 
with Valeria lodged in jail to await the re- 
sult of my illness. I had a fearful attack of 
brain fever, and for a long time my life was 
despaired of, but, owing to a vigorous con- 
stitution, weathered the storm, and rapidly 
regained my former strength. As soon as 
I was declared out of danger the prisoners 
were brought to trial, and I, much against 
my will, was retained as chief witness for 
the government. The old man was arraign 
ed on the charge of murder: circumstantial 
evidence going to show that he had murder- 
ed more than one person by the aid of a 
drug, in the same way he had attempted to 
murder me. I need hardly say my testimo- 
ny made quite a sensation, and, as the case 
lasted several days, it became a cause célé- 
éré,and the court was daily thronged with 
spectators anxious to see the principal act- 
ors of this nine-days’ wonder. The jury 
found the prisoner guilty in the first degree, 
and he was sentenced to be guillotined. 
On hearing the sentence, he cried like a 
child, and was led shrieking and raving out 
of court. 


“When the tumult caused by this scene 


had somewhat subsided Valeria. was led in, 
and arraigned. A perfect buzz of admira- 
tion greeted her as she took her place in 
the dock. Dressed in a robe of spotless 
white, — emblematic of innocence, — her 
face somewhat thin, but even more beauti- 
ful by suffering than of yore, she was well 
calculated to take the susceptible French 
heart by storm, and well knew that her beau- 
ty would go far with the jury toward miti- 
gating her sentence. To that body she im- 
mediately turned herself, and seemed — so 
I imagined —to try and exercise some 
mesmeric influence over them, as on each 
juryman she cast a deeply penetrating look. 
Her counsel, taking advasinge of the good 
impression that his client had made, rose, 
and said he wished to make a statement. 
It had been decided, after consultation with 
his learned brother, the public prosecutor, 
to offer no defence. The former prisoner 
had been found guilty of murder, and the 

risoner now in the dock was charged with 
ter an accessory to the fact. He had no 
defence to offer to refute the charges, but 
he should plead extenuating circumstances. 
She was coerced by the first defendant, — 
whom she had always believed to be her fa- 
ther, but it could be shown that he was not 
her parent,— who exercised a strange fas- 
cination over her; and finally said her coun- 
pel, ‘ Spare one so young and beautiful, give 

er time to expiate her sins so that bya 
life-long repentance she may become like 
the robe you now see her arrayed in, — as 
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re and spotless as undefiled snow.’ The 
ury found her guilty, but strongly recom- 
mended her to mercy, and in view of and 
because she was young and beautiful, 
French justice gave her two years’ imorison- 
ment. On receiving her sentence, she bow- 
ed to the judge lixe a queen dismissing her 
ministers, and calmly walked out of court. 
The old man, the night before his execu- 
tion made a remarkable confession. Since 
the trial he had been sunk in a deep torpor, 
but on the last night he spent on earth, he 
called the prison-doctor to him, and made a 


confession which was only to be made pub- | sa 


lic one year after his death, on the anniver- 
sary of the day of his execution. In this 
confession he says that originally he was a 
footman in the service of the Marquis de 
N , one of the most dissolute rakes of a 
dissolute period. While in the marquis’s em- 
ploy he fell in love with a beautiful young 
girl named Marie Dufour, who was employ- 
ed by the marchioness as a lady’s-maid, but 
the girl spurned his suit. One day the mar- 
quis summoned his footman to him, and tax- 
ed the latter with having seduced Marie. 
Dum}lounded at the charge, although per- 
fectly powerless to refute it, he knew not 
what to do, until the marquis promised that 
if Pierre would marry Marie a dowry of ten 
thousand francs would be the dof, and all 
would be well; if he refused the marquis 
threatened exposure and imprisonment. 
“For a long time Pierre hesitated, as this 
was not exactly the way he hoped to gain 


‘his bride, as the cast-off mistress of a roué, 


but was at last forced into marriage, and two 
months afterward was the father of Valeria. 
At her birth he was seized with a fit of fury, 
and foaming at the mouth fell on the floor 
in convulsions. When he recovered he 
took the most violent hatred to his wife and 
Valeria, but above all to the marquis, and 
swore deeply that he would be revenged. 

“ He was still kept in the marquis’s service 
as a valet, and was always around his per- 
son. One afternoon, so his confession goes 
on to relate, as he was walking on the dock, 
and contemplating in his bitterness of soul 
suicide as a release to his troubles, he saw 
a half-drunken Malay trying to reach shore 
in a small boat belonging to a ship iately ar- 
rived in port. Being unskillful at the oars, 
he, after a few strokes, ‘caught a crab,’ and 
was precipitated into the water, aud was in 
imminent dangeg of being drowned. Fora 
few moments Pierre watched the Malay’s 
Struggles with fiendish delight, but his bet- 
ter nature triumphing he plunged in, and 
brought the drowning man safely to the 
dock. The Malay was profuse in his thanks, 
but said he had nothing to offer as a reward 
except a valuable drug which he had 
brought over with him, and which he had in- 
tended to sell, but which he would now 


give to his preserver. He claimed for this 
drug certain marvelous properties, = 
others that if given in small doses it woul 

suspend animation for a time ; if administer- 
ed in larger doses it would produce death 
with the appearance of having been caused 
by apoplexy or heart disease, not a trace of 
the poison being found in the system. If 
continued for a length of time it would 
cause intense suffering, the patient would 
gradually waste away and decay, and finally 
die as if from consumption. But his own 
words tell the story better than I can. He 


fe While I cursed the Malay as my devil, 
and myseif for having rescued him, I was so 
deeply imbued with the desire of vengeance 
on the marquis, whom I regarded as the 
cause of all my wrongs, that I determined 
to see him die before my eyes, by my own 
hand, by the most fearful agonies that it is 
capabie of conceiving. I accompanied the 
Malay on board his ship, and received from 
his hands a large glass bottle containing a 
perfectly colorless, transparent fluid, with- 
out taste and without smell. He assured 
medhat three drops of the fluid taken undi- 
luted would cause instant death; and, said 
he with a fiendish leer, there is enough here 
to kill all Paris. I returned home in a fren- 
zy, and determined to immediately try the 
effects of the poison on the marquis. . That 
very evening | put two drops of it into his 
coffee, and was rejoiced next morning to 
hear him complain of dizziness and intense 
pain. From that hour I administered to him 
small doses, under which he rapidly wasted, 
the skill of his physicians being powerless 
to combat the ravages of his nameless dis- 
ease. Oh, how I enjoyed watching his suf- 
ferings! After months of the most awful 
agony he died one night in my arms. Then 
I felt I was reven ed. 

“I next turned my atention to my wife, 
and determined on killing her. I made 
uick work of her, as I detested to breathe 
the same air with her, and sold her body 
to a medical college for which I received a 
haadsome sum. This awakened my cupid- 
ity, and I determined to cater for the medi- 
cal colleges: it was a profitable business, 
and I had become a very devil, and jost all 
my human feelings of pity or mercy. | 
made up my mind to rid myself of Va- 
leria, but struck by her wondrous beauty, 
and finding that she possessed mesmeric 
influence to a wonderful extent, concluded 
to use her for my nefarious schemes. | 
carefully secluded her from outside influ- 
ence, and made her will entirely subordi- 
nate to mine. At first she rebelled, but I> 
subdued her until she was a mere instru-: 
ment in my hands. At times she manifest- 
ed a show of resistance, but a mere Jook 
from me was enough to render ber passive 
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. ply—commences normally about the fif-4 


- fiercer and hotter it blows, the greater, as I 
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and obedient. She would have escaped 
from me had she dared, and why she never 
ran away with that English lover of hers I 
know not, except that I must constantly 
have been present in her memory, and exer- 
cised too great a terror over her, I had in- 
tended after a time to kill her and shoot 
myself, and am now only sorry that I could 
not carry out my criginal plan. When the 
priests shall tell you I died repentant they 


lie, as they always do. I do not repent; I 
rejoice that I shall so soon see the Marquis 
de M suffering torments, and think I 
shall be able to inflict anguish on him. I 
leave as a legacy to, the daughter of the 
Marquis de M——and Marie Dufour, sur- 


named Valeria, Se everlasting curse. May 
God curse her as I do with my last breath.’ 

“ Valeria’s had come true. She 
had met her fate at my hands.” 


“4 IVE a dog a bad name, and hang 
him,” says the proverb; and I fear 
that its spirit has been and is applied to 
India ; for no country has been more unjust- 
ly maligned as regards its climate; and the 
“bad name” ascribed to it on this score by 
the ignorant has more or less contributed 
to the evil reputation under which the coun- 
try still labors. The shadow of yellow-fever 
hangs over the West Indies; that of malari- 
ous-intermittent darkness the west coast of 
Africa; while cholera broods in malignant 
persistence over the hills, valleys, and plains 
of Hindustan, this much-maligned land. 
This 1s the popular idea; against which it 
will be useless to urge that cholera is rela- 
tively less fatal out here than typhus or con- 
sumption at home. Yet such is the fact. 
All the complaints against the Indian cli- 
mate merge in a vulgar howl against the hot 
weather; and few will believe me when I 
maintain that it is not the climate which 
kills, but the foolish and mad habits of 
those who are exposed to it. After an expe- 
rience of twenty-eight years, I assert this 
fearlessly and truthfully ; and maintain that 
if we take ordinary care of ourselves, the 
country will take very good care of us. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. Asarule, 


cy—to which these remarks mainly ap- 


teenth of March, and extends to the middle 
of June, when “the rains ” set in, refreshing 
the thirsty soil, and cooling the air. Their 
influence extends well into October, and then 
the “cold weather” ushers in a truly enjoy- 
able climate. From the middle of March to 
the middle of June, “the hot wind” blows 
steadily, and at times fiercely, parching up 
everything with its fiery breath. But the 


INDIA IN THE HOT WEATHER. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH, OF LONDON. 


will presently show, are our facilties for 
keeping ourselves cool. During the hot 
weather, Nature seeks repose; all animals 
share in it as much as possible; birds and 
beasts seek the shade of trees, and all labor 
is suspended between ten A. M. and five 
P.M. Yet at this time we think it necessary 
to take the most violent exercise. In the 
month of May, when the heat rages most 
fiercely, we deem it our duty to go tiger- 
shooting, because then, owing to the heat, 
these felines are less given to wandering. 
During the same month, and all through the 
hot weather, we also deem it our duty 
to take the most violent exercise to be had 
anywhere, and that is in the racket courts, 
which, perversely, are chiefly frequented in 
the hot weather. 

Not only do we show our folly in thus 
taking violent exercise during the season of 
Nature’s repose, but we redouble the folly 
by the fatigue and violent 

rspiration with iced “ pegs,” — one anda 

alf to two ounces of brandy or whisky in a 
bottie of soda-water,— or large draughts of 
iced beer, and then getting under the punkah, 
to cool down. No wonder, then, that mal- 
arious fever, dysentery, or abscess of the 
liver, reward our longings for vi>lent exer- 
cise in the jungle, racket courts, or polo 
al 

ow, then, do ration le the 
hot weather? Outdoor le 
got over between daybreak and eight or 
nine A. M., and then we are prisoners till 
five or six P. M., having to while away eight 
or nine hours in keeping the body cool and 
the mind employed. Our cooling appiiances 
are the tattie, the punkah, and the thermanti- 
dote, which I shall individually describe. 

The tattie is a large curved or sloping 


screen, which accurately fits into each door 
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or window facing the west, and is made of 
the roots of the grass (Andropog- 
on muricatus), which singularly combines 
strength and porosity with the most delicious 
and refreshing fragrance. These screens 
are abou: an inch in thickness, and during 
the hot and dry west wind, are saturated from 
outside with water, which immediately com- 
mences evaporating under the fierceness of 
the blast ; and as evaporation always implies 
cold, the wind, which, in the veranda, 
would raise the thermometer to one hundred 
and twenty degrees Fahrenheit, passes into 
the house seventy-five or eighty degrees, la- 
den with a delicious fragrance. While tat- 
ties are in working order, all other cooling 
appliances are necessary. Unfortunately, 
the west wind, commencing about ten A. M., 
dies away about sunset, and then we resort 
to our punkahs and thermantidotes; but at 
its acme in May, it often blows all night, and 
then we have cold days and nights within 
doors. Thedryness of the west wind is very 
remarkable; its scorcing influence at once 
detects veneer, which crumples up and peels 
off; unseasoned woods warp, split, or con- 
tract, so much so, that I have seen two solid 
slabs of a round table part nearly an inch 
during the west wind, and rejoin during the 
damp of the rains ; the boards of books turn 
outward, and the ink of your pen dries as 
you write. The west wind is also highly 
electrical ; insulate yourself on a couple of 
bottles, and then comb your hair or beard 
with an ebonite comb, and a bystander will 
easily elicit a spark from your knuckle, If 
you perform in the dark, and glance at the 
mirror, you will see your hair and beard 
alive with sparks. When your horse comes 
up for your ride, you will be astonished to 
see each hair of his tail erect; pass your 
hand down it, and it falls flat. In, some 
arts of India,— for instance, in the neigh- 
thood of Gwalior and Jhansi,— we have 
another delightful form of tattie. A small 
creeping gw: variety of the bér (Zizyphus 
nm) is largly found in the jungles; this 
s collected and dried; and at the proper 
time, the whole west veranda is inclosed 
with poy ie walls nine to twelve inches 
thick, and these being saturated from out- 
side, all doors are thrown open, and a de- 
nota temperature secured. Tatties are 
of no use during the easterly wind which 
ushers in and accompanies the rain. Laden 
with moisture, it is a damp wind, and there- 
fore retards evaporation. 

Thus much for tatties, Punkahs are more 
familiar, and consist either of long rectangu- 
lar frames, or beams hanging from the ceil- 
ing of the rooms, their lower edge furnished 
with heavy frills; the punkah rope is pulled 
2 punkah-wallah from the veranda out- 
side the house, and the machine waves noise- 
lessly to and fro, Then we have hand- 


punkahs or large fans, which may be made of 
cloth, of khus-khus, moistened when used; 
or we yes adopt the familiar dried leaf of 
the fan-palm (Borassus flabelliformis). Pun- 
kahs have no effect whatever in actually 
cooling the air of the rooms; they merely 


set the air in motion, and thereby cool 


the person by promoting evaporation from 
the skin. 


The thermantidote is a out institution, 
and is merely an exagerated form of what I 
recollect as the Cambridge bellows, a small 
edition of a furnace-blast. The fans are 
generally from three to four feet in diameter, 
and are worked by a fly-wheel with an end- 
less band; the air apertures on each side of 
the fans are closed by khus-khus tatties, so 
that cold air passes inward; and if the ma- 
chine is carefully constructed and properly 
worked, a prodigious volume of cold air is 
pumped into the house; and if its inner 
doors are judiciously closed, the cool air 
will penetrate every nook and corner of the 
house. 

Thus much about our appliances for keep- 
ing the body cool during the hot weather. 
How do we mentally relieve its tedium? I 
fear I must confess that in the majority of 
instances we whiie away the weary hours in 
smoking, drinking iced “ pegs,” reading the 
latest novels, card or billiard playing, or 
sleeping. The males in the minority em- 
ploy their time in reading, writing, or study- 
ing the language ; not a few have made them- 
selves famous as archeologists, numismat- 
ists, geologists, or natural historians. Their 
ladies, on the other hand, have ample em- 
paveset in looking after their nurseries and 
households, devoting their leisure hours to 
music, correspondence, and _ self-improve- 
ment. Writing in the hot weather is a sore 
trouble, for our great enemy is then the 
punkah, against which we have to wage con- 
stant and vigilant warfare, our weapons be- 
ing letter-weights or shot-bags. You are 
writing, say, the four and a half sheets of 
thin paper which constitute your weekly 
home despatch, and are suddenly called 
away from your desk. The punkah insidi- 
ously sent you that call; and when you re- 
turn, you find your sheets careering about 
the room, and the punkah creaking its satis- 
faction at the joke, and at having got the 
better of the letter-weights, which, in your 
hurry, you forgot to — Or you may be 
writing at night with all your weighting ap 
pliances in order, and your kerosene lamp, 

unkah-proof as you fancy, burning bright- 
y on your table. Foiled in its attempt on 
the latter, the punkah fiend minutely over- 
hauls your lamp, and rejoicingly finding a 
weak point, leaves you suddenly in darkness. 
But alittle forethought enables you easily to 
overreach the ounkah, and you can read 


16 


and write in comparative comiort. 
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The long day at last draws to a close; 
the shadows lengthen eastward, and the 
jubilation of the crows and mynas announces 
the approach of evening; all doors, hermeti- 
cally sealed since the morning, are thrown 
open, and we prepare to gp forth. The luna- 
tics troop off to the racket court; sane in- 
dividuals betake themselves to riding or 
driving, repairing to the band-stand or to 
some a/ fresco “at-home,” where Badminton 
or Lawn-tennis, winding up wita a dance, 
constitute the attractiuns, ray having 
been quite banished. All wend homeward 
by seven or half-past seven P. M.; dinner 
is discussed; perhaps music, reading, or 
card-playing follow for am hour; and then 
by nine or ten all have retired, or are sup- 
posed to have retired to their slumbers. 

And so weeks and months pass, and the 
approach of June is hailed as sure to usher 
in “the rains.” Buta trying ordeal is still 
to be undergone in facing the interval be- 
tween the two winds which are termed mon- 
soons; the northeasterly one dies away 
toward the end of May, and the southwest- 
ly does not set in until about the middle of 

une. The interval is a most trying at- 
mospheric lull, and we are entirely depend- 
ent on the punkah or thermantidote, or 
both. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
the hot weather is accompanied throughout 
by heat unmitigated and intense. I will 
briefly indicate its thermometric features, 
say at a central position like Allahabad. In 

anuary, the indoor temperature will reach 
its minimum, perhaps standing at 14 freed 
degrees; the rise is very gradual, and gets 
into the “eighties” toward the middle of 
March; when steady at eighty-five degrees, 
punkahs become necessary. Above ninety 
degrees, the heat is oppressive; and at 
ninety-five, horribly so; this is generally the 
temperature indoors during the lull between 
the monsoons. In exceptional years, I have 
known pillows and sheets to be uncomfort- 
ably hot, requiring sprinkling with water ; 
and. I have similarly retired to rest in 
drenched night-clothes. But the hot weather 
is mercifully interrupted by two remarkable 
meteorological phenomena. First, at its 
commencement we have almost always vio- 
lent hailstorms, which beneficially coo! the 
air; and then at its acme, we have those 


very remarkable electrical dust-storms which 
impress fresh life and vigor all round, Let 
me describe one. 

Nature seems subdued under the great 
heat, and is in absolute repose. Not the 
faintest breath is there to coax the faintest 
movement in the leaves; silence prevails, 
for even the garrulous crows can’t caw 
cause their peaks are wide open to assist 
respiration. Suddenly the welcome cry is 
heard “Tufdn 4t4 !” (A storm coming !), and 
the house-servants rush in to close all doors. 
Anxious to witness the magnificence of the 
approaching storm, you remain out to brave 
it, and soon feel its approaching breath on 
your cheek. Looking to windward, you see 
a black cloud approaching, and before it 
leaves and sticks, kites and crows, circling 
in wild confusion, You now hear its roar, 
and, while rapt in admiration, you are en- 
veloped in its grimy mantle, and have to 
look to your footing in resisting its fury ; 
and this is no joke, for eyes, nostrils, an 
ears are occluded with dust. As the blast 
approaches, you may see a flash of light- 
ning and hear its clap of thunder, and then 
feel the heavy cold rain-drops which sparse- 
ly fall tom § Darkness, black as Erebus, 
surrounds you, darkness which literally may 
be felt, for clouds of dust occasion it; and 
if you are within doors, night prevails, re- 
quiring the lighting of lamps. The storm 
passes, light returns, and you find eve 
thing’ begrimed with dust. Every door is 
now thrown open, to admit the cool, brac- 
ing, ozone-charged air, which you eagerly 
inhale with dilated nostrils, and feel that you 
have secured a fresh lease of existence, 

Such are the main features of our u 
country hot weather; but they are zreatly 
modified by latitude and elevation. Thus, 
in Calcutta you miss the hot wind, have 
more thunderstorms, and enjoy to the full 
the delicious sea-breeze, which generally 
sets in about sunset and lasts all night. 

Then the stations on the high table-lands 
of Central India have, as a rule, diminished 
temperature and refreshing night-breezes, 
Taking all things into consideration, the ten 
to fifteen days of awful lull between the 
monsoons are the most trying portion of 
our hot weather; and I hope I have shown 
that in this respect, India, all round, is not 
so black as she has been painted. 
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MY NATIVE HILLS. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


F*® beyond the rolling ocean, 
In the regions of renown, 

There are vales in emerald glowing, 
Mountain peak with snowy crown, 
Lakes of sapphire, spreading woodland, 
Pasture wide, and flashing ril!s ; 
But, with all their scenes of beauty, 

Nothing like my native hills. 


Where the reign of perfect springtime, 
With its rapture never told, 

Cannot yield to burning summer, 
Or the winter’s bitter cold, — 


Boston, May, 1882. 


There, in haunts of happy leisure, 
All the air with music thrills ; 

But an anthem louder, sweeter, 
Rings aiong my native hills. 


In the lands of golden story 
There are ladies fair and true, 

There are nobles grand and stately, 
Castle old, and palace new ; 

But, for lads and fairer lassies, 
Better joy the measure fills 

In each home amid the tempest 
Sleeping o’er my native hills. 


LOVE AGAINST LOGIC. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


R. ANTHONY WAYBRIDGE was 
superior. 

He held himself aloof from his fellow- 
men, and looked at life through a glass — 
both literally and figuratively — with lan- 

id curiosity. He prided himself on fol- 

wing as little as possible in a beaten track. 
To most of the outward torms of civilization 
he found it necessary, of course, to conform, 
but almost always with an inward protest and 
a firm conviction that he could arrange 
things much better. Even in the small mat- 
ters of eating his dinner at a regular hour, 
and going to bed at night, Mr. Anthony 
Waybridge resented the absurd tyranny of 
custom, and approved of the noble savage, 
who eats when he is hungry, and sleeps 
when he is tired. 

When he traveled abroad he systematical- 
ly avoided all the ordinary routes, and he 
could receive no greater insult than the of- 
fer of a guide-book. He seemed to find his 
satistactfon, not in wandering at his own 
sweet will, but in carrying out a definite pur- 
pose to see only the things that other peo- 
le did not want to see. He ignored fash- 

nable society, because of its folly and in- 
anity ; he turned a cold shoulder upon litera- 
ry and scientific society, because of their 


stupidity and conceit; he found no company 
quite to his mind except his own. 

He found his mode of life somewhat dull, 
but what would you have? One must sac- 
rifice something to great ideas. 

He prowled forlornly over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, sighing for a country to which 
nobody had ever been, and came home more 
superior than ever. 

The cynical and miserly old uncle who 
had reared him, and from whom, uncon- 
sciously, and while regarding him as vastly 
inferior to himself, he had imbibed most of 
his peculiar ideas, had, dying, made him the 
possessor of great wealth. One of his 
strongest determinations was not to use his 
wealth as other men used theirs. He 
meant to do good with it; but in all the vari- 
ous ways in which he saw his fellowemen 
spending money, apparently in pure benevo- 
lence, he discovered folly, vain-glory, or 
mistaken judgment. Just what he should 
do that would be of real benefit to humanity 
he did not find it easy to determine. He 
sometimes thought of setting up an institu- 
tion for the teaching of Patagonian manners 
and customs, considering them a vast im- 
provement upon the manners and customs 
of his own Country. At one time he con- 
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ceived the idea of offering a prize for the 
best essay on the “ The monkey’s superiori- 
to Man,” believing that he could not benefit 
his fellow-men more than by convincing 
them of their general imbecility. But he 
was hindered by the discouraging conviction 
that their ignorance was too dense to be en- 
lightened. And, moreover, though this was 
a reason which nothing would have induced 
him to acknowledge, he was afraid of being 
laughed at. 

So he had given money to thriftless beg- 
gars, to every charitable organization that 
called upon him, as lavishly as one of the 
foolish whom he scorned ;‘and he had not as 
yet laid the foundation for the “ Society for 
the Promulgation of Silence among Wo- 
men,” which was one of the schemes that 
lay nearest his heart. Not that the persist- 
ent chatter of the creatures mattered much 
to him personally, It was somewlat annoy- 
ing on the promenades, in public vehicles, 
and places of amusement, but his serenity 
was always restored by thinking how much 
se were the sufferings of the men who 

ad to live with them; and it was for the 
sake of that wretched majority of mankind 
that he wished to make an effort, not to 
make women wiser, that was hopeless, but 
to suppress the fu!l and free expression of 
their nonsense in which they universally in- 
dulged. 

Of course men brought these sufferings 
upon themselves, except in the case of sisters, 
from whom one could generally, by manly 
effort, escape. But he did not expect to 
suppress the marriage institution. Women 
were artful, and greedy for money, ana the 
position which they could obtain only by 
marriage. Weak men became before them 
“like molasses candy before a school-girl.” 

When by any unfortunate, unavoidable 
chance Mr. Anthony Waybridge was thrown 
into the society of one of the devouring 
wolves, he put himself at once upon the de- 
fensive. Not that he had the slightest fear 
of being devoured, but he wished to make 
them understand, at once, that he knew their 
arts, and that they were useless. 

These ideas, he fondly thought, were orig- 
inal, and proofs of his superiority; the truth 
was that he had imbibed them from his old 
uncle, aloug with his multiplication table, 
and the Poor-Richard maxims. He was 
young, however, — scarcely thirty, — and 
ene. but human, for all his superiority, he 
had foolish moments in which he dreamed 
of a superior woman, a sort of glorified Mrs. 
Somerville or Caroline Herschel, for the 
mathematical mind was the only type for 
which he felt the slightest respect; a wo- 
man who understood pure mathematics 
must understand that folly was as natural to 
her sex as to the sparks to fly upward, and 
seek to eschew it. She might, even with 


proper training, share his lofty aims. He 
did not want a wife with aims and opinions 
of her own; he fully sympathized with the 
old Dutchman. who, when asked why he 
divorced his wife, replied, “ She haf idee.” 

He wanted a wife who would be capable 
of receiving his ideas. 

But this was only in his foolish moments. 
In his normally wise condition he was fully 
determined to resist the natural enemies of 
his sex, who went up and down the earth 
seeking whom they might devour. Even 
pure mathematics did not prevent them 
from looking upon man as their lawful prev. 

The manifest end and aim of their crea- 
tion was to add to tre martyrdom of man. 

His travels compieted, Mr. Anthony Way- 
bridge found himself again in New York, 
with more superiority, as I have said, but’ 
with no more definite plans of life. Being 
in a dilemma he decided to go fishing, as he 
was, like most philosophers, extremely fond 
of that sport, and found in it both a sedative 
and an inspiration. Not that he ever caught 
much of anything; he left that to people who 
were not superior; but he liked to chew the 
end of his fancies with a fishing-pole in his 
hand. 

So having invented fishing-tackle to suit 
himself — as he regarded with scorn all the 
inventions of his fellow-men in that direc- 
tion —he set out for a remote country dis- 
tricty where he had heard nobody went to 
fish. Streams abounded, and so it was 
probable that fish did, he argued, and it was 
especially probable that they did since he 
had never heard of it. 

He had been accustomed to spend his 
summers at fashionable watering-places, 
keeping on the outskirts of the crowd, and 
finding food for his scorn in what he called 
the “absurd antics of fashion.” 

The sweet simplicity of the rural districts 
had never had any charms for him. He 
would not have tried it now except for the 
distressing probability that he would not be 
allowed to go fishing alone at any of the 
popular resorts. He wanted the streams all 
to himself; to feel “here I and superiority 
sit,” with no one to molest or make us con- 
temptuous. 

He set out from the railway station that 
was Dearest at hand, and wenton until the rail- 
way gave out. Then he took the stage, and 
continued to go on until stages gave out. At 
this point he tried the best private convey- 
ance that could be obtained, and proceeded 
until the horse, a somewhat aged and dilapi- 
tated beast, gave out. This happened at 
the top of a steep hill, at the foot of which 
lay the village of Conanticook. Mr. Way, 
bridge recognized the finger of destiny, and 
stopped at Conanticook. 

At this distance from civilization he found 
that hotels had shared the same fate of con- 
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veyances. He was informed by the post- 
master that the “tavern” which Conanti- 
cook boasted “along back” had “ kind of 
gin aout.” But Mis’ Cynthy Tozier “accom- 
modated.” 

“ Miss?” repeated the young man, inter- 

atively. 

e had a theory that a spinster was bhare- 
ly tolerable as a landlady, while a wo.nan 
who had subjugated one man, and reduced 
him to the extremity of “ shuffling off this 
mortal coil,” was a woman to be shunned, 
decidedly. 

“ Mis’ Cynthy Tozier, in the gambrel-roof- 
ed house, with laylock bushes in the yard, 
next to the doctor’s. She’s a master hand 
for victuals, Mis’ Cynthy is, and you could 
eat ’em off her kitchen floor. And her dar- 
ter Cynthy is as smart for book larnin’ as 
her mother is for housekeepin’, A’n’t she 
got a head for figgers though! The light- 
nin’ calkilator a’n’t nowhere along side of 
her. And grit! she took the winter school 
arter the boys had cleaned out the minister’s 
son and three or four other college chaps, 
and she kep’ it. They got their come-up- 
ance, | can tell you!” 

“She is a widow, this Mrs. Tozier, is 
she ?” asked the young man impatiently. 

“A widder? nd sakes, no! she a’n’t 
awidder. There’s Calvin! He’sa likely 
man, Calvin is, cousinto me. But folks they 


will call him Mr. Cynthy lozier, and if he 


is my mother’s sister’s son, and blood thick- 
er ’n water, as the sayin’ is, 1 can’t say that 
it a’n’t so. But when folks says anything 
to me about it, 1 says to ’em, says I, who 
knows if you or me had been called to Cal- 
vin’s pertikler trials we should have been 
able to keep the upper hands of her? Cal- 
vin ’s easy-natered and peaceable, I ’m free 
to confess, but them a’n’t the wust of faults; 
and Cynthy she’s a high stepper. But for 
a boarding-mistress she can’t be beat. If 
your a hand for sersiety she ’s right there; 
she ’s gota flow of language that I never 
see nobody that could equal it; and if there 
*s anybody that knows what 's goin’ on it’s 
Mis’ Cynthy Tozier, to say nothing of hav- 
ing Scripter and history and poetry at her 
tongue’s end, as you might say. She can 
ask the minister questions that puzzle him 
considerable, and she "ll talk to you two or 
three hours on the stretch, and ’t won’t 
seem to beat her outa mite. She’s talent- 
ed and no mistake! And good in sickness! 
Why if you should be sick she would n’t let 
you alone a minute till she ’d brought you 
round. Homepath, allepath, root ’n’ herbs, or 
rubbin’, it ’s all the same to her; she knows 
1 don’t know but she would go into a 
trance if you was pertikler about that kind of 
doctoring ; though she don't hold with spirit- 
Ooalism as a general thing.” 

“Is there no other boarding house in the 


town?” inquired Mr. Waybridge, in a de- 
spairing tone. 

“ There don’t seem to be nobody else that 
accommodates, and I think Miss Cynthy’s 
would be jest the place for you, because you 
look kind of literary-book-agent, or artist, [ 
expect, though I did take you at first fora 
fruit-tree peddler; and besides Miss Cynthy 
and her darter for company, there ’s Doctor 
Wigglesworth next door. He 's edicated; 
to tell the truth he ’s got a cart-load of eci- 
cation to a grain of common sense. Folks 
ever affficted so daown your way? But he 
’s lively the doctor is ; he desecrates animiles 
and fishes and bugs to see what their insides 
is made of. It amuses him, and I expect 
it don’t hurt them none to speak of, for he 
chloroforms ’em fust, and takes away their 
senses. Then there ’s Miss Euphemy, the 
doctor’s sister, she writes for the papers, 
poetry mostly. ’Bituary poetry is her 
strong point. There a’n't scarcely a grave- 
stun in the buryin’ ground that a’n’t got 
some of Miss Euphemy’s poetry onit. You 
see she got disappointed about a minister 
when she was young; he courted her a con- 
siderable spell, and she was calkiiatin’ to 
have him, and he up ’n’ married somebody 
else, so ’t was kind of nateral that she 
should take to writin’ bituary poetry. She 
a’n’t what you could call lively, Miss Euphe- 
my a’n’t, but there 's Penelope! Penelope 
Meredith, the doctor’s niece; she ‘ll keep 
you from being lonesome, I ‘Il warrant! 
She ’s the harnsomest girl in Conanticook, 
by all odds, and she knows it; she don’t 
mean to marry none of these country chaps! 
I ’ve heard how she said a city chap with 
plenty of money was the chap for her, and if 
I was a city chap kind of lookin’ round for a 
wife, I should like to carry one home that 
was so harnsome that she ’d make all the 
~ folks stare. But if I was you” — 

ut disgust had got the better of Mr. 
Waybridge’s patience. He was stridin 
aiong the road, snatching off the heads o 
the rvadside daisies with his umbrella, and 
making fierce lunges at the unoffending 
grasshoppers. 

“Snapped at that bait quick!” chuckled 
the postmaster, looking after him. “ Cyn- 
thy can thank me for a payin’ boarder that 
"ll mebbe stay allsummer. But if he would 
have let me put in a word edgeways | could 
’a’ told him considerable more about the 
place and the folks.” 

Mr. Waybridge stopped in front of the 
“ gambrel-roofed house with laylock bushes 
in the front yard,” and surveyed it with deep 
dejection. Jt was already dusk, the next 
village was “ considerable of a piece farther 
on,” according to the postmaster. For one 
night, at least, he must endure Mrs. Cynthy 
Tozier and her “ flow of language,” and her 
smart daughter, and the perilous nearness of 
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a poetess and a village belle. What a com- 
bination of horrors! In all his travels the 
young man did not remember to have met 
with the like. 

But the vulgar necessities of food and 
rest subdue even superior beings. He ad- 
vanced to the door, with a mien calculated 
to repel the most audacious. 

it was Mis’ Cynthy Tozier herself, who 
opened the door. She appeared with the 
startling alertness of a Jack-in-the-box ; a lit- 
tle woman, with keen, light-blue eyes, and a 
knitting needle in her back hair. She was 
aggressively thin, her appearance forcing the 
conviction upon you that she had worked 
the flesh off her bones, and that, in some 
mysterious way, you were to blame for it. 

She was non-committal with regard to 
“accommodatin’,” after the universal fash- 
ion of rural Yankeedom. She concluded 
that he might come in, and “set a spell,” 
while she “kind of simmered it over” in her 
mind. The result of the “simmerin’” was 
never made known in words, but when Cyn- 
thy, the smart daughter, appeared, she was 
deputed to see that the “settin’-room cham- 
ber” was in order, and afterward to guide the 
guest to it. 

The appearance of the daughter was an 
agreeable surprise. It was seldom that Mr. 

aybridge saw a young woman whose looks 
suited his taste so well. 

She had a plain, sensible face, from which 
the hair was combed smoothly away, and 
she had on a dark gown, without furbelows 
of any kind. Her muvements had a gentle 
energy, and she wasted no words. She had 
a large nose. Mr. Waybridge had a theory 
that intellect displayed itse:f in a large nose. 
And she had large, strong-looking, shapely 
hands; soft, small, dainty hands made a wo- 
man look so frivolous and babyish that they 
always aroused this young man’s scorn to 
the highest pitch. 

Meeting her at supper his favorable opin- 
ion was confirmed, She never said any- 
thing unless she had sometning to say, — 
marvelous gift in a woman! Mr. Way- 
bridge had never met with it before. And 
her reticence was doubly charming in con- 
trast with her mother’s volubility. 

He began to think that he might possibly 
find it endurable to stay more than one 
night. 

‘He went and sat beside her on the piazza 
that night, and tried to draw her out. It 
was not very difficult, and it was certainly 
very pleasant, especially as it had all the 
charm of novelty, Mr. Waybrige never hav- 
ing seen a woman before Whom he thought 
i: worth his while to try to draw out. She 
was 2ot at all shy, and she had a surprising 
amount of knowledge of the exact sciences 
—the only knowledge which Mr. Way- 
bridge valued — considering her opportuni- 


ties. And, instead of the oracular and d 
matic manner of conversation of the tr; 
tional school-ma’am, she expressed herself 
most naturally and unaffectedly, and with 
such a pretty deference to his opinion! 
Mr. Waybridge thought that he might possi- 
bly spend the summer in Conanticook. 
The house was so clean and comfortable 
and airy, the fare was evarything that could 
be desired, and his room was as pleasant a 
one as he had found in any of his wander- 
ings; a large, airy room, with two windows 
looking out into the little, ribbon-like river, 
with an orchard and a strip of green mead- 
ow between, the other two into Doctor Wig- 
les worth’s charming, old-fashioned garden, 
rom which the fragrance of mint and !aven- 
der and pinks was wafted to his nostrils. 
He entirely forgot the poetess and the vii- 
lage belle, until the next morning, having 
regretfully watched the schoolmistress walk- 
ing resoiutely off to school, in a brown sun- 
bonnet, he returned to his room in quest of 
his fishing-tackle, and was attracted to the 
window by a burst of laughter. Beside a 
row of currant-bushes stood a young woman 
and a boy. A very young woman, she look- 
ed, and she had been so industriously cram- 
ming her mouth with currants that it was 
very much stained with the juice. She had 
gypsyish locks of black hair hanging about 
a gypsyish face; dancing brown eyes; 
round cheeks, with a rich rose bloom 
on them. She had on a light cambric gown 
with as many flounces and frills, tucks and 
laces, and ribbons, as a city girl might wear, 
and her small, dimpled, brown hands, stain- 
ed with currant juice, were shining with 
rings. 

Mr. Anthony Waybridge was turning 
away, with a curl of his lip, —that was the 
kind of young woman that his soul abhorred, 
— when his own name fell upon his ear, 
and, having a great deal of human nature 
about him, in spite of his superiority, he 
turned back. Of course he did not mean to 
listen, but what could that little chit be say- 
ing about him? 

“ Waybribge, that ’s his name, and he is 
handsome, with oh, a lovely mustache! as 
long as this,” curling an imaginary one on 
her smooth cheek; “but ridiculously prim 
and dignified, makes you long to cut up cap 
ers before him, or chuck him under the 
chin, or something that would shock him.” 

“ Vulgar little wretch!” said Mr. Anthony 
an ames turning away, with a very red 


ace. 

He had heard shutters carefully opened 
in the next house, while he had been stand- 
ing on the piazza watching the schoolmis- 
tress depart. So this little wretch had been 
spying upon him. It was a wonder that she 
had sense enough to know that he looked 
well; and he cast an involuntary glance 
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over his shoulder into the mirror as he went 
out. 

What more was she saying about him to 
that chuckling boy? he wondered, catching 
a glimpse of the pair, still standing by the 
currant-bushes, as he went through the or- 
chard ou his way to the river. 

But fish in Conanticook River bit, a state 
of things so foreign to his experience that 
he at once decided it to be the result of the 
inventive genius he had manifested in his 
tackle, and in his satisfaction he lost sight 
of all annoyances, including womankind. 

It was really agreeable to catch fish al- 
most as fast as one could pull them in. 
With ordinary fishing apparatus he should 
have had no better luck there than he had 
met with in other places. While he was 
wrens thus pleasantly, he snddenly felt 
something extremely heavy at the end of 
his line. A two pounder, at least! he 
thought, giving the line a tremendous jerk. 
Alas! the hook came up empty, and the 
young man went over backwards, and, as 
the bank sloped somewhat steeply behind 
him, over and over he went, his legs and his 
fishing pole waving wildly in the air, and 
brought up in a ditch half filled with muddy 
water. And, as Le fell, a combination of 
sounds, the most unpleasant he had ever 
heard, fell upon his ear,—a girl’s titter, 
anda boy's chuckle. 

He felt that it was a malignant fate that 
sent that “little wretch” to witness his 
downfall, as he caught a glimpse of a ligit 
cambric dress and fluttering red ribbons dis- 
appearing through the bushes. The boy 
did not signify; he might chuckle if he felt 
inclined, but he would like to have his re- 
venge upon her! 

Had they come there expressly to disturb 
his solitude? Perhaps she was in search of 
an opportunity to gratify her desire for 
“cutting capers” before him. But he had 
forestalled her, and cut the caper himself, 
and doubtless she was quite as well satisfied. 
He resolved to wither her with a glance the 
next time they met. 

Fishing had lost its charm, He went 
back to the house, and consoled himself 
with the instructive conversation of Cynthy, 
and even went so far as to walk back to 
school with her after dinner, on the pretext 
of being deeply interested in the cause of 
common-school education. And he was 
more and more delighted with her wise and 
modest discourse, and more still with her 
reverent and appreciative listening. There 
was, after all, one sensible woman in the 
world, and he had found her! He felt the 
pride and elation of one who has madea 
great discovery, and he had almost forgotten 
the irritation of the morning, when, after 
ted, a cozy, piazza ¢éte-d-téte with the object of 


pearance of Doctor Wigglesworth and his 
niece. 

It seemed that Conanticook etiquette re- 
quired peuple to call, at once, upon the 
stranger in their midst, and this visit was 
expressly in Mr. Waybridge’s honor ; which 
fact prevented him from making his escape 
as he had planed to do when he saw them 
coming. The doctor was a little man, with 
a wig, an excess of manner, and hobbies. 
His hobbies were not Mr, Waybridge’s hob- 
bies, and that young man, therefore, found 
him a bore, but he thought that he did not 
deserve the niece which Providence had in- 
flicted upon him. 

The “litue wretch” was “gotten up to 
look pretty,” as Mr. Waybridze said to him- 
self, contemptuously, in a white gown, with 
a profusion of red roses in her belt and at 
her throat; and, when he bestowed the with- 
ering glance upon her, she looked sweetly 
unconscious, and showed an artful dimple, 
and some iong, curling lashes. She had 
evidently repented of her tittering, and was 
trying to make an impression upon him, Mr. 
Weybridge decided. She probably thought 
it worth the while in spite of his objectiona- 
ble peculiarities, since he was “a city chap 
with plenty of money ;” she must have di- 
vined the latter fact before this time; wo- 
men hac such a keen scent where such mat- 
ters were concerned. 

She said very little to him, but there was 
really no opportunity, for Doctor Wiggles- 
worth regarded a new listener as a great ac- 
quistion, and monopolized his attention, but 
he heard her chattering girlish nonsense to 
Cynthy, that young woman looking as re- 
sponsive as the Sphinx. He drew a long 
breath of relief when they departed, Miss 
Penelope bidding him good-night with a 
coaxing out of the dimples, and a dropping 
of the artful eye-lashes. 

Of course, courtesy demanded that he 
ahould return the doctor’s call, and for once 
the young nan decided that he would com- 
ply with the demands of courtesy. He was 
as chiling as possible in his manner to 
Miss Penelope, that she might understand at 
once how vain were all her wiles, and de- 
voted himself to her uncle, and yet he felt 
aggrieved and thought her more impertinent 
than ever, when she slipped quietly out of 
the room, leaving him to the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of her uncle’s society; and he 
had a more vindictive fecling than ever 10- 
ward the red-headed imp of a boy, whose 
voice he heard calling “Pen!” the bors 
with the odivus chuckle who was always 
with her. 

He was soon on intimate terms with the 
doctor; they even became so friendly as to 
quarel vigorously about molecules, and Doc- 


‘tor Wigglesworth became second only to 
his admiration was interrupted by the ap- | 


Cynthy in his regard. But Miss Penelove 
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kept out of the way. He had not withered 
her; from his window he often saw her in 
the garden, and she looked as blooming as 
ever, but she had probably discovered -hat 
“it was of no use.” She was more acute 
than most of her sex, or had less vanity, to 
discover that so soon, he thought. 

He had the river all to himself, and fished 
undisturbed. Once or twice he had seen 
Ben Wigglesworth, the red-headed boy, 
whom Mis’ Cynthy described as “a limb if 
there ever was one,” watching him froma 
distance as if he meditated mischief, but he 
never Came near. 

At length, one day as he was going home 
to dinner laden with fish, he did catch a 
glimpse of a fluttering red ribbon in the dis- 
tance. He expected it would disappear at 
his approach, but it remained stationary. 
As he came near he discovered the wearer 
of the ribbon was perched upon the top of 
a very high fence, between two fields. 
Why she did not come down, Mr. Way- 
bridge could not understand; perhaps she 
was enjeying the beauties of nature from 
that elevated position; it could not be es- 
pecially comfortable, but there was no ac- 
counting for the eccentricities of young wo- 
men. 

But he suddenly became aware that she 
was Calling for help. He stood at a safe 
distance, and surveyed the scene through 


his glasses, but could see nothing to cause 
her alarm. There were some innocent-look- 
ing cows feeding on each side of the fence, and 
a flock of turkeys not far off; surely they 
could not have frightened her. But a sud- 
den thought struck him. 

“Is ita snake?” he called. 


She turned her head, and saw him, 


“Qh, no; it’s those horrid cows! They 
came trooping up all of a sudden, and they 
won't go away. I have shooed, and —and 
everything!” 

Mr. Waybridge was suspicious. A coun- 
try girl afraid of cows, and such placid and 
benignant-looking ones as these! It was 
probably a ruse to attract his attention, 
She had not found out that it was of no use 
to try to make an impression on him! 

But there was nothing to be done but to 
drive away those terrible beasts, and rescue 
the distressed damsel. 

As he extended his hand, somewhat un- 

raciously, to help her down from her perch, 
& saw that there were genuine tears in her 
eyes. 

“! am afraid you think I am a coward,” 
she said, “but 1 am not afraid of anything 
in the world except caterpillars and cows. 
I believe that horrid Ben drove them up 
here becanse ] played a trick on him.” 

This was said with a confidential air, that 
actually produced an odd sensation in the 
region of Mr. Waybridge’s left vest pocket, 


a sensation which he had never felt in his 
life before. His suspicions were, for the 
moment, disarmed. 

The next day in church — for Mr. 
bridge went to church, since, in circles wi 
which he was most familiar, it was becom- 
ing unfashionable to do so—his eyes and 
thoughts wandered unaccountably from 
Cynthy, who sat beside him, with dignity 
and mathematics radiating even from her 
black silk dress and drab bonnet trimmed 
with impossible blue roses, to Penelope, in 
the choir, singing “Blest be the tie that 
binds,” in a white, sprigged muslin, with a 
gypsy hat trimmed with poppies and corn- 
flowers. 

But the next day he took himself to task. 
He resolutely set himself down to think 
about Cynthy, turning his back to the win- 
dow that looked into Doctor Wigglesworth’s 
garden. Cynthy was a woman of mind. 
She could assist him in working tor the 
amelioration of the sufferings of mankind. 
She was the helpmeet of his dreams. 

A rap at the door interrupted his think- 
ing. Hepsy, the handmaiden of the Wig- 
giesworth family, gazing with an air of min- 
gled importance and curiosity from the pro- 
found depths of a green shaker bonnet, 
handed hima letter. He thought the doc- 
tor must be moved to continue their argu- 
ment by letter, as more convincing or less 


heating. But the doctor wrote no such fem- 


inine hand as this! 

Mr. Waybridge opened the envelope, and 
held a pink-tinted, faintly perfumed sheet of 
note paper in his hand, feeling as if he 
were in a dream, and w‘th the most tremen= 
dous thumping under that left vest pocket. 


“Dear Mr. Waybridge,—1 won't say 
that I was very much surprised when 

read your letter, though I suppose that is 
the proper thing to say, under the circum- 
stances, because it would not be altogether 
true. I have fancied sometimes that you 
cared for me a little, though you avoided me 
so, but | knew you did n't quite approve of 


me, so I did n’t really think you would ask 
me to be your wife; or, at least, not so soon. ' 
I want you to believe that | appreciate the 
reat honor that you have done an ignorant 
ittle country girl like me, and that I am 
very grateful, though ‘1 cannot be your wife. 
1 am not fit, and I could n’t make myself so. 
I should always be shocking you. Besides 
I don’t love you, and I know I never should. 
I hope you will forgive and forget me, and 
find a wife who will make you happier than 
I could. PENELOPE MEREDITH.” 


For one moment Mr. Anthony Way- 
bridge’s emotions were like those of the lit- 


tle woman who fell — on the king’s high- 
way, and, being shorn of her petticoats "up 
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to her knees,” cried, “ Oh, lawk a’ mercy on 
me, this surely can’t be 1!” 

He had been refused by a woman! It 
did not make things very different that it 
was a woman whom he had never asked; 
that there was a mistake about it for which 
he could not account. She thought he had 
asked her, and this was her answer. 

And suddenly a strong emotion, such as 
he had never known in all his wise, philoso- 
phizing life, seized him in its grasp; seized, 
and shook, and conquered him, as if he 
were no better than the foolish. 

He did not even think of stopping to ana- 
lyze it through his glasses. He looked out 
of the window, and caught a glimpse of red 
ribbons in the summer-house. 

“She shall say yes!” his astonished 
landlady, who was shelling peas in the 
shade, on the front doorsteps, heard him 
murmur, as he rushed by her. 

On the piazza of the Wigglesworth man- 
sion sat Miss Euphemia, in love-locks and 
mits, with a pot of lilies beside her, writing 
“’bituary ape ” in a gilt-edged note book. 
He hurried by her with scarcely a greeting. 

In the summer house he seized two small, 
babyish, beringed hands in his. A lover 
without the least claim to superiority could 
not have pleaded more ardently. If he did 
not get down on his knees it was only be- 


cause, in his want of acquaintance with such 
situations, it did not occur to him as an ef- 
fective one. The same want of knowledge 
led him into the mistake of telling her how 
rich he was. At which her lip curled with 
great scorn, and she became more obdurate 
than before. 

It was no use. The little frivolous crea- 
ture was as hard to be entreated as a man 
with his mind made up. He rushed away 
at last, leaving her trying the effect of a 
hop-wreath upon her shade hat, with only a 
slightly bored expression. 

And from a secluded position behind the 
summer-house there arose a cramped but 
deeply entertained boy, with an expression 
of wonder on his countenance. 

“ Jehosaphat!” he ejaculated, under his 
breath. “If anybody ’s sold it a’n’t Pen! 
The feller seems to think he wrote the let- 
ter! If them ’s his sentiments it would 
look well for him to say ‘much obliged ’ to 
me! The fun I had with that writing ! and 
took her in like a book! But just see how 
it turns out! Seems as if a feller never 
could get the start of Pen !” 

Mrs. Anthony Waybridge, nee Cynthia 
Tozier, wonders why her husband will never 
consent to set foot in Conanticook, and why 


he always turns to look after a girl with red 
ribbons on. 


T™ TURNER was a grocer’s man 

Who felt himself quite fine; 

He loved a gay young lady whose 
Sweet name was Angeline. 

“© Angeline!” he said one day, 
“O Angeline, my dear! 

I think we might be married now; 

I 've loved you for a year.” 


“ Dear me!” said lively Angeline, 
And gave her head a fling, 
“If you think it ’s you I ’ll marry, you ’re 
A great, conceited thing. 
“ There 's Billy Benton has a shep, 
A horse and wagon too; 
And he wants me to marry him: 
He ’s worth a score of you.” 


Then Tim he raved, and swore his heart 
Was broken right in two. 

Fre 'd go straightway and drown himself; 
With life he ’d nought to do. 


Bot rs he went his woful way, 
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His wounded heart to still, 


Whom should he see approaching but 
That hated, hateful Bill! 

His blood boiled over at this sight, 
And to himself he thoug ht 

He 'd best defer the drowning till 
He 'd Bill a lesson taught. 


So on he rushed to conflict, bound 
To punch the fellow’s head; 
But found, to his intense diagust, 
His own got punched instead. 
Then bold Tim vowed he ’d have revenge 
Ere life and he should part, 
And went forthwith to Angeline, 
And shot her through the heart. } 


* Take comfort, ye di 
Rejected lovers still : 
There is redress for all your wrongs, 
Balm to be had at will. 


There ’s still a h ope for heroes bold: 
Let Joy her flag unfurl! 

If you can’t whip your rival, you 

Can always shoot the girl. 
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maear news, girls!” cried pretty 
Bella Winters, as she came dancing 
into the parlor, where a group of young girls 
were asstmbled. All belonged to what they 
proudly denominated “ The Cranston Benev- 
elent Sewing Society,” and they met punct- 
ually every Wednesday afternoon, at the 
house of some one of the members ; but, if 
truth mnst be told, the amount of talking 
done exceeded the amount of sewing, as a 
thousand exceeds a single unit. 

As Belle’s exclamation reached their 
ears, every needle was suspended in mid-air, 
as its owner eagerly demanded, “ What is 
it? Tell us quick, Belle.” 

“ Well,” said that young lady, as she sub- 
sided into a chair, “ 1 met Joe Richards this 
morning, driving with such a splendid-look- 
ing man. Qh, I can tell you he was just per- 
fect! And I wondered who he could be, and 
made up my mind to find out. So I was 
thinking and thinking about it, as I walked 
here this afternoon, and just as I turned the 
corner of this street who should I meet but 
Joe and this same gentleman walking. Joe 
stopped and begged to introduce his friend, 
Mr. Kingsley, and then said that Mr. 
Kingsley was an old school-friend of his, 
who had just removed to Frankfort, and he 
had promised to bring him here to Cranston 
for ail the parties this winter, so he should 
depend on us to invite him. Of course I 
said we should be happy to do so.” 

“Oh, of course!” echoed ali her listen- 
ers sympathizingly. 

“There is the sociable for next week, 
Belle; did you invite them to that?” asked 
Lizzie Cutler. “You were on the inviting 
committee.” 

“ Certainly, I did!” responded Belle. 

“ And what did they say?” exclaimed a 
dozen voices. 

“Why, what would they say?” -laughed 
Belle, with a little triumph in her tones. 
“Promised they would come, and each 
begged for the first dance, of course.” 

“And which did you choose?” was the 
next question. 

“Mr. Kingsley, to be sure. I can dance 
with Joe any time, besides I promised: him 
the second !” 

Her auditors looked slightly disappoint- 
ed, but all were accustomed to yielding the 
first place to Belle, and she was such a gen- 
eral favorite that there was never any hard 
feeling on the subject. 

“Joe said something,” continued Belle, 


WHICH WILL SHE CHOOSE? 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


“about Mr. Kingsley’s brother. They had 
turned half away, and I did not hear dis- 
tinctly. It will be fun if there are two ad- 
ditions of that kind to our stock of 
beaux.” 

“Well, I am sure such additions are 
needed,” cried Addie Palmer, “ for there are 
scarcely.a dozen young men in Cranston, and 
Joe is the only one who ever drives over 
from Frankfort to attend any of our par- 
ties !” 

“Mr. Kingsley may as well stay away for 
all we shall gain,” laughed Lizzie Cutler, 
“ for Belle will monopolize him, as she does 
every one.” There was, however, no un- 
kindness or jealousy in the remark ; Lizzie 
thought Belle perfection, and would have 
—— on the spot with any one who 

ared disagree with her. 

“ All I want is a fair field and no favor,” . 
said Belle, merrily. “If Mr. Kingsley pre- 
fers any of you girls to me, I am perfectly 
willing. But, now, to con®lete the arrange- 
ment for next week,” and thereupon fol- 
lowed a long and earnest discussion of or- 
der of dances, the music, supper and toi- 
lettes, during which sewing was a thing for- 
gotten, and if the poor of Cranston were 
waiting for the Benovolent Society to 
clothe them, it is much to be feared that 
they would have little to protect them from 
the winter's cold. 


The night for the sociable arrived in due 
season, and with it Mr. Richards and his 
friend, whom he introduced to 
every young lady of his ae but 
though gay and polite with all, Mr. Kingsley 
was at Belle Winters’s side whenever it was 

ssible, and Lizzie Cutler’s prediction that 

elle would monopolize him, seemed likely 
to prove true. 

“TI meant to have told you more about 
Harry's brother the other day, Belle,” said 
Mr. Richards, coming to Miss Winters, 
who was in the same cotillioa with Joe and 
Lizzie Cutler. 

“Your brother, Mr. Ki:gsley?” asked 
Belle of her partner. 

“Yes,” continued Joe, as Mr. Kingsley 
bowed assent, “his twin-brother, a so 
like him that you could bardly distinguish 
one from the other. His name is Ashton. 
I want you to ask him over to your socia; 
bles too.” ‘ 

“We shall all be very ha to do so, I 
am sure,” answered Belle. You 
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sure to bring your brother with you, at our 
next dance, Mr. Kingsley.” 

“Thank you,” he said, with a little hesita- 
tion, “ not with me, I fear ; but I will send 
him in my stead. Our father is old and in- 
firm, and we never leave him alone.” 

“Belle bowed im acquiescence. “Ve 
well, then,” she said, “we shall be glad to 
see either of you.” 

At the next sociable, Mr. Ashton Kingsley 
was presented to the fair ladies of Cranston, 
by Mr. Richards. Their opinions in re- 
gard to the brothers were freely expressed 
when the sewing society met on the follow- 
ing Wednesday. Some pronounced them 
so much alike that it would be impossible 
ever to know them apart. Others thought 
Ashton somewhat taller than his brother, 
and believed his hair and eyes were darker. 
Most considered him more quiet and re- 
served than Henry, and all agreed that 
Belle was likely to appropriate both. 

It certainly seemed so as the season wore 
on, and one or the other of the twins was 
Belle’s devoted cavalier at every dance and 
sleighing party, and many were the discus- 
sions as to which she would choose. If 
such discussion came to Belle’s ears, she 
would laughingly suggest that she might 
never have the cheace to choose either. 

“Oh, but that is all nonsense,” Lizzie 
Cutler would cry. “Any one can see that 
you will have the chance soon enough.” 

“ Well, then,” said Belle on one of these 
occasions, with a sudden gravity of demean- 
or that made all her. companions believe 
that she had really decided the matter, 
ae I will tell you what I think I will 

“What?” exclaimed every one, eagerly 
crowding about her, in their anxiety to 
know Belle’s preference. 

“I'll choose both!” and Belle laughed 
gayly at the disappointed group. 

But in her own mind Belle was debating 
the same question. She could scarcely be 
blind to the fact that she was likely to be 
called on to decide between the two broth- 
ers. With Henry she was gay, ready for 
any frolic or mischief, and found him such 
a willing participator; though upon occa- 
sion he would reveal plenty of good sterling 
sense, as much, perhaps, as Ashton, who, 
while equally pleasant, was more reserved 
in his manners. Belle, according to her 
varying mood, sometimes preferred one, and 
sometimes the other, til! she was half-in- 
clined to think she could never choose. 

One day while thinking over the matter 
a sudden idea struck her. At first she re- 
jected it as utterly impossible, but the 
more she pondered the more convinced she 
was that she had now found a way to make 
her decision, and she resolved to watch 
carefully for any proof of her own theory. 


This she did, and grew more and more con- 
firmed in her belief; her intimate knowl- 
edge of Joe Richards, who was a distant 
cousin and a life-long confederate in ever 
bit of mischief or practical joke, much aid- 
ing in her decision. 

herefore, when, toward spring, Belle re- 
ceived a letter from each of the brothers, 
each containing an avowal of their love for 
her, she was not unprepared. Both were 
earnest, manly letters, though differing in 
style as the brothers differed in character. 
Henry’s was more lively and pan than 
Ashton’s, but in one respect they were 
alike. Each stated that he knew of his broth- 
er’s feelings toward her, and that they had 
agreed to write at the same time, asking her 
to choose between them, and pledging 
themselves that the rejected one, which, 
ever he might be, would henceforth regard 
her as a dear sister, and harbor no ill Feel- 
ing to her, or his more fortunate brother ! 

“ This,” added Ashton, “is perhaps taking 
it too much for granted that one of us may 
find favor in your eyes. If not, we will, at 
least, endeavor to console each other.” 

A quizzical smile hovered round Belle’s 
mouth as she wrote her answer, — answer, 
for she wrote but one, and addressed it to 
the two brothers. Listen as she reads it 
over half-aloud. 


To Messrs. Henry and Ashton Kingsley: — 
Please accept my sincere thanks for your 
kind and flattering notes. Having duly con- 
sidered the contents, I have decided that I 
will accept both of you. I shall be happy 

to see you tomorrow evening. 
Yours, BELLE WINTERS. 


Was there ever before such an answer 
written by a girl to two offers of marriage! 
Yet its oddity did not seem to trouble Belle, 
wko sprang lightly up from her desk, and 
donning her outside wraps quickly con- 
veyed her letter to the post. 

tt must be confessed, however, that on 
the evening of the following day, Belle 
grew decidedly nervous. 

“Suppose I am mistaken, after all,” she 
thought, “how shall I ever get out of the 
scrape? I half wish I had never written 
that leyer, but I never can do anything like 
other girls.” She paced her room excitediy 
for a few moments, then said aloud, “1 may 
as well make myself presentable; perhaps 
some one may come; though I may have 
offended past all 0 tera at any rate, | 
will be ready, and if worst comes to worst, 
I must put a brave face on it, and turn it all 
into a jest.” 

Very “ presentable ” she certainly looked, 
though unusually pale, when a_haif-hour 
later, as she sat alone in the parlor, the ser- 
vant announced Mr. Kingsley. 
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“Where was tke other brother? Only 
one entered, and if Belle were pale, he was 
deathly white. No look of an accepted 
lover, but more that of a man who lost all 
he holds dear on earth, was on his face, as 
with a sort of desperate courage, he walked 
up to Belle, who had risen silently to re- 
ceive him. 

For a moment he stood before her with- 
out speaking, without looking ‘at her, then 
cried wut impetuously, “ Belle, Belle, can 
you ever forgive such deception? It seemed 

ut a jest till your note came, and then ! 


realized in a moment what I had risked, and. 


how by my folly I had lost you.” 

Belle could not speak; the ready repartee 
or saucy jest which she usually had at com- 
mand failed her now, but she shyly extended 
her hand, while she smiled re-assuringly up- 
on her lover. 

“Belle! Do you mean it! Can you par- 
don me?” he exclaimed, as he covered the 
little hand with kisses. 

Apparently Belle did mean it, and some 
minutes passed in a blissful silence, be- 
fore Mr. Kingsley kindly inquired, “ And 
how long have you known of the deception, 
Belle? All the time, or did Joe turn trai- 
tor?” 

“He was traitorous. enough,” said Belle, 
in her usual merry tones, “if as I imagine 
he was the originator of this fine plot 
against an unsuspecting maiden’s peace of 
mind. No, I did not know all the time, and 
hardly know when I began to suspect that 
Henry and Ashton Kingsley were one and 
the same person. By the by, which are 
you?” she added archly. 

“Iam both. My name is Henry Ashton 
Kingsley,” was the reply. 

“So i imagined, for after I once had a 


suspicion of the truth many things con” 
firmed it. For instance, one day you 
dropped a card on the table, and it had ‘ H. 
A. Kingsley’ written on it. Another day, 
when you came as Ashton, you attended to 
something which had happened when you 
were here the previous week; though it 
was as Henry that you had then been here. 
But tell me,” she continued, “what made 
you ever think of thus personating two 
rothers ?” 

“1 used often to do it at school,” replied 
Mr. Kingsley. “It was commenced by my 
schoolfellows declaring that in my different 
moods of grave or gay, I was as anlike as if 
distinct boys, after which they called me 
Henry when lively, and Ashton when quiet, 
and I used to take much delight in making 
the two characters as unlike as possible. 
When I came to Frankfort, Joe revived the 
old joke, and finally proposed that I should 
appear at Cranston in my two characters, 
and thinking it would only be for once or 
twice, and never dreaming how far we 
should carry it, I consented! I assure you, 
I have been well punished, since I found 
how much I had risked by my folly.” 

Great was the excitement when Belle told 
of her engagement. Not a stitch of sew- 
ing was done at the Benevolent Society 
meeting that afternoon, except which Belle 
did herself, as she sat with pretended calm- 
ness, listening to their comments, for she 
had explained that there was but one Mr. 
Kingsley. Weary at last at their endless 
exclamations, she sprang up to leave, say- 
ing as she did so: “ At least, you must ac 
knowledge that I have kept my word, for 
I always told you I would take both, 
whenever you wondered ‘which will she 
chouse ?’” 


GARFIELD. 


[Lone Brancu, Serr. 19, 1881.) 


BY JAMES M. ADAMS, 


our chieftain sleeps 
Within the ocean’s roar; 
And stil] a mourning nation weeps 

For him who is no more. 


How bravely fought he tyrant Death! 
How well he sought to be 


Norru Wears, N. H., 1882. 


A Christian to his latest breath, 
With true-born majesty ! 


But now his life on earth is o’er, 
And now his work is done: 

The nation to its very core 
Laments her honored son. 
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THE NYMPH OF THE GLEN. 


BY HELEN LUQUEER. 


| aed was a deep, dark, rugged glen where a 
stream wended its swift current over 
mossy stones, and whose banks were fringed 
with laurel, and the lovely green fern 
plumes, and whose upward sweep terminat- 

in rugged cliffs, crowned with rustling 
hemlock and pines. 

In it two gentleman friends were fishing, 
and as one held aloft a speckled beauty to 
be admired by his companion, a musical 
female voice from an overhanging rock ex- 
claimed, — 

“Lovely! Hold it up a moment longer, 
please.” 

Glancing upward in astonishment, Harry 
Esterbrook saw through a network of foli- 
age, a fair young face, whose color remind- 

him of milk and roses, out of which 
beamed a pair of soft, dark eyes, and with 
the head crowned by an abundance of fluffy 
golden hair. He also noted the lines ot a 
very shapely figure in a half-kneeling posi- 
tion, supporting upon one knee a sketch 
book, and the swift glancing of a white 
hand, as the owner thereof sketched the 
fish he had been so unceremoniously bidden 
to hold aloft. 

Rapidly and skilfully moved the fingers, 
while the pretty head turned with infinite 
grace, now intent upon her work, and now 
upon the scene below. 

“ There, that will do. Thanks,” was ex- 
claimed, and before Harry had time to in- 
terfere or realize the irksomeness of his 
position, the girl had uttered her laconic 
courtesy, and was gone, 

“Whew!” whistled young Marlon, “ Talk 
of nymphs!” 

“ [ should think as much,” returned Har- 
ry: dropping the fish, and scrambling up 
the steep bank to the spot where the un- 
known divinity had disappeared, but only to 
find a handful of half-withered wiid flowers 
and a blue ribbon, which evidently had 
served to bind back her golden tresses. 

“ How upon earth could she have disap- 
engy so quickly?” thought he, pausing to 
isten for some sound of retreating steps or 
rustling garments, but only the murmuring 
of the wind, the whispering leaves, the glad 
song of birds, and the babbling of the 
brook reached his ears. 

A shout and a derisive laugh from his 
friend recalled him to his senses, and he 
scrambled down again to be received with a 
fire of raillery. 

“Say, old fellow,” exclaimed Marlow, 


how you did seize and swallow the bait. 
hey? 

don’t understand.” 

“ Why, that pretty tableau gotten up by 
a party of girls on purpose to start a flirta- 
tion.” 

“1 saw only one, Fred, and ” — 

“Bah! I'll wager this Arcadia is infested 
with city boarders, and that we have been 
tracked, and you ensnared.” 

“] think you are mistaken. The lady 
was certainly an artist-enthdsiast, and forgot 
the proprieties in her desire to reproduce 
the picture.” 

“That is all sheer nonsense. She could 
never have caught even the outlines, much 
less a picture, in that brief moment.” 

“Well, whoever she was, or what her 

urpose, hers was the fairest, loveliest face 
ever looked upon.” 

Marlow groaned as he saw Harry deposit 
the blue ribbon within his vest, and next 
his heart, and exclaimed, — 

“ Done for, my boy, done for! I shall 
expect to see you exchange angling for 
speckled beauties, to that of the Nymph of 
the Glen. But keep up heart. She is a 
woman, and curiosity will bring her back 
tomorrow.” 

“ Heaven grant it,” laughed Harry Ester- 
brook, as he reeled up his line. “The sun 
is down, and I am as hungry as a hunter, so 
we will hasten back to Mother Kouse and 
her smoking supper. 

“ Mother Kouse” was proprietress of a 
lovely backwoods farm at almost the end of 
civilization amid the wilds of the hills of 
New York. But her abode had become 
quite the resort of gentlemen tourists, espe- 
cially those who were given to piscatory 
sports. Consequently young Marlow and 
Esterbrook were passing their vacation 
from city turmoil, dust, mes duty in the rude 
and isolated place. 

Daily they frequented the glen where 
they had seen the young artist, and to Har- 
ry, at least, it was a source of disappoint- 
ment that she came no more, or that b 
questioning old Mrs. Kouse never so muc 
he failed to iearn anything concerning her. 

One day, however, some weeks later sub- 
sequent to their episode in the glen they 
again saw the lady, and this time followed 
by a huge Newfoundland dog. As she 
neared them Marlow exclaimec, but under 
his breath, — 

“As ! predicted, Harry, here is your” — 
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“Hist!” returned his companion, quite 
pale with excitement. 

The path was a narrow one and rough, 
and instinctively Esterbrook stepped aside 
to admit the passage of the lady and her 
noble attendant, and doffing his hat as they 
approached. But instead, going forward 
the girl paused, and said, — 

“I beg your pardon, sirs. I came to 
— you my picture of yourselves and the 
en.” ~* 

As she spoke, she opened a portfolio she 
carried for inspection. The gentlemen drew 
near as she hastily turned the leaves, and 
discovered a sketch that brought an excla- 
mation of admiration. from both bearded 
lips. There was the glen, dark, deep and 
full of shadows, Marlow, true to life, sittin 
on a rock patiently awaiting a nibble, wit 
Esterbrook standing upon some water- 
kissed stones in mid-stream holding aloft a 
trout over which a stray sunbeam was play- 
ing, having stolen its way through the net- 
work of foliage, and so forth, to brighten 
the scene. 

The sketch was, indeed, one of at 
truth and beauty, and full of spirit, and Es- 
terbrook exclaimed, — 

“It is very striking and truthful.” 

“And you have done us great honor,” 
added Marlow, fixing upon her admiring 
but somewhat bold glances. 

She turned from him, and addressing Es- 
terbrook, said, — 

“T hope I may be excused for venturing 
to meet you. Indeed, I fear it is not just 
right, but I wish to ascertain if such 
sketches have any value, — that is, if they 
would command any price.” 

“ Indeed, yes,” Harry responded, with def- 
erential enthusiasm. “I was just wishing 
to become the owner of this little gem at 
any cost.” 

“OQ, thanks! It was not for the purpose 
of selling it that I came, but” — the color 
deepened in her cheeks, while her soft, dark 
eyes modestly sought the ground —“ but to 
learn if there was any place in the great 
cities where one could find a market for 
such simple sketches from nature ?” 

“ Certainty, if one had some disinterested 
friend to sei] them, such, for instance, as 
my companion,” broke in Marlow, though 
rather intent upon teasing Harry than as- 
sisting the girl. 

But instinctively catching some hidden 
meaning in the glance of his laughing eyes, 
she flushed up to the very temples, while 
the instinct of her great dog told him that 
his young his care, and he 
crowded close to her side, and showing 
sharp and ugly teeth, uttered a low growl. 

rg Esterbrook turned one swift light- 
— glance ef reproof upon his friend, 
then, disregarding his speech, explained 


to the young lady the course she would 
have to persue in order to sell her produc- 
tions, and taking out his note-book wrote 
for her a few addresses. 

The girl expressed her thanks in well- - 
chosen words, and finished by saying, with 
a most bewitching smile, — 

“T am such a little barbarian of the back- 
woods that I know very little of the traffic 
of the great world, and I thank you exceed- 
ingly, sir, for your kindness and advice. 
You have placed me under great obligation ; 
and, but for my needs, go I should 
never have had the courage to come to you 
at all.” 

“T am glad to have been even of the 
least service to you, and would own the 
favor more than repaid would you sell me 
this little sketch,” returned Esterbrook. 

She lifted questioning eyes to his face for 
a moment, and reading truth and sincerity 
in the handsome, manly features, an- 
swered, — 

“ Indeed, sir, it is of little value to me, 
and you are welcome to it.” 

“1 could not accept it without some re- 
muneration, he urged, taking from her the 
picture, and leaving in her litt!e hand a bank- 
note for a considerable amount. Then he 


ed, — 

“Should this sketch bring you other or- 
ders to whom shail I address them?” 

The girl hesitated, blushed, and replied, — 

“ Marcha Martin, at Brookville postoffice. 
Thanks, Good-afternoon.” 

She swept a graceful courtesy to Ester- 
brook, and disdaining even a glance toward 
Marlow, turned away, and, followed by her 
great dog, disappeared down the windings of 
the brook path. 

“Not a very name, and 
Brookville is at least ten miles away,” ex- 
claimed Marlow, bursting into a laugh. 
es a! unsophisticated for one who talks so 

rettily and gracefully. Trust me, old fel- 
ow, she is an accomplished humbug.” 

“She is a lady!” answered Harry wrath- 
fully, “and you treated her with anything 
but politeness or consideration. If 1 werea 
gentleman ” — 

“ Never mind, old boy, you are struck bad, 
that ’s plain, but don’t let ’s quarrel. I con- 
tend that this Marcha Martin is some city 
flirt out on a lark, and that her education 
and manners do not in the least fit her name 
or station or habitation, and that she will 
turn out to be Mrs. or Miss Angelica Fitz- 
something.” 

Marlow'’s raillery became quite boister- 
ous, when, upon inquiry, no such person as 
Marcha Martin was known by Mother Kouse, 
and she declared she “ guessed she knowed 
everybody in that here community.” 

One night toward the end of their sojourn 
with her, the old lady appeared in the door 
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of their chamber bearing a lamp in her 
hand, and arousing both from sound slum- 
ber to the consciousness that a terrible 
storm was raging without, 

“I want to know if one of ye,” she said, 
“will git up, and go with me to Leslie’s? 
The boy what come after me, says the old 
man is struck dead, and she is in an awful 

all alone with him.” 

e request was screamed even above 
the roar of the tempest, and, setting down 
her lamp, she departed, taking it for granted 
that common humanity would prompt her 

ntlemen boarders to give assistance at 

e call of distress. 

“Who is old Leslie, and who is she?” 
questioned Marlow in accents of disgust. 

“ It makes no Har- 

springing up and hastily dressing. 
right, old fellow, but I don't. belong 
to the modern philanthropist school, and so 
will sleep while you are being drenched in 
searching for some old hag of a woman to 
comfort. As for the old man struck dead, 
may his soul rest in peace.” : 

Marlow turned over for a final nap as his 
friend donned a gossamer rubber and hast- 
ened down the narrow and dark stairs. 

At their toot he met Mrs. Kouse — 
for the tedious walk of half a mile throug 
the storm. 

“I thought it would be you,” she said. 
“You are a good young man, so you be.” 

She led the way, followed by Har y and 
the boy who carried a lantern, which feebly 
lighted the path. Atter a weary march they 
came to a little red cottage (perched upon the 
hillside} of rather a dilapidated appearance, 
though in the gloom neither that nor the 
neatly kept flower garden that surrounded 
were apparent. p 

Mot wr. Kouse led the nog to the back of 
the house and through the kitchen door in- 
to a tiny sitting-room, out of which opened 
a bedroom. In it burned a bright lamp, 
disclosing the still, rigid form of one who had 
commenced the sleep of death, and also 
that of a solitary figure kneeling by his 
side. 

At the touch of Mother Kouse, she arose 
to her feet, and turning a sad, white face up- 
on them, disclosed to the startled youn 
gentleman the lovely features of the nynp 
of the glen. 

The next morning when the storm had 
spent itself, and a glad sun brightened the re- 
freshed hills, Harry Esterbrook entered their 
chamber, and aroused his companion. 

“ Well, old fellow,” said Marlow, sitting 
up with many a yawn, and rubbing his eyes, 


“have you buried the old man and comforted 
the ancient relict ?” 

“No, but I have found the lady who 
made the sketch of us in the glen.” 

“Ha! And so Miss Marcha was not a 
nymph after all?” 

“ And a lady of culture and refinement 
who has traveled in many lands and studied 
under famous masters.” 

“Whew! Just as I told you, she was 
masquerading.” 

“You are mistaken, It was chance that 
threw her in our way, and necessity that 
drove her to consult us. Stranded in these 
wilds where three years since she came for 
a summer with her invalid father, and where 
he was stricken with that living death, 
jeer are they rented a little tenant cottage 

longing to the Kouse farm, and have 
lived; not existed, ever since. The last 
stroke came even as their last penny was 

one, and left the poor young thing father- 
ess and desolate.’ 

“ How romantic! I believe I will valsein 
myself, and play the benefactor. ” 

Esterbrook turned upon his friend with 
pone rebuke that sobered and silenced 

im. 

“Well, joking aside, what can be done 
for her? I am not so bad a fellow as you 
think.” ‘ 

“ She will accept no assistance from, us, 
and has planned with Mother Kouse to sell 
their few effects and go to the city, where 
she intends to support herself by her art.” 

“ Poor, deluded thing!” murmured Mar- 
low. 

“ Well, I can waste no more time. I have 
breakfasted and must return to Mr. Leslie’s.” 

“ Not Martin then?” 

“No, she gave a fictitious name. But I 
am off, so take care of yourself.” 

In a little studio opposite the little sit- 
ting-room Harry found Miss Marian Leslie. 
She was calm, but with evidences of many 
tears about her pretty brown eyes that 
touched the tender heart of the young fel- 
low inexpressibly, and the intonations of 
his voice and gentleness of manner spoke 
of the kindest sympathy. 

When all was over, her dead shut forever 
out of her sight, she gladly accepted the 
escort of Mrs. Kouse’s boarder to her new 
home in the city, where her struggles for 
livelihood soon ended in that of wifehood, 
for Harry Esterbrook was too madly in love 
to be denied, and Marlow declares that 
search as he may or where there will never 
again be found such another Nymph of the 
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Summer Fashions. 


E summer fashion resorts have de- 
veloped some new and very becoming 
costumes, and we note a few of them for 
the benefit of our readers. Many of the 
dresses and styles were imported from 
Paris, the ambition of every young woman, 
although just as good clothes can be ob- 
tained in the country and at half the cost. 
Moire and watered silk are universally 
worn, striped moire, checked moire, and the 
new Moire Haitienne, viz., striped with al- 
ternate moire and a thick cord, Sroché 
moire, | consider, is now the particularly 
favorite fashion for elderly ladies’ full dress. 
In order that you may distinguish between 
a broché silk and what the French call “ soie 
fagonnée,” | must tell you that the pattern 
in a broché fabric is formed by means of a 
separate shittle working quite distinct from 
the weaving, while in the other case all the 
work is done by the shuttle going across. 

If you ask whether stripes, checks, or 
broché are worn, I can only say that all are 
in vogue, but in Paris, at all events, the 
stripes are more generally applied as trim- 
mings, especially velvet and satin stripes 
blended, but vividly contrasting in color, 
such as red and green, blue and gold, and so 
on. I saw recently, at a fashionable dinner, 
a skirt of myrtle-green satin, elaborately 
trimmed with lace, worn with a coat bodice 
of striped velvet and satin, of the same shade 
of myrtle-green, mixed with old-gold, and 
this is a style much in favor; though, speak- 
ing generally, | consider coat bodices quite 
distinct from the rest of the dress are goin 
out. Chinés are gaining great favor, an 
both in foulard and richer materials are being 
worn with plain-colored satin and silk skirts, 
having gathered flounces; and a sort of 
apple-green is the favorite color. But gros- 
grains are certainly replacing satins, and at 
some of the most fashionable weddings, of 
late, brides have worn rich corded silk, 
with a coarse reps and of an ivory tone. 

In cotton and woolen goods, printed and 
embroidered a are almost the only 
trimmings used ; indeed, except a few fringes, 
trimmings are in the minority, unless it be 
lace, ae for that the demnat is so great, it 
is almost impossible to get a sufficient quanti- 

from wholesale houses. Mauresque is 
the latest novelty, I'ke embroidered net, and 


uu may now buy net by the piece, treated 
n the same way, and liberally used on silks, 
satins, and washing materials. It is very 
pretty on silk or bobbin-net. Spanish lace is 
17 
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almost the only black lace used, but the pat- 
terns are more of the guipure order, and 
there is no doubt that next year everything 
will be guipure in black lace. 

French dressmakers use a great deal of 
imitation Valenciennes lace, with the same 
quaint designs upon it that were wont to 
characterize the early darned laces, viz., 
griffins and quaint animals; this is mostly 
of a deep yellow tone, and of a pinky yellow, 
the latter more becoming to the skin. The 
finest imitation Valenciennes finds much 
favor, only in Paris it is exquisite but costly. 

Aprons are coming in, and if you want a 
most dressy addition to a morning or even- 
ing toilette, let me suggest one made of 
piece lace, bib and skirt in one, gathered at 
the waist, and bordered with a frilling of 
lace, one end turned up and secured bya 
bunch of flowers and long loop bows of rib- 
bon. The collarettes and fichus. worn now 
are very varied in form and generally pretty. 
Some turn down from the neck, others take 
the form of gilets or habit-skirts, for a sort 
of under-waistcoat of muslin is a very usual 
way of trimming and arranging many dresses 
for demi-toilette, but there is always with 
these a great bunch of spring flowers on the 
left side. If you have by you a light silk or 
satin which you wish to transform into a 
home dinner-gown, add this muslin gilet and 
it will be done. 

Some wonderful parasols are now keeping 
off the summer sun; some have row upon 
row of red lace, some have stripes of moire 
and satin, some are of crocheted straw, but 
the prettiest are large and entirely white, 
with fall upon fall of lace. 

Metal buttons are much worn, especiall 
those worked in gold, also horn and pear 
The latter are studded with steel, but most 
of the ornamentations on buttons have their 
designs borrowed from Japan, such as the 
sunk plate in carved pearl, the metal mottled 
buttons, and the tortoise-shell with gold.* 
For dinner-gowns for young girls white 
barége has become a special fashion. The 
skirts are short, have some three tunics, 
each bordered with straight white silk fringe, 
the bodices made full and belted, cut square 
at the neck, and sleeves to the elbow. If 
the proper wire-grounded barége is chosen, 
it is durable, does not crush, and shows up 


any leaves or flowers arranged upon it. In 
our day, people, I think, care more that 


dresses should look pretty for the passing 
season than that they should last long. 
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BY A. N. 


HARDACK was tired, thorough- 
ly tired. It had been early morning 
when she left the dewy uplands of her 
Berkshire farm, and five Fe. of heat and 
dust and racket in a slowly laboring accom- 
modation train had somewhat exhausted the 
strength and freshness which like a breath 
of new-mown hay had enveloped her when 
she entered the car. Being the oniy pas- 
senger from Echo Station, people had 
looked up when she came in, and, such as 
had eyes to see, noted a slim, graceful, little 
lady of middle age, with soft, grayish hair, 
po | the sweetest face that you ever saw. 
The sweetness had gone out of it now, 
but she was tired, and why not? Friends 
had told her that there was much enjoy- 
ment in journeying by rail. “ When tired 
of looking out at the scenery, look in, my 
dear,” the minister’s wife had said, “and 
study your fellow-passengers.” Miss Har- 
dack had thought of that during the morn- 
ing, when the houses and fences, the trees 
and meadows, and stray cows and hay- 
stacks, all seemed to jumble themselves to- 
gether into zigzag lines of green and red, 
and a queer Jittle pain began to come be- 
tween her eyes. It was then she remem- 
bered how very nicely and firmly the min- 
ister’s wife had said that about “looking 
in,” and began to be quite ashamed that 
she had not sooner thought of it. 
Straightway she made a business of look- 
ing about her. Was it interesting? Over 
across the way were two men and their 
wives; the men talking county elections 
and crops and politics, the women discuss- 
ing their daughters’ husbands, and bits of 
village gossip : their faces were hard, the 
lines tense, the voices high-pitched, and all 
four somehow made her remember the five- 
acre lot on the north hillside, so full of 
stumps and stones, and how much toil and 
trouble it would be to clear and enrich, and 
make it fruitful, before another season. 
That was not a pleasant suggestion. She 
has left the responsibilities of the farm 
behind. Strange that she should think of 
it! 


There had been a sick girl and an anx- 
jous-looking mother sitting behind, whom 
Miss Hardack’s sympathetic eyes had dis- 
covered, and they told her all their troubles 
in ten minutes. They were going back in 
a few days to board at a farmhouse not far 
from her very door, and she exulted secretly 
over the sweet cream and fruits and dainty 


A BUNCH OF WHITE ROSES. 
EVERETT. 


bits of cookery she should send, and how 
tne pure air and rest would comfort and 
strengthen them. 

The small children, of whom it need not 
be said there were several, seeing her look- 
ing about the car, evidently considered her 
lawful prey, and rosy apples, with bloom- 
ing cheeks and hearts of snow, were trans- 
ferred from dainty basket to grimy hands at 
stated intervals, as often, in fact, as the 
outhful spirits could recuperate from the 
jerks and slaps wherewith the mothers 
gave lessons in etiquette and gratitude after 
each supply. 

Down the aisle there was a trim girl 
with a jaunty hat and trig figure; and, fond 
of young girls always, Miss Hardack was 
very sorry when “Storm-Tossed, or The 
Tragedy of Four Lives,” glared out from 
the head of a book she was reading, and 
the black eyes snapped vivaciously every 
time the handsome conductor went his 
rounds. 

‘ “Where are those interesting people!” 
sighed the little lady as she wearily closed 
her eyes. 

It did not seem as if she could have 
fallen asleep, and yet, certainly, she must 
have been dreaming, for the last thing 
she remembered was the brakeman’s voice 
sounding sleepy and far away, telling peo- 
ple to “Change cars at Worcester!” and 
what could there have possibly been in that 
to make her think of her white rosebush, 
and even to smell the sweet perfume of its 
blossoms all about her ? 

“What a silly old lady I ’m getting to 
be,” she said to herself, “sleeping in the 
daytime and dreaming of roses!” So she 
opened her eyes very wide, and looked 
——- about, and then she smiled. 

Apple blossoms in May are not so far 
from roses in June, and directly before her 
was such a vision of loveliness as brought 
that thought popping right into her mind. 

Two girls had taken the seat in front: 
rare girls, with low voices, delicate, flower- 
like faces, and such a dainty, sweet fresh- 
ness al] about them that it is no wonder 
they reminded Miss Hardack of apple blos- 
soms, 

“It has been: a lovely time, Barbara, 
has n’t it?” said the one sitting opposite, 
with a laugh and a happy memory in her 


very voice. 
“Ye-es, very nice,”—but with a little 


quaver that made Miss Hardack look sharp- 
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ly at the back of the golden head, “ You ’Il 
give your German, I suppose, Kate?” 

“Oh, I promised, you know. If they won 
the race papa said I might, and Archie is 
to lead with me; he reminded me of it 
when they came out to put us on the train. 
You ’ll come next with Rob, you know.” 

“T don’t think I shall come at all, Katie, 
dear.” 

“ Not come, what do you mean?” 

“Study your fellow-passengers,” thought 
Miss Hardack, “then, of course, I shall 
have to listen,” and she moved forward and 
settled a little nearer on the edge of her 
seat. 

“ Tell me, Barbie,” she heard next, “ teil 
me quick, for my station’s the next but one, 
what made you throw those roses the Mas- 
sive gave = down under the cushion, and 
then pick them up so slyly afterward? I saw 
you. Come, tell. They were mighty pretty, 
and tied with the crimson threads, too. 
saw him pull them out from his badge my- 
self. I’m sure I’m going to do these pinks 
of Charlie’s up in sand or gptton. Which is 
best? I put all such things in boxes la- 
beled (I can’t for the life of me remember 
who gave them to me unless | do), and then 
I can be sentimental over them in the years 
to come. I'm laying up sentiment instead 
of knowledge, you see. What is the mat- 
ter, dearie? you look half ready to cry.” 

“ Nothing ’s the matter, Kate; that is, of 
any consequence, only don’t put me down 
for the German. Mind, dear, and here ’s 
your station.” 

“Don’t be a goose, Barbie! Something 
has gone wrong, I see, but you must come, 
and don’t you dare to hurt the Massive’s 
feelings! He’s too good!” came up as a 
parting shot through the window, and off 
they went Bostonward at a great pace. 

“ Looks as if she were half ready to cry,” 
murmured Miss Hardack to herself when 
next she looked at her little neighbor. 
“Why, it ’s a regular April shower! But 
they sometimes clear the sky. I wonder 
what is the trouble, anyway. They have 
evidently been to the Harvard race, and 
those flowers have something to do with 
it. I knew I had not been asleep, and, of 
course, it was those white roses of hers I 
smelt. Why, dear, dear, she has just kissed 
them, and now she is crying again! I won- 
der if she would talk to me when she gets 
a little over it! Wonder if her mother 
will be kind to her when she gets home. I 
do wish she would look up.” 

Little Barbara Caxton did look up that 
very moment, and to the end of her life she 
will remember the loving soul that looked 
out at her from Miss Hardack’s soft, gray 
eyes. Any other eyes would have made 
her remember she had been crying, and set 
her blushing at the kisses she slyly 


given her cherished flowers, but Miss Har- 
dack only nodded, and smiled, and said, as 
if it were the most natura] thing in the 
world to do such things over a bouquet of 
flowers, — 

“ My dear child, I do believe you love 
roses as much as | do. I have been enjoy- 
ing yours for a long time from here; do 
you think you could spare me one?” 

A half-open bud, with a bit of the crim- 
son silk caught round the stem, was handed 
over the seat, and then, while little Barbara 
tied up the rest, and lingered lovingly over 
the task, Miss Hardack chatted on, intent 
on finding the reason of those misty eves, 
and the unexplained refusal of the “ Ger- 
man.” A cloud on young faces she could 
not endure, and always declared that the 
skillful touch of another woman’s loving 
fingers could generally smooth out an 
tangled web of circumstances, the unravel- 
ing of which ought never to pucker fair 
ay brows and dim bright eyes. 

“ You ’ve been to the race, my dear, I see. 
I’m interested in that. Were these roses 
intended to crown some victor. or have n’t 
they anything to do with it? Flowers mean 
so much, it always seems to me they know, 
and understand, and can ey a message 
better, than a talking animal, In my young 
days we used to say a great many things by 
flowers.” 

Some quick thought flashed over the fair 
young face of her neighbor, and Miss Har- 
dack said to herself, — 

“I’m on the right path.” 

“I don’t know anything at all about the 
language of flowers: my mother always 
thought it was silly,” Barbara said, turn- 
ing round to get nearer the pleasant face, 
which you could not help trusting. “Do 
you? Not that it would make any differ- 
ence about these, though ;” and she sat up 
very straight, and looked very hard out of 
the window. “Too many people have had 
these!” 

“Yes, I know something about the lan- 
guage, but, dear me, I was not thinking of 
that,” said Miss Hardack, beginning to see 
light through the mist. “These are such 
lovely roses ; I did n’t know anybody in the 
State had such full, double ones but myself. 
I should like to know where they came 
from!” 

The elegant Miss Lisle from Springfield 
—she was the great beauty at the race; do 
you know her? — gave them to — to the per- 
son who gave them to me. All the men 
were crazy about her.” 

“Did they all give away her flowers?” 
laughingly said Miss Hardack, for she felt 
sure she loow where the thorns came from 
that had been piercing this young girl’s 
heart. “You must have been a great favor- 
ite yourself, my dear. I should n’t think 
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Miss Lisle—no, I never heard of her — 
would have liked it.” 

“ But I had carried some flowers myself, 
and | wanted to give those to— to this gen- 
tleman, and he ought not to have asked her 
for any before he came to me. Oh, you 
must excuse me for talking so freely!” and 
waves of color swept over face and throat, 
and Miss Hardack felt a great desire to hug 
the little maiden, with such great sorry eyes 
over such a very smal! trouble. 

“ My dear, it is very kind in you to talk 
to me at all, and I do hope you gave your 
flowers in return for these royal roses.” 

“Why, no! I just left them where they 
laid. He had had these, you see,” evidently 
thinking a minute over that idea. 

“Well, of course, I don't know,” said 
Miss Hardack, slowly and meditatively, 
“but I always like to put myself in another 

rson’s place, and was n’t it rather hard to 
Riese a young man without anything? Did 
he like it? fe could not have been very 
crazy over the beauty you told about, 
Don’t think I am an inquisitive old woman, 
but have n’t you been a hittle hasty? I dare 
say I’mall wrong. Do you get out here?” 

“Yes’m, at Newton—and —and I was 
sorry, you see, for I brought away the 
roses.” 

“If ever you are sorry, my dear child, 
don’t be afraid to say so. I would be just 
as sweet as these roses themselves the next 
time I saw this person you speak of. There 
is nothing in the world so bad as a small 
misunderstanding, and I suspect that there 
are two people who will be made unhappy 
if you are not careful, — you, and this some 
one else. Now, it is surely your turn to 
excuse me,” and, nodding brightly, Miss 
Hardack watched the little figure go down 
the platform, and was sorry she knew no 
other name than Barbara, by which to think 
of her first interesting companion. 

Only a few minutes more, and Miss Har- 
dack herself was leaving the dusty train, 
and taking long breaths of pure air, un- 
mixed with cinders, as she drove down the 
shady street, in the pony phaeton, beside 
her sister, the pleasant Mrs. Prentiss. 

So many things had to be talked about, 
so many questions had to be asked, that it 
was not until she was skillfully drawing up 
to the carriage-block (Mrs. Prentiss was 
proud of her driving,) that she remembered 
to say, — 

? Priscilla,” they all had sweet, old-fash- 
joned names, “Did you see anything of 
Robert on the train? I quite forgot him at 
. the station!” 

“ No,” said Miss Hatdack, “ought he to 
have been there?” 

“ Why, yes, 1 think so, but probably he 
waited for the express, and will be here for 
tea. He was in the race at Worcester, one 


of the crew, You ought to proud of your 

iss Hardack was going up the steps 
just then, and admiring the tall spikes of 
white lilies bowing welcome on either side, 
so she did not pay much attention to what 
her sister said. 

After tea they were all sitting in the twi- 
light, watching the last, faint crimson light 
die out of the west. Down in the garden 
the white flowers were beginning to glim- 
mer and gleam in the moonlight, and a 
broad ih of glory stretched across the 
end of the piazza. 

Miss Hardack was dainty and cool in 
some soft, gray dress, with fluffy lace and 
a remarkably fine handkerchief held in her 
hands. In one of the long windows sat 
smoking the son and heir of the house, 
whom his Aunt Priscilla admired in com- 
mon with the rest of the family. She had 
been wondering what made him seem so 
much more quiet and subdued than when, 
last year, he had picked her up in his arms 
— he was so huge and strong— and brought 
her from the carriage to this favorite seat of 
hers, where she was resting now. 

“Robert is tired, I suspect,’ said his 
mother, herself wondering at the unusual 
quiet of the room, and crossing over to the 
window where he sat. 

“ Has it been a hard day, dear?” 

“Yes, confounded hard! I beg your par- . 
don, Aunt Priscilla.” 

“ You did n’t swear last year, if I remem- 
ber rightly, Robert.” 

“l’ve grown worse in a great many ways 
since last summer, auntie. What were you 
saying, mother?” 

“One would think you had not come out 
victors, you are so doleful. Do you know 
there are a dozen affairs I wanted you to 
attend to for me this evening,” went on 
Mrs. Prentiss, “ but if you are tired ” — 

“ Oh, I’m not a baby, maman! What do 
do want?” 

“ No, not much of a baby, truly,” laughed 
Mrs. Prentiss. “The Massive, the boys 
call you, don’t they?” and she went past 
him out into the piazza, to speak to some 
one coming up the walk. 

Miss Hardack did not like cigar smoke, 
so had flung her handkerchief over her 
face, and the delicate white-rose perfume 
had set her thinking again of her little 
friend on the cars, when that word made 
her sit straight up with a jerk, and open her 
eyes very wide. 

A sorry-eyed maiden! A sullen young 
man! The Massive! Rob? Dear, dear, 
now what a chance to vindicate her theory. 

“ Robert,” she said, meekly, “how far is 
it to Newton from here?” 

“Three or four miles. 
light drive, auntie mine?” 


Want a moon- 
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“Which Newton does Barbara live in, 
Robert ?” 

Now that was a brave venture, for not 
one letter of another name did she know, 
and she was risking her all. 

“ What do you «know about Barbara Cax- 
ton, Aunt Priscilla?” and the exceedingly 
weary youth made one step from the win- 
dow to her side. See the wisdom of one 
little woman! She knew nothing, but never 
would he find it out. 

“T would like to send her something to- 
night, dear. Could you take it?” 

n the dim light she saw a bright look 
come into his eyes, then die slowly away. 

“The man can take it in the morning, 
auntie; I ’d rather not go over myself. 
Where did you ever see her?” 

“Could n’t you oblige me, Rob? I ask 
it as a great favor: when you come back 
I'll tell you where I first saw her, and why 
I think so much of her. She ’s a lovely 
girl, and I want you to order the horse, and 
take what I give you to ber right away. 
You must give it to her yourself, and brin 
back her answer to me. Of course ydu tT 
do it: when did you ever refuse me any- 
thing?” and off she bustled up-stairs with- 
out giving him a chance to refuse again. 
In a box she laid the sweet, withered rose 
with its bit of crimson silk, and on a card 
she wrote, — 

“The little old lady of the cars sends 
you her rose back again, dear child. Will 
you remember you were ‘sorry,’ and give 


—— to her nephew who brings you 
this?” 

“Late, very late that night, Miss Har- 
dack heard her boy come whistling up- 
stairs past her door, then stop softly, while, 
through the keyhole came a fervent ‘ Bless 
you, auntie,” for her good night benizon. 

“ Traveling is interesting,” as the minis- 
ter’s wife said,” murmured she, as she 
floated off to dreamland. 

The next spring, the sick girl, who had 
stayed right on in the life-giving Berkshire 
country, used to wonder why she always 
found Miss Hardack pruning or watering 
or watching that large rose-bush under her 
window, but when June crowned it with a 
mass of snowy loveliness she learned it was 
because great boxes of the pure white blos- 
soms were to be sent to Newton, as a wed- 
ding gift from Miss Hardack to her little 
niece, Barbara. 

There, following her roses, Miss Har- 
dack saw, for the first time, the beautiful 
Miss Lisle, with vivid jacqueminot buds in 
dress and hair and hands. 

Little she knew that deep in the heart of 
the bride’s bouquet was one little withered 
bud, the most precious of all, that once she 
had held herself. 

“1 ’m sure I hope,” whispered Miss Har- 
dack to herself, “she ’ll do no mischief to- 
day to any other sweet girl heart with those 
red ones of hers, for 1 cannot always be 
traveling about after her, to pluck out the 
thorns. 
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And many a friend we used to know 


Since you and I last met: Now rests in love on high, 
Fair moons have rolled their ceaseless rounds, While you and I are left to mourn: 
Bright suns have risen and set. ; We could not, like them, die. 
And many a sweet spring bud hath died, Oh, many a year may come and go 
And the suminer flowers’ bloom ; Ere we shall seek our rest ; 
And winter snows have whirled in rifts But hope still points the tired, worn heart . 
O’er many a loved one’s tomb. To the mansions of the blest. 
And many a form hath sought its rest There parted friends shall meet again, 
Beneath the churchyard sod, As in the days of yore; 
And many a heart hath gone to live And you and I shall meet at last, 
In peace at home with God, Shall meet to part no more, 
Moniz, Onto, Mav, 1882. 
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’ WAS a day late in the fall, —a chill, 
T raw, disagreeable day. The wind 
hewled and shrieked like a lost spirit about 
the dingy school-house that set, like a Dird 
of ill-omen, at the mouth of a great dark 
wood, in whose walls little Mattie Holbrook 
was established as mistress. Tall trees 
leaned over, and trailed their dismantled 
limbs across the steep roof, while others, 
more audacious still, beat a weird, mischiev- 
ous reveilié on the window-glass for the 
benefit of the refractory pupils, whose eyes 
were anywhere but on their books. : 

Little Mattie had a trying time of it, in- 
structing “the young idea how to shoot.” 
Today she found it unusually trying; a per- 
verse imp seemed to have entered, and taken 

ssession of each individual present, and the 
essons were so badly learned that three 
classes, at least, were severely reprimanded, 
and sent back to their seats in disgrace. 

Buzz! buzz! buzz! The noise grew al- 
most insupportable. It was like unto the 
confusion at the Tower of Babel. The mis- 
tress put her hands to her aching brow, and 
pondered how best to quell the tumult. 
She was so weary. so utterly disheartened, 
that, if the term was not nearly at a close, 
she would have thrown up her. situation, 
as much as she needed money, then and 
there. 

She glanced about her mechanically. Al- 
most any one but the school-ma’am would 
have called it an interesting scene. The 
room was long, low, and poorly ventilated. 
On the rows of hard, uncomfortable benches, 
hacked and maltreated by the jack-knives of 
boys and girls, sat some thirty promising 
children. None of them were conning their 
lessons. All appeared intent on mischief. 
The ruler Mattie held in her hand came 
down on the desk with a force that put the 
ink bottle thereon in jeopardy. 

“Order is the great law of Nature; the 
foundation of all good things. Let it be 

reserved now! Let us have perfect si- 
ence !” 

There came a momentary lull; the child- 
ren lifted their heads, wonderment depicted 
on their faces. Not a sound could be heard 
save the moaning of the wind without, the 
monvtonous tap-tap of the skeleton fingers 
of the trees on the roof and window-pane, 
and the crackling of the resinous wood in 
the grate, whose sticks writhed and twisted 
like so many infuriated serpents as they 
burned their lives away ; then Gilbert Howe, 


FERULING GILBERT HOWE. 


' BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


the bane of her existence, the plague of the 
school, snickered outright. 

This was the signal the children waited 
for; the transitory silence was broken, and 
chaos reigned again supreme. The buzz! 
buzz! so annoying to pedagogues, ran around 
the room. It was worse than a swarm of 
countless blue-bottle flies circling over her 
head, — her poor, aching head teat throbbed 
and burned as if banded with fire. An an- 
gry yellow spark glowed iu the iris of her 
changeful eyes. Flow she hated the imper- 
tinent, blonde-faced, debonair lad of seven- 
teen, fully two years her senior, who set at 
defiance her commands, and invariably did 
just opposite to what she told him. But he 
had gone far enough today. He should be 
ignominiously expelled from school, or sub- 
mit to a whipping, if he transgressed again, 
Her mind was made up; she would hesitate 
no longer. Again the ruler came down on 
the desk, and this time there was a vein of 
resolve underlying the sweetness of her 
voice, as a rough boulder is oft-times hidden 
under a covering of moss and ivy-coils. 

“I repeat my words: Let there be st- 
lence. The first one who dares to whisper 
or make a noise shall be punished.” 

She seated herself at the desk, and began 
to write copies. She had written one, was 
on the second, when an interruption came 
from the very source she might have expect- 
ed,— Gilbert Howe. From the corner of 
her eye she watched him, She wanted to 
see just how far he would go. He poked 
the boy on the seat ahead of him in the ribs, 
and took from his pocket a rosy-cheeked ap- 
ple ; then he called distinctly, so that his 
voice could be heard in the most remote 
corner of the room, “ Sally Ann, there ’s a 
caterpillar on your neck ;” and, while Sarah, 
as she chose to be called, was wriggling her 
neck, and trying to suppress the scream 
that arose to her lips, — for she was mortal- 
ly afraid of pestiferous worms and bugs of 
all kinds, and caterpillars in particular, — 
he emptied the contents of his ink-bottle on 
the head of a tow-haired urchin. Mattie 
leaped to her feet, her face white with pas- 
sion. 

“Gilbert Howe, take your place on the 
floor!” 

The youth did not obey. He straighten- 
ed himself up, and impudently beat a tattoo 
on the floor with his foot, while all eyes 
were fastened upon him. 

The tow-headed lad was wiping off with a 
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handkerchief the ink that ran in rivulets, 
black as the fabled waters of the River Styx, 
edown his face and back; and Sally Ann 
was on her knees in search of the crawling 
thing that existed only in her imagination. 

Would he dare retain his seat? Ob, what 
should she do! She could not fetch him 
out by force, and she dreaded to send for 
the trustee, and be made the laughing- 
stock of the people of Muttonville, in whose 
district she earned her bread and butter. 

“ Gilbert Howe,” she called, “ I command 
you to come out on the floor! Come in- 
stantly!” 

And, to her surprise, he straightened out 
his unnecessarily long limbs, arose, stalked 
across the room, and Falted in front of her 
desk, a roguish look in his dark-biue eye. 

He was singularly handsome, and not in 
the least like the other lads who attended the 
district school. City-bred, with clothes that fit- 
ted him to perfection, and air an of iasouci- 
ance about him that would have made him an 
object of interest to Mattie if he had not been 
so unbearably hateful. As it was, she fairly 
detested him. He had been spending the 
summer with an uncle of his who was a far- 
mer. He was so bright, so strikingly intel- 
ligent, that Mattie wondered if he caime to 
school for any other reason than to torment 
her. The most troublesome question in 
“quadratics ” he would solve with the ease 
and skill of a Robinson. If she were ata 
loss to analyze and diagram some long. wind- 
sentence in /aradise. Lost, and out of 
which they pansed, he would tear it apart, 
and place it together again in the most sci- 
entific and systematic manner possible. 

She st eying the culprit, undecided 
what to do, a red spot burning on either 
cheek. He towered head and shoulders 
above her like a young giant. What if he 
would not hold out his hand! She could 
not make him do it certainly! He wisely 
interpreted the impression under which she 
labored, but made no effort to remove it. 

“Miss Matilda,” he said, finally, with 
mock humility, and a deep salaam, “1 await 
your pleasure, With that puzzled look on 
your face you favor some Delphic priestess 
of eld, about to issue, oraculously, some 
prophetic truth. Do so at once, please, I 
am in dire Suspense. My curiosity is of a 
ravenous kind.” 

“ And I will appease it shortly in a manner 
not to be relished, Ere doing so, let me ut- 
ter a few plain, unvarnished truths. Gilbert 
Howe, you are the pest of my life! If I 
had known that you would infest the school- 
room with your presence, I should never 
have been an applicant for the Muttonville 
school. You have proven yourself an ugly, 
domineering jad,—a tyrant, cruel as any 
Nero! Not a moment’s peace have you 
given me, and every one, from the youngest 


to the oldest, myself included, hates you! 
I could easily have gained the gooc 
will of my scholars if it had not been 
for you. My school would have been a suc- 
cess, whereas ” — tears coming to her eyes, 
a quiver to the sweet red month —“ it has 
been a decided failure. My order has been 
execrable, and I have you to thank for it. 
I feel as if I had not done my duty, and I 
ought to have relinquished the situation 
long ago, but I—I needed the money so 
sadly that I held on to it. You may hold 
out your hand.” 

The blonde face of the young man pre- 
sented a curious study as she spoke. It 
flushed deep red; a look of shame crept in- 
to his merry, sea-blue eyes; but, to the as- 
tonishment of all, dare-devil Gill extended 
his hand to receive the blow of the ruler 
now poised in mid-air. 

It descended, but the shapely white palm 
was barely touched. The mistress was 
trembling like a young aspen in the wind. 
He noticed her agitation, and smiled a 
tantalizing smile that made her break out 
anew. 

“ Yes, you are a tyrant, and a good horse- 
whipping administered by a man would 
serve a rightly. There is n’t a scholar in 
the school, however small, that you have n’t 
done some injury to. You will end up in 
State’s prison if you don’t reform, change 
your course of conduct! Oh, the trouble 
you have gven me! You have drawn my 
picture with brush or coal on every fence 
and barn, in every available spot in the 
neighborhood ; caricatured me so that I feel 
like hiding my face whenever I pass along 
the road. You have thrown Cayenne on 
the stove, purposely, because it provokes a 
cough; you have cut the rope of the bell; 
locked the school-house door at night so 
that I had to effect an entrance through the 
window, and —and what have n’t you done? 
I detest the sight of you!” 

How pretty she was in spite of the excite- 
ment under which she was laboring! That, 
he thought, only served to render her more 
attractive. The slim figure was proudly 
drawn up, the red, lovely mouth was apart, 
revealing a glimpse of white, even teeth, 
the gray eyes were almost black now, and 
the crimson ran riot over her fresh, dark 
face. 

The incorrigible fellow feasted his eyes 
on her face. 

“ You are very pretty, school-ma’am. I 
don’t in the least mind being feruled by 
you. 

‘ His insolent compliment overwhelmed 
her with shame. She raised the ruler, and 
arain of blows fell thick and fast on the 
outstretched hand. He smilingly received 
the strokes, making no effort to withdraw 
his hand. She doubted if he felt them any 
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more than he would the dropping of so 
many rose-leaves. For the last time she 
lifted the ferule, and let it come down with 
all her might. It hit his hand sideways, cut- 
ting a slight gash from which the blood 
oozed in a tiny stream. 

The ferule dropped from her nerveless 
hand. Frightened, she took out her dainty 

handkerchief,.and proceeded to stanch the 
flow of blood, but he caught the little, flut- 
tering hand in his, and pressed it to his lips. 
She withdrew it hastily, and saw thereon an 
ominous red spot, — his blood. 

“ How dare you do such a thing?” she 
cried, “it is unmanly, and— Take your 
seat,” breaking off abruptly, and motioning 
him from her with an authoritative gesture. 
“T heartily wish you would take your books 
home tonight, and remain there.” 

“I shall certainly not oblige you,” he re- 
plied coolly; “1 shall put in an appearance 
every day till the term closes. Have you 
feruled me sufficiently? If not, here is my 
other hand.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Gilbert, 1 wish you would tell me your 
motive in coming to school. It is not to 
amass knowledge. You are much wiser 
than I,—a far better scholar. You might 
be, if you chose, a man among men, — one 
to look up to, and respect.” 

He bowed,—he could be very polite 
when he chose, — and said courteously, — 

“T have a motive which you would not 
care to have me disclose in public, | think. 
Still, if you persist in being enlightened, I 
will ” — 

“ Nay,” she interrupted, her heart beating 
wildly, “I do not care to learn. Do, do 
take your seat!” 

He did so, and the remainder of the day 
he was uncommonly quiet and respectful. 
Either the feruling or the lecture had done 
him good. As the children filed out of the 
school-house at precisely four P. M., the us- 
ual hour of dismissal, he lingered behind, 
Mattie tried to avoid him; the look she had 
seen in his blue eye warned her that he was 
going to tell her something she did not care 
to hear. 

When the last pupil had shot through the 
door, straight as an arrow from its bow, and 
the air was resonant with their cries, Gilbert 
drew near the desk where the school-ma’am 
sat with her face buried in her hands, and 
said, — 

“ Miss Holbrook, I want to tell you why I 
pestered you with my presence.” 

“I do not care to learn,” she answered 
icily, rising, and putting on her wraps. 

e forced her back in her chair. 

“You shall hear, though! Why do you 

treat me as if I were some insolent puppy? 


“How, may I ask?” the color coming 
and going like apple-blossoms en her cheeks, 
a world of passion gleaming in her great 

y eyes. 

“ You know why; otherwise you are not a 
true woman. I love you, little Mattie Hol- 
brook, and if you had treated me kindly I 
should never have caused you a moment’s 

ain.” 

He had both her hands in his now, and 
nes eyes were riveted to her angry, blushing 
ace. 

“Unhand me, Gilbert Howe! You are 
nothing but a boy. Boys like you do not 
know how to love. Go home, and forget 
such nonsense,” 

“It is the truth, Mattie Holbrook; and it 
is not nonsense, One day—mark my 
words !— you shall be my wife. Until then 
I shall retain this ruler.” 

Snatching a kiss from her lips he dodged 
out of the room just in time to escape a tor- 
rent of angry words, and a blow from the 
small hand. 

That night a telegram, announcing his fa- 
ther’s death, reached him, and it was years 
ere teacher and pupil met again. 


In the luxuriously appointed drawing-room 
of the aristocratic Ruthefords, a few peo- 
ple, distinguished either for their beauty, 
wit, or wealth, were assembled for the espe- 
cial purpose of meeting madame’s hand- 
some niece, who had taken up her abode 
with her for the winter. 

A tall, intensely fair girl, with a stylish 
figure, and a becoming costume. That was 
all Gilbert Howe noticed particularly as he 
acknowledged Sylvia Gordon’s bow. The 
most eligible fartd of the season, immensely 
rich, and a rising young lawyer, Madame 
Rutheford was determined that her niece 
should become his wife. 

The lady, however, was not his ideal. 
The plucky little school-mistress of Mutton- 
ville, whom he had treated so cavalierly, 
and who had feruled him in his boyhood 
days, still held a place in his heart that no 
other woman could hope to fill. Strange, 
how near she seemed to him tonight! 
Eight several times had the trees shed their 
leaves since he had declared his love for 
her, and in all that time they had never met. 
As a star falls from heaven, and is swallow- 
ed up in darkness, so had she disappeared 
from his view, and search for her as he 
might, he could discover no trace. of her 
whereabouts. 

A few weeks after his father had been 
laid to rest ‘neath the coo! green sod, he 
had returned to Muttonville with his mother 
who had buisness to transact with his uncle 
relative to settling up his father’s estate. 


I have been rude, I know, — tyrannical if 
you will, — but you caused me to be so.” 


The dingy red school-house, squatted on 


the edge of the ghoul-like wood, was closed; 
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its perverse young mistress had gone to 
some ether place, unknown to any of the 
citizens of Muttonville. Not one word in 
reference to her could he glean from the 
gossips — and they were legion —who re- 
sided in the district. 

That serpentine offspring of Eve, Mad- 
ame Rumor, for once was at a loss what to 
reply. 

“ Miss Holbrook was a close-mouthed, 
reticent young woman,” they averred, “ who 
aid not believe in enlighteping people in re- 
gard to her’affairs. She was a bit, well, un- 
canay,” —at a loss for a word to convey the 
right meaning — “ somewhat different from 
the stereotyped, bread-and-butter misses of 
the neighborhoud.” 

To which Gilbert assented with alacrity, 
delighted in his heart that for once the scan- 
dal-monger told the truth, 

The ferule that had warmed up and ‘eft a 
red mark on his shapely hand he still retain- 
ed; often, when alone in his sanctum, he 
og 9 it up, and, as he held it in his clasp, 

t his thoughts drift back to the long ago; 
the dead past which contained so much of 
brightness for him, — bitter-sweet memories 
which would cling to him as long as he 
lived, Where was the gray-eyed lass, with 
the mutinous red mouth and the imperious 
ways, of whom he was always dreaming? 
Did she cali some other man by the name 
he would like to have her call him, “ hus- 
band”? God forbid! She was the one 
fair woman in the world to him; the only 
one, he felt in his heart, that he could ever 
love. Still, might she not have changed 
materially in all these dead and by-gone 
years? Might she not have degenerated in- 
to a very ordinary person indeed? Doubt- 
less; and yet down deep in his heart was 
the conviction that the bud, just beginning to 
unfold its petals when last they met, had ex- 
panded into a flower of wondrous beauty, 

. which he would give all in his possession to 
be able to gather, and call his own; and, 
disturbed by a dream which he was afraid 
would never come to pass, Sylvia Gordon 
found the man, distinguished for his conver- 
sational powers, an exceedingly distrait and 
dull companion. 

What meant that far-away look in his 
eyes, just tinted with the color of the ocean? 

d that bored look on his face! Could 
she not drive itaway? If not,’this was the 
first specimen of the genus homo whom she 
could not exercise her Delilah arts upon. 

She tapped him lightly on the arm with 
her many-hued feathery fan. 

“You are not attending to one word that 
I say, Mr. Howe. To what Utopian land 
have your thoughts wandered? I hope you 
are not dreamingly inclined? If so, | shall 
be a bit afraid of you. 1 am an intensely 
practical young lady.” 


“And I am the most matter-of-fact man 
in existence; all my friends wil: tell you 
that,” he laughed. “I do not know how I 
came to take a journey to cloudland. I 
found it downright fatiguing, and I shall 
not venture near its borders again. For- 
give my unintentional rudeness, and | will 
try and prove myself agreeable. I — I be- 
lieve you cast a spell over me, that made 
me so quiet and inattentive. The Vehmer- 
gericht of public opinion has set upon the 
matter here in B——, and pronounced Mrs, 
Rutheford’s niece an enchantress. I was 
actually tongue-tied, and my most inveter- 
ate enemy will swear to you that I have too 
long a tongue by far, and that it never 
ceases wagging. A sprig of the plant moly 
sha!) adorn my buttonhole hereafter, when 
1 come into your presence. Only armed 
with that can I hope to resist your sorcer- 
ies.” 

“ Nonsense! You are a sycophant, sir,” 
she said, not displeased with his remark. 
“1 heard you tabooed compliments of all 
kinds.” 

A most seductive smile wreathed her red 
lips; she swayed her pretty fan gracefully 
to and fro; and, as she watched him from 
out the corner of her eye, pronounced him 
the handsomest man she had ever seen. 
She would yather bring him to her feet, she 
thought, than become the wife of a million- 
aire 

And he was a remarkably handsome 
man, — tall, grand-looking, with the mien of 
a prince; a noble head covered with a mass 
of curly, tawny hair; roguish blue eyes, 
with passion discernible in their depths; 
and a mouth singularly beautiful, albeit firm 
as fate itself. 

The coquette’s heart beat a trifle faster 
than its wont. She made up her mind to 
win him if she could. She exerted herself 
to be in truth the enchantress she had been 
likened unto, and amused Gilbert vastly 
with her witticisms and scintillant nothings. 

A short conversation, and then, at some 
one’s request, Miss Gordon was led to the 
iano by the lawyer, who turned over the 
eaves of her music, while she sang for his 
especial benefit a popular, love-lorn, oper- 
atic air in a highly cultivated voice. 

As the last notes died away the songstress 
glanced up in his face for approval ; he only 
abstractedly picked up a song lying on the 
piano, and said, — : 

“1 wish you would sing this for me, Miss 
Gordon; I am very fond of Scottish melo- 
dies.” 

She coquettishly shook her head. 

“] am very sorry not to be able to oblige 
you, Mr. Howe. This little Scotch air is 
quite unknown to me; | should be unable 
to render it with any expression whatever. 
Auntie, dear, who sings this old-fashioned 
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song here? Mr. Howe is anxious to hear | 


it.” 

“Oh, it is not of the slightest conse- 
uence,” began Gilbert, but Madame Ruthe- 
ord replied 

“It is a song belonging to the children’s 
overness, Sylvia, 1 will send for her, and 


ave her sing it now. She sings it very 
prettily.” 

Her niece bit her full red lip. 

“ Because Miss Holbrook is the children’s 
instructress,” she murmured inaudibly, 
“auntie is foolish enough to think no one 
will care to look upon her face, It is an un- 


wise move on her part. She renders my 
task of winning her favorite a difficult one, 
for this girl, whom she summons to her 
resence so unceremoniously, has the love- 
iness of some rare exotic.” 

How unwise a move the usually politic 
woman had made her niece could never 
know. 

A moment later, a sad, cold, peerlessly 
lovely girl of three-and-twenty moved across 
the room. Attired in sombre black, with a 
red, red rose clinging to the braids of her 
dark hair, carelessly caught up at the back 
of her regal head, Mattie Holbrook out- 
shone all women present as a queenly white 
lily outshines an ordinary wayside flower. 

She seated herself at the instrument, and, 
as her fingers evoked from the ivory keys a 
plaintive little prelude, began to sing. Her 
sweet, bird-like voice went to the hearts of 
all present; her cold, pure face, lighted up 
by a pair of magnetic gray eyes, drew Gil- 
bert Howe’s glance upon her, and he knew, 
in spite of the ae and wondrous change 
that had taken place in her, he was looking 
upon the face of Mattie Holbrook, his first, 
his only love. 

Unconsciously he drew near the piano; 
when her voice subsided into silence, soft- 
ly as rose-leaves drop to earth, he bent over 
her, and said, — 

“1 am delighted to meet you again, Miss 
Holbrook.” Then, as no glance of recogni- 
tion came into the great gray eyes, “Is it 
possible the irate little school-ma’am does 
not recognize her refractory pupil in the tall 
man betore her? Mattie,” impulsive as of 

ore, and dropping his voice to a very low 
her indeed, at was not mistaken when | 
made that passionate declaration to you in 
the dilapidated red school-house. The 
words I uttered then were meant with my 
whole heart; I would give all in my posses- 
sion to whisper them in your ear now, and 
see your face light up with pleasure. Do 
you you Delieve — that I still 
retain the ruler with which you struck me? 
Only this morning I had it in my hand, and 
wondered where the little gray-eyed lass 
was who wielded it so expertly, and stole 
my heart away.” 


He paused, but no reply came to her lips, 
now gray as ashes. Who was it that spoke 
in such a deep, musical voice, — a voice she 
had heard in the years dead and gone? 
She lifted her head proudly. The merry 
blue eyes were unchanged; her ci-devant 
pupil and boy-lover stood before her. 


“You speak enigmatically, sir,” she said, 


in a cold, constrained voice, “and I do not 
know you. You are a perfect stranger.” 

“ Nay,” he smiled, “ you are well acquaint- 
ed with me. I am Gilbert Howe, the youn 
tyrant, whom you feruled so mercilessly. 
have not changed my mind, I” — 


She rose from the piano, her face chill 


and white as a snow-drift, the red rose 
gleaming like a mammoth drop of blood in 
her dark hair. Her manner was anything 
but encouraging. 

“ You forget yourself, sir. The rich and 
talented lawyer can have nothing in com- 


mon with the poor, obscure governess of 
Madame Rutheford. Go pour your unpala- 
table compliments in Miss Gordon’s ear. 
She will not be averse to hearing them. 
She is watching you now under cover of her 
pretty feathery fan. What a bewitching 
face she has! Good-mght, Mr. Howe.” 

She was floating gracefully from the room, 
leaving the discomfited man by the piano, a 
frown on his brow, keenest anger in his 
heart, when madame, with an imperious 
wave of the hand, brought her to her side. 

“ Miss Holbrook, you should feel highly 
flattered. This gentleman is so infatuated 
with your voice that hé begs to be present- 
ed. Allow me: Miss Holbrook, Major 
Shore.” 

A broad-shouldered, muscular man, of mil- 
itary aspect, with a frank, pleasing face, 
brown and bearded, was bowing in the most 
impressive manner; she slightly inclined 
her head, and sank into the seat the lady 
motioned her to. 

She did not pause to analyze why, but 
she strove to make herself agreeable to this . 
man to whom her employer had given her 
an introduction. She began to talk in a 
brilliant way; smiles — about her red 
lips, and the beautiful, pale face, robbed of 
its coldness, was so attractive that man 
eyes beside the major’s rested upon it ade 
miringly. 

The little by-play at the piano had not 
passed wholly unnoticed. To the major 
part of the company it had meant nothing. 
A connoisseur in music, delighted with the 
song, the lawyer was soliciting another. 
But Miss Gordon gave a widely different 
version to the affair. Her keen, vigilant 
eye had detected that in his manner which 
assured her that Gilbert Howe was not 
meeting her aunt’s governess for the first 
time. That he admired her vastly she com- 
prehended at a glance,"nd she felt bitterly 
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resentful toward her aunt for requesting the 
overness to sing. How gloriously bcauti- 
ul she was, now that her face was lighted 
up with animation, and all traces of cold- 
ness had vanished from it. So rigidly plain 
her dress too! The slight figure rising out 
of a cloud-like environment of black grena- 
dine was as stately as a queen’s; the head 
crowned with its dark hair, in which nest- 
led the crimson rose, was — 

Her musings came to an abrupt stop. 
The rose was no longer clinging to the dark 
hair. Where had it disappeared? Had 
Gilbert Howe robbed her of it? And for 


what purpose if he did not love her? 


As Mattie had risen in trepidation from 
the instrument, it had tumbled to the floor, 
mingling its bright, living petals with the pret- 
ty ones wrought into the carpet. Gilbert did 
not perceive it till she had seated herself b 
the side of the major; then, happening to loo 


down, he espied it in its nest of dead blos- 
soms, where it shone like a heart of fire. 
He a it up, inhaled its fragrance, and 
mockingly fastened it in his button-hole. 
His equanimity regained, he leisurely cross- 
ed over to where Sylvia sat, the prominent 
figure of a knot of appreciative people, and 
quietly joined in the conversation, all the 
while furtively watching the fair girl seated 
apart from the rest, with the major in at- 
tendance. 

Miss Gordon unfurled her feathery fan, 


and created about them a fragrant little 
breeze. 


“ Mr. Howe,” pointedly, as she desisted a 
moment from her labor, “ we have been dis- 
— the merits of my aunt’s fair govern- 
ess. The gentlemen all pronounce her a 
beauty of the most decided kind. Does 
your opinion coincide with theirs?” 

“ Certainly,” in his most indifferent drawl. 
“In regard to her beauty there can be no 
dissenting voice. She is surpassingly love- 
ly for one who admires women without feel- 
ing,— in whom there in no more life than 
there is in Powers’s Greek Slave. Tenny- 
son’s line in Maud would apply admirably 
to her: — 


“ * Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.’ ” 


She laughed merrily, but an acute observ- 
er could have told that the laugh was 
forced. 

“You are laboring under a most errone- 
ous impression, sir; mine shall be the effort 
to remove it. k! the statue is warm 
with life. The major has infused her with 
some of his surplus vitality. For the three 
days 1 have been under this roof no flush 
has strined the cold pallor of her face till 
row. The major is a wonderful man.” 

She studied the lawyer covertly as she 
spoke. If he were interested —a bit jeal- 
ous — she would detect it. His face show- 


ed nothing; it was as impenetrable as a 


sphinx’s. Did hé see through her ruse de 
rvre? She would nettle him if she could. 
“What a lovely rose that is in your but- 
ton-hole,” she cried ; “ it is infinitely prefer- 
able to the sprig of moly you were sighing 
for awhile since. By the way,” as if speak- 
ing on the impulse of the moment, “it is 
the exact counterpart of the one in Miss 
Holbrook’s hair. I noticed it distinctly; it 
glowed so bright!y in her intensely dark 
hair when she entered. Why,” with a well- 
simulated start, “it is no longer there. I 
actually believe you pilfered it.” 


“Nay,” carelessly, despite the aggrava- 


tion he experienced at her aggressive tone, 
and the meaning her malicious words in- 
tended to convey, “it dropped out of her 
hair while rendering that pretty Scotch air. 
I did not discover it till she left, and ‘t was 


so sweet and fragrant, | thought ” — 
“ Oh, pray don’t ene. You prize it 
n 


because she wore it in her hair. Confess!” 
she said. 

“Yes, if you will have it so,” he replied, 
courteously. 

And not caring to irritate him further, the 
lady adroitly turned the subject, which, sin- 
gular to relate, was on the tapis in yonder 
corner of the room, where the two —the 
brave man and the fair woman — sat. 

“You have got rid of the pretty orna- 
ment in your hair, Miss Holbrook,” said the 
major. “I wonder at your discarding it. 
The effect was so artistic, and it clung to 
the braid touching your neck as if it were 
its home and it loved to nestle there.” 

She put up her hand quickly, It was in- 
deed gone. 

“I must have dropped it,” she replied, a 
bit annoyed, her glance traveling over the 
carpet to the piano. 

No rose was visible. Then the color 
rushed to her face until it felt hot 
as fire. There against the black lapel 
of the coat of the man, who had been base 
enough to insult her at their first meeting 
after a lapse of eight years, it rested. How 
dare he, knowing it had been in her hair, 
— it there? Time, alas, had not changed 

im. He was still mean and tyrannical. 
That he really loved her she never for a mo- 
ment supposed; the words had been spoken 
purposely to torment her, and he was now 
wearing her colors just because he knew it 
would vex her. Impudent man! Yet how 
pre-eminently handsome. What roguish 
eyes! and how tenderly they had looked in- 
to her own, when— Pshaw! he was a 
na actor, a perfect hypocrite, 
and — 

“T see your rose, mademoiselle,” broke 
out the major, abruptly; “it is in Mr. 
Howe’s button-hole.” 

“Is it? Well, no matter. It would soon 
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have withered and died, amd I am not par- 
tial to dead roses.” 

Later in the evening the quondam teacher 
and pupil came in contact again. 

“You see,” maliciously, watching the 
roses come and go in her pale cheeks, “1 
wear your colors. Did you purposely drop 
the blossom ?” 

The eyes flashed forth fire; the scarlet 
mouth took on.its most mutinous curves. 

“TI cannot understand, sir, why one styl- 
ing himself a gentleman takes pleasure in 
insulting a woman because she has the mis- 
fortune to work for a living. You have not 
doffed your domineering, tyrannical ways, 
that I have reason to remember so well, I 
perceive. You have no business to wear 
my rose in your button-hole.” 

“Do you wish me to replace it in your 
hair? If so, I will willingly comply with 
your request.” 

No softened look came to her face ; she 
did not unbend from her haughtiness an io- 
ta, as she said, — ’ 

“it is worthless to me since caressed by 

our fingers. If you care to please me, toss 
te to one side.” 

“ Impossible, Mattie! Don’t deem me over- 
bold, but I shall wear it till it fades and dies, 
and then it shall serve the fate of the ruler. 
It shall be careiuily laid away. Why are 
you so severe upon me, Mattie? Can’t you 
return my affection? Won't you try to love 
me?” 

How tender and serious grew his voice ; 
how loving the merry blue eyes riveted 
so intently on her unsmiling face; her heart 
fluttered wildly, as if struggling to pore #2, 
she bowed her head till it rested on her 
hands; she felt that she could love the 
handsome fellow before her, oh, so much! if 
he were but in earnest; if — 

Across the room came Sylvia Gordon, her 
rich robe trailing on the carpeted floor, the 
diamonds at her throat blazing like so many 
points of flame. The ¢é¢e-d-téte was broken 
up. Mattie had np | time to say, — 

“I cannot learn tu love you, but I might 
learn to hate you,” in a tone that belied her 
words. 

And then she was accosted by her em- 
ployer’s niece, who begged her to give them 
some more music; and she and Gilbert 
Howe exchanged neither glance nor word 
again that night. 

Mattie retired with a heart not wholly at 
ease. Did Gilbert love her? Had he re- 
tained her image in his memory through all 
the years that had drifted into eternity since 
they parted in the school-house? She had 
often thought of bim, of his bright, saucy 
face, and willful ways; and now, since meet- 
ing him, since listening to his deep-toned, 
musical voice, she was afraid,—— yes, she 
was really afraid she loved him. 


Se 

As, she sat in the school-room the next 
afternoon, her two little charges reluctantly 
conning..their tasks, a card was brought her 
bearing the name of “Gilbert Howe,” and 
below these words : — 

“TI want 8 to you the truth of what 
I said last evening. Get ready for a ride. 
My horse is at the door.” 

Should she, or should she not, go? She 
debated the question .a moment, and then 
ran to obtain permission of Mrs. Rutheford, 
who supposed the call was intended for her 
niece. She was terribly indignant when she 
found out otherwise. 

“ Go, by all means, if you elect,” she said, 
coldly. “Tomorrow, Miss Holbrook, I can 
dispense with your services altogether. I 
do not care to retain in my service a girl who 
receives calls from gentlemen above her in 
station.” 

“Very well, madame,” retorted Mattie, 
in her haughtiest tone, “I will relieve the 
house of my unwelcome presence tomorrow 
et an early hour. I have striven to do my 
duty faithfully toward your children, and 
you know that I am not in the habit of re- 
ceiving calls from gentlemen. Mr. Howe is 
an old acquaintance.” 

She swept from the room, her cheeks on 
fire, her eyes sparkiing like diamonds. She 
was still excited when she went into the 
drawing-room, where the lawyer awaited her, 
but gloriously lovely in her costume of gray, 
with coquettish little hat on which a crim- 
son-breasted bird was jauntily perched. 

They drove away, Sylvia malignantly 
watching them from behind the drapery at 
her window. She, too, had taken the call to 
herself, and was expecting every moment to 
be summoned to his presence, when she saw 
them drive away. She hurried directly to 
her aunt. 

“Aunt, for once you have been unwise, 
Your governess is in a fair way to become 
Gilbert Howe's wife. I am sure they were 
not strangers when they met last night. He 
has taken her out to ride.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, Sylvia,” in her most 
impatient tone; “and words are inadequate 
to tell how terribly vexed ) am. She solic- 
ited my permission to go and take this ride, 
and I — I forgot myself, and dismissed her 
from my service. It will be difficult to find 
any one to fill her place.” 

“Oh, never mind that, aunt,” her niece 
said, lightly ; “ with her out of the way, I am 
certain to bring him to my feet in a very 
short time.” 

She would have realized how hopeless 
was her case if she could have heard the in- 
terview that was taking place between the 
two as they drove slowly along the road. 
He was pleading for the girl’s love with an 
earnestness that could not long go unre 
warded. 
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“I love you! I love you, little Mattie!” 
he said. 

And she was convinced that he spoke the 
truth. So she lifted the downcast eyes shy- 
ly, and replied, — 

“And I —I am afraid I love you too, Gil- 

“ Afraid?” he frowned. “Honestly, Mat- 
tie, don't you want to care for me? Don’t 
you want to love me?” 

She hesitated an instant ere she spoke. 

“Yes, Gilbert, I do, But,” arcrly, “are 
n’t you afraid to make such a termagant 
as I your wife? Remember the feruling I 
once gave you, and take warning ere you 
commit yourself.” 

For reply he silenced the sweet mouth 
with kisses, and then drove on too happy to 


adame Rutheford and her niece met 
Mattie at the door with a frown when she 
returned. The girl had said nothing to Gil- 
bert of her dismissal, fearing to arouse his 


anger ; but when he had begged for an early 
marriage, consented readily, merely aver- 
ring, as it would take some time to get her 
srousseau ready, that she had better start 
for the home of her only living relative, her 
mother’s sister, who dwelt in the country, in 
the morning; to which proposition Gilbert 
was not averse. Encountering the fierce 
look of the ladies, she said, carelessly, — 

“I start in the morning for my aunt’s. I 
slta!l remain there one month, and then” — 

She swept away, the uncompleted sen- 
tence meaning volumes, 

“Aunt,” Sylvia cried in consternation, 
che fa proposed, and she has accepted 

im. 

A month later she picked up a paper in 
which she read their marriage. Yes, Mattie 
became Mrs. Howe; and her husband often 
draws the attention of their guests to an old 
ungainly ruler, and laughingly tells them 
how once upon a time his wife made use of 
it in giving him a severe feruling. 


CANZONET. 


FROM THE SPANISH. BY SANDA ENOS. 


WEET, the hearts of us twain 
Are like unto stone, I wot; * 
Mine in bearing love’s pain, 
And yours in feeling it not. 


New Hartrorp, N. Y., 1882. 


If my words were not true, 
Dead we today would be; 

I through passion for you, 
And you through pity for me. 


ORIGIN OF THE LUCIFER MATCH. 


i ie’ invention of our present lucifer 
match was great because it was s0 
small, and it now turns out that the produc- 
tion of this most useful but at the same 
time most dangerous fire-work was due to 
a happy thought which flashed through the 
brain of an English professor, Mr. Isaac 
Holden, who so termed the idea in his evi- 
dence before the patent committee. 

Mr. Holden had to rise at four in the 
morning tq pursue his studies in chemistry, 
and experienced the gravest inconvenience 
from his tedious efforts to obtain a light 
from flint and steel. He was giving lectures 


at this time toa large academy. He says, 
“Of course I knew, as all other chemists 
did, the explosive material that was necessa- 
ry in order to produce instantaneous light; 
but it was very difficult to obtain a light on 
wood by that explosive material, and the 
idea occurred to me to a under the explo- 
sive mixture sulphur. I did that, and pub- 
lished it in my next lecture, and showed it. 
There was a young man in the room whose 
father was a chemist in London, and he im- 
mediate'y wrote to his father, and shortly 
afterward lucifer matches were issued to the 
world,” 
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IN THE PEAR ORCHARD. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


MONG the best remembered of my 
A school-day adventures, is a certain 
affair which occurred one beautiful evening 
in late summer, while five of us academy 
boys were engaged in the very wicked oc- 
cupation of harvesting Squire Thork- 
morton’s pears without that gentleman’s 
consent or knowledge. 

She school names of this interesting com- 
any were Swivle, Bat, Ball, Slim, and All 
ight. The last sobriquet designated the 

writer ; and was, as this sketch will indicate, 
anything but a proper cognomen. 

i am sorry to say the one in question was 
neither our first nor last improper expedition ; 
and thus, by a skill of experience, notwith- 
standing the brilliant moonlight, we suc- 
ceeded in reaching our proposed field of 
operations without accident, and no one 
about the Squire’s establishment seemed 
aware of our presence. Even the good 
man’s huge mastiff, whose propensity to 
bark or howl at every night anpeassnce 
was too well known by every one living in 
the vicinity, for once remained quiet. But 
this resulted from the fact that Bat per- 
suaded the Squire’s boy-of-all-work to go 
eeling on this particular night, and take the 
dog with him. 

Having reached a large tree fairly bur- 
dened with luscious Bartletts, Slim, who 
was very light, but strong and active, and 
consequently just the lad for climbing, quiet- 
ly swung himself into the branches; while 

wivie, Bat and Ball, received the pears as 
he threw them down, on Bat’s big over- 
coat, which they held extended between 
them. All Right, on account of his special 
ability to see through darkness, stood guard 
on the top of an adjacient knoll, where it 
was possible to observe an object approach- 
ing from any direction. 

at when the boys had secured every 
pear the overcoat would possibly hold, and 
were getting their bundle into shape for 
carrying, my watchful vision detected two 
figures coming down a path that led from a 
cross road along the open field in front of 
our position to old Thorkmorton’s residence. 
As one of the approaching parties was more 
than hikely to be the Squire, we made special! 
haste in securing our best concealment; and 
gathered close:y about the tree whose burden 
we had just been relieving, where the deep 
shadows produced by thick foliage would 


make us appear, as seen from a short dis- 
tance, like portions of the trunk, and where, 
by simple contrast, the field in front, flooded 
with lunar radiance, seemed wonderfully 
clear and distinct. 

Our disturbers came along very slowly, 
and proved to be a lady and gentleman, ap- 
parently so thoroughly engrossed in their 
own affairs, that neither ourselves nor any- 
one else not exactly in their way was likely 
to attract their attention. We could hear 
them earnestly conversing in low tones; 
and when just opposite our cover, the 
gentlemanjsuddenly steppedjout in front of his 
companion, fell upon his knees, and in the 
most utterly dramatic fashion began to ad- 
dress the lady. Although the distance pre- 
vented our understanding what was said, 
the declaration’s import was of course a 
parent to all. And while it may be only 
fun to read about, this soul speech was de- 
livered with such magnetic force, that with- 
out our catching a single word, our feelings 
were made to favor the suitor; and each of 
our youthful hearts gave a happy bound, 
when the lady, who for a moment had stood 
undecided, held out her fair hands to the 
supplicant, and-in another second rested in 
hig strong embrace. 

As the lovers slowly disappeared in the 
gloom, it seemed as if moonbeams fell with 
sweeter lustre, and every condition about 
had received a mystic glory from that sacred 
event whose enactment we had been privi- 
leged to behold. 

At length the deep voice of Swivle ex- 
claimed, 

“I say, boys, that was just the grandest 
and most holy thing I ever looked upon! 
Let’s crawl up and leave the old man’s 
ong in his shed, and then go home and 

ave done with this work.” And because 
we did not accept his good counsel, proved 
we were four very foolish students, without 
his poetic sensibility and other wise quali- 
ties. 

For some time we were completely in the 
dark as to who our moonlight woers might 
be. But the matter was at length explained, 
when the village paper with immense fiourish 
announced the approaching marriage of our 
popular young instructor, Prof. Rankin, and 
the sweetest and most beautiful girl in all 
that region; the Squire’s only daughter, 
Miss Ida Thorkmorton. 
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THE TEAR. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


TEAR will sometimes bliss impart 
To him who flies from pleasure’s charms. 
The wise man finds it in his heart, 
The warrior in the noise of arms; 


Hasmitton, Onto, 1882. 


The lover owes it to sweet thought, 
The young girl to her jeweled hair; 

'T is nowhere by the vicious sought, 
But, to the virtuous, everywhere. 


THE VENOMOUS COBRA. 


BY though the vigorous cobra, when 
they bite, always inflict fatal wounds, 
there is certainly some means by which 
they can be rendered harmless. om not 
mean by pulling out the poisonous fangs, 
for that would probably kill the snake, or in 
any event if done by jugglers, it would be 
likely to be detected. 1 should think, how- 
ever, that they might enrage the cobra, and 
force it to strike three or four times ata 
dog or some other animal. This would ex- 
haust the poison, and till it was renewed the 
reptile would be harmless. In its entirely 
wild state, however, the cobra always seems 
to have a supply of venom in reserve. At 
least, I had never heard of any one bein 
bitten by one of these creatures in the field, 
and recovering. 

But once, while I and two of my friends 
were sitting on the veranda of our bungalow, 
in Allahadad, a juggler was announced. 
He was a harsh-featured old man, and his 
sole stock in trade consisted of a heavy bag, 
which seemed to be empty. At all events 
he turned it inside out, and shook it, and al- 
lowed us toexamine it. Then he threw it up- 
on the ground, and did not touch it any more 
until the exhibition was over. We, how- 
ever, looked into it again, and walked over 
it, and satisfied ourselves generally that 
there was nothing inside of it. Then the 
juggler, squatting down half a dozen yards 
away, began to wave his hand at the bag, 
and mutter spells and incantations. Soon 
we were startled by seeing the canvas quiv- 
er, and undulate in a more decided man- 
ner. Then the mouth was — open, 
and an immense cobra glided out. It had 
the appearance of a wild snake, excited to 


the utmost pitch of ferocity, and, as it work- 
ed its way rapidly along the veranda, its 
hood erect, the spectacles encircling its 
eyes, and its tongue darting quickly in and 
out, we all thought we should obtain a bet- 
ter view of the reptile by climbing upon the 
table. We got - there as quickly as possi- 
ble, and the juggler seized the snake around 
the neck, and held it close to his face. In 
another moment the cobra’s fangs were 
buried in the man’s forehead. But this did 
not seem to disturb the man in the least, 
With the blood streaming down his face he 
grasped he snake tightly, forced open its 
mouth with a slender piece of stick, and 
showed us that the poisonous fang was 
there, for he raised it up and pushed it 
down with the small switch. Then he put 
the serpent back into the bag, where it 
writhed for a few minutes, and then lay still. 
When we looked in it was not there, and we 
rubbed our eyes, and thought we had taken 
more brandy and soda than was good for us. 
But there on the man’s forehead were the 
two little holes, the unmistakably mark of a 
cobra’s bite. 

They were already changing from red to 
a livid hue, and there seemed to be but lit- 
tle time to be lost if the juggler’s life was to 
be saved. Taking a little pod, like a coffee- 
bean, from his pocket, he placed it upon the 
wound on his forehead, where it stuck fast. 
The flow of blood soon stopped, and the 
man, having received his reward, made his 
salaam, and walked away, with what seemed 
to be an empty bag under his arm. 

Since that time I have seen many jug- 
glers bitten by cobras, apparently without 
evil results, 
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Our Young People’s Story-Teller. 


KIDNAPPED IN THE DARK CONTINENT. 
NOT A ROMANCE, BUT A TRUE STORY OF WEST AFRICA. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


No. 3.—Comre.ets tn Six Numoers.] 


CHAPTER V. 


, was three days after the arrival of de 
Montfort and party at Swarry Kounda, 
one of those mornings which are common 
in West Africa, when the air seems stag- 
nant and the temperature. gradually rises 
from one hundred to one hundred and ten 
degrees Fahrenbeit, that six persons, mount- 
ed on four horses, might have been seen 
ambling along the bridle path, which leads 
through the northern portion of Catabah, 
about thirty miles north of the Gambia, to 
the eastward into and through Niani to 
Kimmingtang. A chance observer would 
not have been surprised by the somewhat 
singular appearance, in the reader’s mind, 
of this little cavalcade; but the attention of 
acivilized stranger would have been attracted 
to it, as it is not very often that six persons 
are seen, elsewhere, mounted on four horses. 
That portion of the country, through which 
they were traveling, is sparsely wooded ; 
oe | boababs, which are numerous, are the 
principal trees met with, and, at that season 
of the year, are denuded of leaves. The 
face of the country is extremely level, and 
these leafless giants of the vegetable king- 
dom — some of them thirty feet in diame- 
ter — stand like sentinels scattered over the 
plain, The ground, unprotected from the 
rays of the sun, is parched and sun-cracked ; 
and, barring a few Sonninkees whom one oc- 
casionally meets at long intervals, the wood 
is desolate and cheerless. 

The party comprised four men, two ot 
whom had passed the meridian of life. One 
of the latter had, mounted behind him, a 
boy dressed as an Arab, and the other a lit- 
tle girl attired in the same fashion. One of 
them was Timbuctou Baio, the other was 
Arafang; and the boy and girl were Emile 
and Sophie, the children of Charles and 
Celestine de Montfort. 


They traveled in silence for nearly a mil 
when they halted. Baio addressed one 
the other men who accompanied them,— 

“ Sidi, which road was Mahmoud to take 
after leaving the setto to join us at Kimming- 
tang ?” 

“ He told me he would go by the way of 
Kasang, Kayaye and Koonting,” replied 
Sidi, who was one of Baio’s slaves. 

“ Then he must be there now !” exclaimed 
Baio. “Go at once, and do not stop for 
anything until you reach our meeting place. 
Tell him not to tell his business to any one; 
and you, too, be careful to keep your mouth 
closed.” 

“ Sidi never tells his business to any one, 
and, my master,”— 

“Are you not gone?” asked Baio in a 
passion, drawing his cutlass and strikin 
the slave’s bare shoulders with the flat 
the blade. 

Sidi, smarting under the blow, spurred his 
ae and hastened away, muttering to him- 
self,— 

“You will pay for that blow, my good 
master.” 

The blow caused Sophie to cry out, and 
displeased Arafang, who looked sternly at 
Baio, and said in Arabic, which neithér of 
the children understood,— 

“ Thou art a foo!, Bajo, and that slave will 
cause us trouble. He will not tell Mahmoud 
what you instructed him to say, but will mis- 
lead him, and then run away and claim the 

rotection of the white man to make himself 
ree.” 

“ Thou art too soft-hearted, Arafang, and 
too timid. The slave likes me all the bet- 
ter for each blow, and he will not fail to do 
as I bade him.” 

“The dog will at length bite the hand 
that continually smites him,” quietly said 
the Serra-Ouli. But, after an instant’s 
thought, his eyes sparkled, and he half drew 
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his cutlass, as he suddenly and vehemently 
exclaimed, — 

“Beware, Baio! I begin to lose faith 
in thee, Thou hast terrified this child of 
the white man, and, by Allah! thou shalt not 
do it again. Beware, I say, for the next 
time thou doest aught to endanger the 
success of our scheme, I will cleave thy 
skull open.” 

Baio grasped the hilt of his cutlass, but 
did not draw it. Arafang was the only 
man, known to him, whom he would not 
have immediately punished for such lan. 

e; but he feared the Serra-Ouli, who, 

e knew, never made an empty threat. 
The latter smiled contemptuously upon the 
Julah, whom he commenced to despise, and 
resumed his usual unoffensive and quiet de- 
meanor. Baio ground his teeth as they con- 
tinued their journey side by side, followed 
by their remaining attendant. Neither of 
them understood French, and Emile and 
Sophie could converse freely. Their gar- 
ments had been taken from them, and 
Emile had been dressed in short baggy 
trousers and a bouba, while his hat had been 
replaced with a fez and turban. Sophie 
was attired in fagns and a bouba mousso, 
and a romal handkerchief had been fur- 
nished her to wear on her head. 

“Don't cry, Sophie, there’s no danger,” 
said the boy to his sister, who sobbed. 

“T can’t help it,— I was frightened,— he 
looked so wicked ; and I thought he was go- 
ing to kill that poor slave.” : 

“Courage, my sister, cou ; this will 
not last long, father is following our trial 
with our people who are ready to die to save 
us 


“But when will he overtake us?” 

“T don’t think he will, sister, before we 
have been carried to the end of our journey. 
We are now traveling faster than he can 
with the men he has with him. But we 
have nothing to fear: the man with whom 


you are mounted will not let any one harm, 
us.” 


“No, he has always been ;. and 
I hope he won’t leave us before father ”— 

“Hi! hi! men tah! 

This summon to stop which interupted 
Sophie, and startled the Julah and Serra- 
Ouli, was followed by the sound of galloping 
horses and the yells of a dozen Sonninkees. 
Our party haited and turned to ascertain 
who shouted to them to halt. There were 
twelve Sonninkees coming after them, head- 
ed by one who was covered with war gre- 
gries; and, as they approached, it was per- 
ceived that the greater part of them were 
drunk. On reaching Baio and Arafang, 
the leader saluted the Julah with the custom- 

Thee haira-to 


“ Haira,—haira dorong.— lbee haira-to 
kéo bah ?” rejoined Baio. 

“ Haira dorong,” said the Sonninkee, ey- ' 
ing Emile and Sophie. “Where did’st thou ' 
buy those slaves ?” ; 

“ At Sogou-Sicore. I took them to Baddi- ; 
boo to sell, no one would have them.” 

The Sonninkee now addressed Emile in 
Arabic and the boy answered in Mandingo,— 

“ ] do not understand.” 

The Sonninkee looked significantly at his 
followers, who drew nearer; and Arafang, 
who said nothing, sought the hilt of his cut- 
lass. 

“ Ha, ha! your slaves do not understand 
their own language. Let me see them.” 

The speaker pulled Emile’s turban and | 
fez off, looked at him steadily, and then : \ 
scrutinized Sophie, who, as he pulled off 
her romall, uttered a faint cry. 

“ Wallai/” exclaimed the Sonninkee, 
“ white children !” 

The others crowded round to look at 
them. 

“Ido not like this, &éo dah,” continued 
the last speaker, addressing Baio. “The 
whites have always been our friends, and no 
stranger on our ground can be allowed to 
molest them. These children are not going 
with thee willingly.” 

“ Ask them,” said Baio. 

“Ask them! ha, ha! dost thou think I 
ama fool? No, no, they are too frightened 
to contradict thee.” 

“Let us go on,” Arafang at length said 
impatiently. 

“Wait,” ordered the Sonninkee. “Tell 
me, my boy, who is your father?” 

“ Sharlis,” answered Emile atonce. Shar- 
lis is a corruption of Charles, and was the 
name by which Charles de {Montfort was 


known to all the principal natives. 
“ Sharlis! allai/ there is something 
wrong here. I will take you back to your 


father.” 
uick as a flash, his kilfateen flew from its 
scabbard ; and he struck at Baio. But the 
latter, who was on his guard, was equally 
2 and dexterously parried the blow 
he Sonninkees rushed upon Baio and 
fang, and killed their follower, who attemp 
to keep them off, just as the Serra 
dealt a powerful blow on their leader’s 
whose lifeless body fell to the ground, /he 
Julah and Serra-Ouli were resolute/ 
and had often fought at a greaterAisad- 
vantage. Most of their assailant being 
intoxicated, were unable to fight w/- But 
there were three of them sober, / wo fell 
under cuttlass, and Baio/spatched 
the other. The rest precipitate/#etreated ; 
and the two kidnappers were /!t masters 
of the field. They sheathed #£'* weapons 
and resumed their journey/ Sophie had 
swooned, and Emile, who / expeced for 
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a moment to be rescued, felt discouraged ; 
but it was only for a moment, and he soon 
turned his attention to his sister, who, in 
losing consciousness, had rested her head 
against Arafang. The end of her turban 
covered her face; and her brother, not 
aware that she had fainted, thought it best 
to give her time to recover her selt-pos- 
session, and, therefore, kept silent. Arafang 
was the first to speak. 

“A Julah knows nothing,” said he, “ and 
cannot be trusted. If we are stopped again 
let me talk and don’t utter a word. If thou 
hadst not answered the unbeliever’s question 
we would, perhaps, have had no trouble with 
him.” 

“ How could I avoid it?” 

“By asking another question in reply, 
and abusing the Marabouts. Thou canst 
trade, but thou knowest nothing else.” 

“1 will keep my place the next time, and 
see how thou wilt manage.” 

“Have a care that thou dost. If those 
children had been taken from us I would 
have killed thee.” 

Both, the Julah and Serra-Ouli, relapsed 
into silence. 

“Emile, are you there?” asked Sophie 
faintly. 

“ Yes, sister.” 

“Oh! where are we? I must have been 
sleeping, and I bave had such a dream. 
What horrible sights I saw! I thought men 
came to save us, and that this man killed 
two with his cutlass. I thought I would 
die, for then I knew we would not be taken 
back to papa and mamma.” 

“We must try to appear contented, my 
sister, till father overtakes us. I have no 
fear, except for you. But you area brave 

irl and will not despond. Remember what 
father often says: a de Montfort never 
fears, for he never does wrong.” 

“I try not to fear, Emile; but, when in my 
dream I saw those two men killed, J lost 

« Burage, — I could not help it.” 
“ Poor Sophie,” mused Emile, “she thinks 


it \¥as.adream. All the better.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


IDI, \when he left his master and Arafang, 
S felt te Smart of the blow he had re- 


‘ved, an@ was full of resentment. He 
his: horse into a gallop, and his 
speed excited. rather than allayed his anger. 

wait,” ihe thought; some one must 
certainly be on\@ur track. I ’ll guide them, 
and return to th\¢ white man te be made free. 
Timbuctou Baio will have to beware of the 
dog he has beaten 

At the end hour he meached a 
Foulah settlment, aad refreshed himself 


with milk and cous-cous, which the poor but 
hospitable pariahs of the country gave him. 
Here he met a Ouli Sonninkee, who was on 
his way to Madina, to whom he related the 
particulars of the abduction and of the route 
the kidnappers proposed to follow on their 
way to the interior. He was listened to with 
the closest attention; for the Sonninkee 
knew de Montfort well, and, when Sidi had 
finished his narrative, he quickly said,— 

“ They must be intercepted. 1 will hasten 
on to Madina. The king shall know of 
this, and every road will be guarded. When 
we were hungry Sharlis sent us food, and 
no Ouli man will let Baio take away his 
children,” 

“And I,” said Sidi,“shall remain at 
Kimmingtang to prevent Mahmoud from 
aiding Baio to get away from Arafang. If 
I can do no better, I ’ll warn the Serra-Ouli.” 

“Yes, remain there long enough to balk 
Baio, but on the Ouli side of the creek. 
It necessary, kill Baio. I will tell the king 
all, and he will acquit thee if our people take 
thee before him to be tried. Four hundred 
pagns is the price of a free man’s life with 
us, and, shouldst thou nut be acquitted, Shar- 
lis will pay for thee,” 

They resumed their journey together, and 
traveled fast for nearly an hour, when they 
discovered a Foulah approaching. The by- 
path led from Yannamaroo ; and, consequent- 
ly, they waited for him. The man hastened 
Sowerd them, and after the usual salutations 
had been interchanged, the Sonninkee asked, 

“ Where from ?’ 

“ From Yannamaroo,” replied the Foulah ; 
“and I am going to Kimmingtang to get 
some cattle which my master has bought.” 

“ Was Baios’s Se¢fo there?” 

“Yes, &éo dah, but not Baio. The setto 
was in charge of his brother, It would 
have left today; but Mahmoud could not 
be found, and they are looking for him. He 
was to go on ahead and meet Baio at Kim- 
mingtang to inform him what trade has been 
done since he left the se¢¢o in charge of his 
brother.” 

“Had he not been found,” asked Sidi, 
“when” —. 

“ No,” interupted the Foulah ; “ but a Serra- 
Ouli came in before I started, and declared 
he had met Farrar Sarni with ten men and 
a prisoner who was tied on a horse behind 
one of the riders, It is thought that it was 


Mahmoud, Baio’s brother left with twenty 


men to overtake them.” 


“Ha! ha!” laughed the Sonninkee. 
“Farrar cannot be so easily caught. It is 


Mahmoud who was tied to that horse, and . 


Farrar is on the trail.” 
“ Then Baio’s race is run,” ejaculated Sidi. 
“ Yes, Farrar is after him; and the child- 
ren of Sharlis will not be prisoners much 
longer. Thou wilt remain at, Kimming- 
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tang. Avoid thy master, and wait for Farrar. 
Tell him the Ouli roads will be guarded ; 
that the descendants of Oualley will 
help him to serve the white man, who 
gave us corn when we had nothing to eat. 
And thou, Foulah, come here to me.” 

The latter approached timidly, and the 
Sonninkee dismounted. 

_ “ Don’t tie me, £40 dah,” begged the F apes 
fellow. “I will not run away, and will doas 
thou biddest me.” 

“Ha! ha! not tie thee, that thou mayst 
escape and tell what thou hast told us and 
all we have said. No, no, hold up here.” 

The Foulah bent over slightly with his 
arms behind him, and the Sonninkee with 
his slave rope, which he always carried sus- 

nded to the pommel of his saddle, tied 

is eldows together closely behind his back, 
using up the whole of his rope save a 
length of about six or eight feet to use as 
a leash to hold his captive near hfm. Re- 
mounting he said to Sidi, — 

“TI must keep possession of this fellow. 
It would not do to Ict him go on alone to 
Kimmingtang. Baio would then know too 
soon who is pursuing him, and he might, 
possibly, evade us all.” 

“Thou hast done well, &é0 dah,” replied 
Sidi. They continued their journey, the 
Foulah walking on ahead of the Sonninkee, 
who held the end of the slave rope. Early 
in the evening they reached Kimmingtang 
Creek, at the settlement of the same name; 
and the Sonninkee crossed over at once to 
hasten to Madina. Sidi remained in the 
bush till night-fali, and saw, from his hiding 
place, Baio and Arafang pass in with Emile 
and Sophie. When it was dark enough, he 
picketed his horse and ventured to approach 
the nearest hut to his hiding place, where 
he learned that the kidnappers had expressed 
their astonishment at his non-arrival, and 
their intention of remaining through the 


_ next night, as the new moon would appear in 
/ the evening and the Ramadan be over. Sidi 


told his host he was from Kayaye and on 
his way to deliver a message to the king of 
Quli, and he proposed to “7 with them 
ti!l after the end of the fast. He feigned to 

weary and stretched himself on a mat 
which he spread on the ground. 

In the centre of the village there was, as 
customary in the country at the close of 
each day, a number of men and women, 


seated on the ground around and near a 


bantang, discussing their affairs, when Baio 
and Arafang, both of whom were well known 
there, arrived. The Julah and. Serra-Ouli 
dismounted ;'and Emile and Sophie were 
laced together on the bantang, which had 

en surrendered to the new-comers, who 
had much influence over the people; for 
the one was regarded as the wealthiest 
man of the valley of the Gambia, and the 


other as a favored follower of the Prophet. 
Some surprise was manifested because they 
were unattended, which caused Baio to say, 
in explanation,— 

“I took a setfo to Baddiboo, which in 
returning I sent to Yannamaroo with m 
brother. I came ahead by the up road with 
ae to rest here until after the Rama- 

an.” 

“Good,” replied the head man. “ Wehave 
prepared for a feast tomorrow evening when 
the new moon)comes.” 

“You may kill two bullocks,” said Baio, 
“ which I will pay for; and I will give more, 
if necessary.” 

“ Wallai / bétiata lému /” shouted the 
people seated near by. 

Arafang, meantime, manipulated some 
cotton yarn, which he made into a cord like 
coarse twine. He drew it through his hand 
and spat upon it, repeating certain cabalistic 
words in a mumbling tone. He divided it 
in short lengths, one of which he tied round 
the neck of the head man and each of the 
others present, saying, — 

“ This is a charm against all diseases and 
especially the yaws, the secret of which | 
learned at Mecca. It cost me a two years’ 
journey on foot and a great price in gold and 

agns. 1 give it to you, my friends, 
freely. Allah ite a mouta.” (God keep 


ou.) 
j oer looked at him with awe, akin to terror, 
and whispered one to the other,— 

“ He is truly a great man.” 

In spite of his present condition, Emile, 
who saw and heard everything that has just 
been related, couid not repress a smile, as 
he said to Sophie,— 

“ How simple these people are.” 

“They are no worse, Emile, than our 
Jollofs at Albreda, who believe everything 
a Marabout tells them.” 

“I don’t know but what you are right, 
sister. But did you hear the Julah, when 
he said we will remain here till the morning 
after the new moon ?” 

“Yes, Dieu merci / and that will bring 
papa nearer to us, Is it not strange, Emile, 
that I no longer have any fear? If I did 
not get so tired riding behind that black, I 
could be patient till we are overtaken.” 

“ Neither of them would dare to harm us, 
Sophie. They know too well what the con- 
sequences would be.” 


“1 'm so tired, brother.” 


“Try to sleep then, Sophie. Tomorrow 
we shall have time enough to talk.” 

He placed his arm about his sister’s neck, 
and the two children went soon into a peace- 
ful slumber. The natives retired one by 
one to their huts, Baio and Arafang spread 
their mats on the ground near the bantang, 
and the village became quiet. They had 
not slept long when Arafang suddenly 
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sprang to his feet, and Baio assumed a sit- 
ting 

“What disturbed thee ?” asked Baio. 

heard the sound of footsteps, as of one 
moving stealthily along. We must be 
wary. I will watch while thou sleepest.” 

“ What ’s that? ” asked Baio in a startled 
tone. 

He had heard the sound of a breaking 
twig, and both ered in the direction 
whence it came, Had their sight been keen 
enough they would have perceived a man 
stealing away on all fours, who gradually in- 
creased his distance from them until he 
considered it prudent to rise to his feet, 
which he did to hasten to one of the outer huts 
of the village, outside of which he threw 
himself on a mat, muttering,— 

“ Allah hath favored thee this time, Baio ; 
but the slave will have his say. He is 
patient and can wait.” : 

It was Sidi. 

The kidnappers were much disturbed by 
the sounds they had heard, and feeling con- 
fident that they were watched by some one 
in the interest of their captives, neither of 
them dared to sleep again during the night. 
They waited till aybreak, when they se- 
cured from the head man the exclusive use 
of a hut on the a side (Ouli a of 
the creek, where they went to pass the day. 
Sidi, whatever his object may have been in 
prowling about the night before, had thus 
caused Emile and Sophie to be kept under 
close surveillance ; for they were placed in 
the hut and told not, on any account, to 
show themselves. Baio and pawns | passed 
the day on their mats inside, near the door, 
and thus barred ingress to all who chanced 
to approach. The children, though disap- 
pointed in being shut up, were not despond- 
ent. Their confidence in ultimate delivery 
was unabated ; and they concluded to sleep, 
if possible, and recruit for the next day’s 
journey. 

“Let us rest, Sophie,” said Emile,“ to be 
better prepared for tomorrow; for, now 
that our captors will eat regularly, we shall 
travel faster.” 

They spread their blankets over thelr 
mats, and lying down conversed in low tones 
till they finally dropped to sleep. 

The village on the Ouli side of the creek, 
where they were now, is more extensive 
than on the other, and it presented a busy 
scene, for most of its inhabitants are Mara- 
bouts. The two bullocks furnished by Baio 
were slaughtered, every owner of a musket 
was engaged cleaning his weapon, and un- 


usual preparations were made bye , om 
for festivity. As night approached they 
assembled in groups near the bantang, 
which was in an open space, and eagerly 
scanned the sky for a glimpse of the moon, 
Sidi had ventured across, and mingled with 
the people. He endeavored to discover 
the retreat of his master without inquirin 
for it, which would have been fraught wif 
danger to himself, but unsuccessfully. Baio 
had securely fastened the door of the hut in 
which Emile and Sophie were confined, and 
was now with Arafang on the bantang. 
They had concluded that they could not re- 
main at their self-appointed post during the 
approaching festivities without exciting sus- 
picion, and had, consequently, decided to 
join the people in their jubilee. Sidi, un- 
observed himself, discovered them, and 
turned away clutching his musket and grind- 
ing his teeth. 

“It would be foolish now, but I ‘ll not 
rest till I shoot him or cut his throat,” he 
muttered. 

It was fortunate for Baio, that his slave 
bad not seen him at the hut with no one 
near but Arafang. 

All eyes were now directed to the west- 
ward; and each person stood with his mus- 
ket ready to fire the moment the moon 
should be seen. It was dark enough, but it 
is, as the reader well knows, sometimes dif- 
ficult to discern it at its first appearance; 
and many looked right at it without seein 
its thin and narrow crescent. At leng 
there was a joyous shout, the muskets were 
fired and refired irregularly and in close 
succession, some danced, every one made 
all the noise he could, and the village was, 
for the time being, a tumultuous bedlam. 
This boisterous mirth continued for nearly 
an hour, when large calabashes of cous-cous 
with beef were brought and placed on the 
ground, They were at once surrounded by 
the people, who snatched the cous-cous by 
handfuls and tore pieces away from-the beef 
todevour. They overloaded their stomachs, 
eating as long as they could swallow; and, 
gradually lying down, where they were, to 
sleep, they were in an hour strewn in all 
directions, in the dust, hap-hazardly and in 
every conceivable position. Itis thus that the 
Ramadan ends in the valley of the Gambia. 

Baio and Arafang, however, had returned 
to the hut when the cous-cous and beef had 
been brought to regale the people. The 
were surprised to find the door unfastened, 
They hastily entered. Emile and Sophie 
were gone. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 


Epwin R. Bricos, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to August Pussles. 


15.— Swansea. 
1.—TALON  17.— Lady’s-comB 
ALIVE I ll- wishe R 
LINES G srocomi A 
OVERT Haammona I 
NESTS Thermoge N 


18. — Half-seas over. 
19. — “ A new broom sweeps clean.” 
20.— Indiamen (In D. I. a man). 
21.— Alligator. 22. — Monongahela. 


23.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
In adze, but not in axe; 

In steps, but not in tracks ; 
In tar, but not in wax; 

In tow, but not in flax; 


The whole nothing lacks. 
DELMONTE. 
24.— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of four letters.] 
Ani worshiped ; a girl’s name; a metal ; 
a lake in the United States; tatters. 
Primals, to bury. 
Finals, fastens. 
Connected, inserts. GASPARD RAYNOR. 
25. — Diamond. 


A letter; a resinous substance; the claw of a 


bird of prey; a fish; a letter. 


Bessiz L. 


26.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 36 letters, is an old 


The 36, 20, 23, 24, 28, 31, is a boy’s name. 

The 35, 29, is a preposition. 

The 31, 32, 33: 34 25 is to weigh: 

The 27, 16, 30, 17, 15, 26, is a ruler. 

The 14, 18, 19, 13. 5, 22, 8, is a delegation. 

The 2, 3, 6, 4, 9, is precipitation. 

The 1, 7, 10, 11, 12, is what Queen Victoria is. 
NNIE LOUISE. 


27.— A Diamond. 
A letter from Texas ; to confine; risk; a dry 


habit; bright; guided; a letter from Texas. 


Knox. 
28.—A Square. 
A species of one who 
; remains; showy. 


29.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in dark, but not in light ; 
The second ’s in blue, but not in white; 
The third is in brown, but not in gray; 
The fourth is in bowl, but not in tray ; 
The fifth is in night, but not in day; 
The sixth is in song, but not in ditty ; 
The whole is the name of a city. 

Carriz B. SMITH. 


30.— Triple Acrostic. 
[Words of five letters.] 
A lodging-house; one of the muses; a French 
sculptor (1622-1694). 
Primals, a certain wild fruit eaten by bears. 
Centrals, a childish play or game. 
Finals, to assign. 
Connected, a book in more than one language. 
A. BLOKHED. 


31.— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of three letters.] 
A girl’s name; a pool; a child. 
Primals, a priest’s vestment. 
Finals, some. 
Connected, an American city. DELMONTE. 


Drop-Letter Proverbs. 
32. — A-u-l-u-s-n-v-r-a-k-f-i-n-s. 
33- — -u-k-m-n-e-d-o-0-n-e-. 
34. — A-i-e-a-i-a-r-a-w-n-e-. 
35. — -i-h-o-e-c-m-s-i-h-. 
— E-e-y i-e-i-h-s-g-i-s-n-t-r-. 
37+ — -0-O-W-t-0-t-n-o-. VETERAN. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s puz- 
zles, received before September 10, we will give a 
chromo; and, for the next-best list, a Novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the May puzzles were received 
from Vinnie, Cora A. L., Birdie Brown, Lou, Al 
Packer, Ida May, A. Mary Khan, Rudolph, Old 
Oakum, J. D. L., and I. O. T. 

Prise-Winners. 

A. Mary Khan and Vinnie. 


We wish to receive puzzles and answers from 
all parts of the country. Prizes are awarded im- 


partially, and allowance is always made for dis- 
tance. RUTHVEN. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 
_ partment must be sent to ELLA A. BriGGs, 
Jest Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


SMYRNA INSERTION. 


To match my te lace in January number. 

Use number thirty white spool cotton. 

Cast on twenty five stitches. 

Knit across plain: 

First Row. — Knit fourteen, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, nar- 
row, knit rest plain. 

Sgeconp Row. — Like first row. 

TuirD Row. — Knit fifteen, thread over twice, 


narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit 


rest plain. 

FourtTH Row. — Like third row. 

FirrH Row.—Konit sixteen, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, nar- 
row, knit rest plain. 

SixTH Row. — Like fifth row. 

SEVENTH Row. — Knit seventeen, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, nar- 
row, knit rest plain. : 

EIGHTH Row. — Like seventh row. 

NINTH Row. — Knit across plain. 

TENTH Row. — Knit five, thread over twice. 
narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, knit 
rest plain. 

ELEVENTH Row. — Like tenth row. 

TWELFTH Row.—Konit six, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, nar- 
row, knit rest plain. : 

THIRTEENTH Row. — Like twelfth row. 

FourTEENTH Row. — Knit seven, thread 
over twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, 
narrow, knit rest plain. 

FIFTEENTH Row. — Like fourteenth row. 

SIXTEENTH Row. —Konit eight, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, narrow, 
knit rest plain. 

SEVENTEENTH Row. — Like sixteenth row. 

EIGHTEENTH Row. — Knit across plain. 

Commence again at first row, and repeat until 
you have fifteen diamonds, then bind off. 

Knit two strips like these, and put together with 
ribbon of any color you choose, with a border of 
Smyrna lace around the edge, and you will have 
a lovely tidy. 

In knitting the loops, where the thread is put 
over twice, you knit the first loop and drop the 
second, in this pattern. 

Rome, N. Y. Lizzig. 


HOME-MADE MATS. 


Take the smallest bits of cloth left after cut- 
ting out clothes, or preparing the materials for 
rag carpets. Pieces over an inch square are too 
large, so it can easily be seen that this way of 


making rugs will use up the pieces otherwise of 
no account except for the rag-bag. 

These little bits must be strung on a stout cord, 
the edges being raveled out so as to present a 
soft, fuzzy appearence, and wound and sewed like 
the braids in a braided mat. It will be difficult 
to distinguish it from chenille work. In regard 
to colors you must consult your own taste. he 
style called hit-or-miss, in which you use all col- 
ors indiscriminately, as they are most convenient, 
has often a very good effect, if plenty of bright 
colors are used; in any other case it is apt to 
have a dingy look. Decided contrasts or shades 
of the same color are better in mats of this kind. 


‘GERMANTOWN LACE. 


Cast on ten stitches. . 

First Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over twice, narrow, knit two. 

Second Row.— Knit four, purl one, knit 
three, over, narrow, knit one. 

TuirD Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
six. 

FourtH Row.— Knit eight, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

FirruH Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 
ane 

SixtH Row. — Knit-three, purl one, knit two, 
purl one, knit three, over, narrow, knit one. 

SEVENTH Row.— Knit three, over, narrow, 
knit eight. 

EIGHTH Row. — Knit ten, over, narrow, knit 
one. 

NintH Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, knit 
one, over twice; narrow, over twice, narrow, over, 
twice, narrow, knit one. ; 

TENTH Row.—Konit three, purl one, knit 
two, purl one, knit two, purl one, Enit three, over 
narrow, knit one. 

ELEVENTH Row. — Knit three, over, narrow, 
knit eleven. 

TWELFTH Row. — Bind off six, knit seven, 
narrow, knit one. 

That completes one scallop. 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES. 


Bnght-colored feathers are very effective for 
frames for photographs. The foundation of the 
frame should be coarse brown paper, on this 
feathers should be glued to the depth of four 
inches. Pheasant and partridge feathers an- 
swer very well, even though not so brilliant as 
some others. These look better still, if the 
foundation is cut wider, and a drawing of satin 
is brought from the band of feathers to the pict- 
ure. Oval frames and squares thus arranged 
are new; and we think all our readers who try 
one will be pleased with the effect. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


CLEANING WHITE SILK Lace. — A German 
contemporary gives the following plan for clean- 
ing white silk lace: The lace is first sewn over 
smal! clean slips of wood to keep it evenly spread 
out. It is then laid over night in warm milk to 
which a little soap has been added; after- 
ward rinsed in fresh water, then laid for the 
same length of time in warm soap-lye, and finall 
rinsed again, without any friction. If an ad- 
ditional bleaching is still required, put the lace 
while yet in its damp state in the rays of the sun. 

Linen lace can be beautifully cleaned by cover- 
ing the outside of a large glass bottle smoothly 
with stout linen or white flannel, upon which the 
lace is sewn in a number of coils or turns, and 
over the whole some coarse, open tissue is se- 
cured. The bottle thus clothed is allowed to 
soak for a time in lukewarm soft water, and the 
outside wrapping is then rubbed with soap and a 

iece of flannel. When this has been done the 

ttle is to be laid a-steep for several hours in 
clean soft water. It is then to be rolled between 
dry towels, dipped in rice-water, and rolled again. 
Finally the damp lace should be unfastened from 
» eae and ironed at once between linen 


ARRANGING FLoweErs.— A new device for 
the arrangment of flowers consists of a piece of 
cork about a quarter of an inch thick, circular in 
form, perforated with holes like the rose of a 
watering-pot. The diameter of the cork is made 
to correspond to the size of the saucer or shallow 
dish with which it is to be used. The cork float- 
ing on the top of the water ner the flowers, 
whose stems are inserted through the holes. For 
the display of small flowers and those having 
short stems this method seems well adapted; 
possibly it may be better than damp sand, though 
that is doubtful, but, as the cork may be pre- 
served, it would always be at hand, ard it might 
not be convenient sometimes to procure sand. 


A SrmpLe FILTer. — A correspondent of the 
Baltimore Sun thus describes a filter which he 
says he uses with perfect success for all the wa- 
ter his family requires. It is a gallon glass fun- 
nel with a small piece of sponge in the bottom, 
on which rest half a dozen slender sticks to facil- 
itate the percolation, these being also placed at 
intervals all around and beneath a piece of mus- 
lin a foot or so square. The muslin is filled 
with, say, a pint a closely powdered charcoal. 
Through this he filters the water. At first a little 
of the charcoal passes through, but it soon be- 
comes a perfect filter. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL Diet COMPARED. 
—The vegetable eater pure and simple can ex- 
tract from his food ail the principles necessary 
for the growth and — of the body, as well 
as for the production of heat and force, provided 
that he selects vegetables which contain all the 


essential elements named. But he must for this 
purpose consume the best cereals,—wheat or ' 
oats, —or the legumes,— beans, peas, or lentils; 
or he must swallow and digest a large weight of 
végetable matter of less nutritive value, and 
therefore at least containining one element in 
large excess, in order to obtain all the elements 
he needs. Thus the Irishman requires for his 
support from ten to eleven pounds of potatoes 
daily, which contain chiefly starch,—of which 
therefore he consumes a superfluous quantity, — 
very little nitrogen, and scarcely any fat; hence 
he obtains when he can some buttermilk or 
bacon, or a herring, to supply the deficiency. 
The Highlander, living mainly on oatmeal, re- 
quires a much smaller weight, since this grain 
contains not only starch, but much nitrogen and 
a fair amount of fat, although not quite sufficient 
for his purpose, which is usually supplied by add- 
ing milk or bacon to his diet. On the other 
hand, the man who lives chiefly on flesh and 
eggs, as well as bread, obtains precisely the same 
principles, but served in a concentrated form, 
and a weight of about two or three pounds of 
such food is equivalent to the Irishman’s ten or 
eleven pounds of potatoes and extras. 


Rapip BripGE-BuILDING.— A rapid piece of 
work was done lately at Bucyrus, O, by the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Company: in 
replacing with an iron bridge an old wooden one. 
A scaffolding was first erected next the old 
bridge, and the new structure put together on it. 
Then, all being in readiness and every part in 
place, the old bridge was removed and the new 
placed in position. This was accomplished in 
two hours and fifteen minutes. At 12.30 the last 
train crossed the old bridge, which the workmen 
immediately commenced to remove. Then the 
new structure was gradually drawn into per- 
manent position by means of two large wind- 
lasses, one placed at each end of the bridge, and 
each worked by four men. This operation oc- 
cupied eighteen minutes. Then the connecting 
rails were laid, the roadway filled in firm, and at 
2.4§ the first train passed over the new bridge. 


A RtLIc.— Dorothy Dix, of Newport, R. L, 
has recently presented the Redwood Library a 
small jewel-box made from a timber out of the 
old ship Zxdeavor, which was commanded by the 
famous Captain James Cook, who lost his life at 
the Sandwich Islands in the last century. An- 
other Rhode-Island Jady is the envied possegéor 
of the oldest wax doll in the United ae 


For Garcet 1n Cows. — Eight drops of tinct- 
ure of aconite dropped on a piece of bread, and 
mixed with the food at night. Next mornin 
four drops more given in the same manner wil 
generally complete the cure. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. McF. — Quite well supplied at present. 


G. R. — We regret that we can’t use so long a 
story as you courteously pro to offer us. 
Our arrangements for continued stories are made 
for the next two years. 

O. A. B.— We consider it a high compliment 
that you sent your manuscript to us instead of to 
other magazines. We shall use it immediately, 
and many thanks for your kindness. 

Mrs. E. M. H.— One of the poems is good. 
The others are bad, very bad. Still, you have a 
little of what is called genius, but you don’t know 
how to use it as yet. rience will teach you, 
and that will require time. 

G. H. C.— We do not care how romantic you 
make the sketches; as, the more wonderful they 
are, the better our readers will like them. Plain, 
te reading is not suitable for the present day. 

he ee like spice ; and we must humor them, 
or get left every time, 


A. S.— We have several poems on hand writ- 
ten by Rosa Garfield Clemens, of Cleveland, 
Ohio ; but who Rosa is we are unablé to say. It 
may be a “ he ” for all we know, and it may be a 
lady. We do not even know if “it” is a relative 
of the late president. One of her poems she 
stole from an old magazine. 

Satt.— You are right. We have three 
of the best nautical writers in this country as 
contributors to BALLou’s. William H. Macy, 
George H. Coomer, and Edward Dusseault are 
unrivaled as story-writers in their particular de- 
partments. They are real seamen, and never 
make mistakes handling a ship, like some novel- 
writers, who have great reputations, but are no 
sailors. 

A. P. —In consequence of soman uests, 
Mr. Thomes will prepare a paper Sep- 
tember issue, giving a full and comprehensive ac- 
count of the formation and voyage of the Zd- 
ward Everett Company, which left Boston for 
California in January, 1849, and disbanded after 
varivus adventures. This was the first organized 
company that left our shores for the new El Dora- 
do; and, as Mr. Thomes was one of the company, 
his account will be historically corrgct, and valu- 
able for future reference. 

To CORRESPONDENTS. — Some of our writers 
are continually sending us letters couched in lan- 
guage like the following: “ Please send mea 
magazine containing the story you received from 
me some three ae ago. I do not know if it 
has been published as yet.” Or “ You bought a 


of mine some six years Send me two 
a tens of the magazines in which it is printed. 
I do not recollect the name of the tale, but it had 
my usual nom de plume as author.” And then 


the writer signs his or her proper name, and the 
writer thinks we can spend a day or two in look- 


ing up dead matter. No, we can't do it, friends. 
Look out for yourselves. 


An Anxious MAN. — The debt of the United 
States was reduced during the month of May 
over fourteen million dollars,so that you see 
there is no occasion for you to worry about the 
total being paid in good time. By the way, how 
much of that fourteen million dollars cid you pay 
any how? To see your anxiety one would sup- 
pose that you was contributing a large amount to 
the United States, in the shape of taxes. Of one 
thing be assured, no man is anxious to do more 
than his shure when it comes to paying out mon- 
ey. 

E.ioT RypER, who for twelve vears past has 
been writing for the papers of New York and 
Boston, and whom Mr. C. A. Dana has alluded 
to, editorially, in the Mew- York Sun, as “are 
markably clever writer,” is about to enjoy the 
fruit of his hard work. He goes to Europe in a 
few weeks, for a stay of some months in Ireland, 
after which he will make a protracted tour on 
the continent. A volume of his poems will appear 
in Boston and London, simu!taneously, in the 
fall. Mr. Ryder has written some very fine po- 
ems for BALLOov’s, and we wish him much suc- 
cess in his new venture. We shall often hear 
from him. 


JuLtia H.— We were just about signing a 
check for twenty dollars for your poem, such be- 
ing our usual custom, when we thought we would 
read it, and see what kind of poetry a young lady 
with so pretty a name could grind out. Here is 
the first verse, and we ask you, dear Julia, if you 
think your lines are worth twenty dollars? If 
you say they are we shall have to send twenty 
dollars, but, otherwise, we shall not do so: — 


“I placed my head upon his loving breast, 
And ten my tears did quite freely flow ; 
I put his menly love to a severe test, 
And he was staggered as by a blow.” 


He was drunk, Julia. There is no doubt of it. 
We have no hesitation in saying that you could 
have smelled his breath a rod off, a mixture of 
whiskey, cloves, and coffee. We can’t pay twen- 
ty dollars to a young lady who encourages such a 
lover. We shall devote the money to the poor 
that is keep it credited to our own account, cal 
a very good way it is of disposing of it, for edi- 
tors are always poor. At least they always tell 
their wives they are, and the latter never believe 
them, as a matter of coursc. 


ALICE. — This ng lady sends us a poem, 
which she wants ‘iustrated” and published in 
BALLou’s. We are sorry we can’t comply with 
her request, for several reesons. First, she is 
setting a bad example to the young and rising 
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on in writing what she calls poetry. 
mdly, she has for her theme the subject of 
love, instead of bread and butter ; and, thirdly, 
she seems to think that men are angels, when in 
fact most of them are Crees bores, and don’t 
really know what true love means. That is the 
love that stays for al] time, and does rot care if 
his wife’s nose has one or more freckles, which 
show up every warm day, and Jook to other men 
as large as saucers. Alice says in her first verse 
that she would like to 


“ Listen to my true love’s vows, 
With his arms around me.” 


Now we can’t encourage that kind of courting 
by illustrating it. All the girls would desire to 
imitate it, and men would lie worse than ever, 
ust for the sake of talking and making a favora- 
le impression on susceptible hearts. Nov, Alice, 
r poem would not enlighten the world or 
make it better, and we must decline to illustrate 
it until men are more good, and women less 
trusting. Send us something useful, and we will 
publish it quite willingly. 


A MoruHer. — This lady writes us from Mis- 
souri: “The more I read BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, 
the better I like it, and all of my family agree 
with me. I commenced taking it last year for 
the first time, and was induced to do so through 


me magazine for years. She was always prais- 
ng it, but I paid no attention to her laudations 
until she sent me a spare copy. Then I read, 
and became convinced that what she had written 
to me was true. I never was so much interested 
in a publication in my life as I am with yours. 
It is so fresh, sparkling, and bright, so original 
and piquant, that you can count on me as a sub- 
scriber all the remainder of my life, if you keep 
BALLov’s to its present high standard, and [ 
have no doubt but that you will. I am very anx- 
jous to in reading Mr. Thomes’s “ Belle of 
Australia.” I do hope that it will be as interest- 
ing as his other works. I have read all of them, 
and like them so much that I have re-read them 
quite recently, and find them just as enjoyable as 
when I first opened them. My volumes have 
been lent all over the town, more is the pity; but 
the pou will borrow them, and we must lend 
or get the name of being stingy; but I do hate to 
lend BALLov’s and the books, for sometimes I 
want to read them myself when they are out of 
the house. Can’t you do something to break u 
the practice of borrowing? Wish that you coul 
for I am tired of being imposed upon by careless 
neighbors who can afford to buy literature as well 
as myself, and yet they never will take a hint, I 
am afraid, but sponge on their acquaintances 
year after year, and never suspect what a mean 
part they are playing.” The best advice we can 
ive is not to lend. If they want to read your 


the representations of a visitor, who resides in ks let them read at your house, but take no 
New-York State, and who has been a reader of | book out of it. P 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
A NEW AUSTRALIAN STORY BY WILLIAM H. THOMES. 
IN TWELVE PARTS.— EACH PART HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


We have received so many communications in regard to the new story from the pen of Wi1- 
LIAM H. THomeEs, author of “The Gold-Hunters,” “The Bushrangers,” “ Running the Blockade,” 
“A Slaver’s Adventures,” “ Life in the East Indies,” “The Gold-Hunters in Europe,” “A 
Whaleman’s Adventures,” and so forth, that we deem it necessary to say that the novel is nearly 
completed, and will be ready for the next January number, the first part appearing in that issue, and 
each succeeding number until the story is completed, making in all twelve monthly parts. This nov- 
el promises to be the most brilliant that ever came from the author’s pen. It is more than ten 
years since he wrote “ Running the Blockade,” a pronounced success; and only the most urgent en- 
treaty on the part of his readers induces him to undertake another work on Australian life, as he 
found it during a three-years’ residence in that distant land. It will be entitled “THE BELLE oF 
AUSTRALIA, OR WHO AM I?” It will appear in twelve numbers of BALLOU’s, and each part will 
be illustrated. Like “The Gold-Hunters” and “The Bushrangers,” the scenes are laid in Mel- 
bourne, Ballarat, and the forests and scrub of Australia, and is full of stirring incidents and adven- 
tures, with a touch of real love, misunderstanding, bad and good fortune, a little poetry, and a very 
acceptable denouement that will please every one but the most misantropic. 

Newsdealers and subscribers will notice the announcement, and be prepared for a treat in the nov- 
el line ; for this story cannot fail to be popular, and orders should be sent to the wholesale agents, 
and subscribers should renew as early as possible, so that there will be no disappointment in not re- 
ceiving the magazine containing the first installment of the romance. 


THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHers. 
Boston, April, 1882. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. . 


IcED CABINET PUDDING.— Dissolve half a 
box of gelatine in just enough lukewarm water to 
cover it. When it is dissolved letit cool. Make 
a custard of three pints of milk and cream mix- 
ed, beating six eggs, a teaspoonful of corn starch, 
and three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a 
cream before adding them to the boiling milk. 
Let this cool also. Take a mold holding about 
two quarts and arrange # in layers; half-pound 
of lady-fingers, half-pound of macaroons, one- 
third of a pound of sliced citron, and moisten 
them with some Jamaica rum or some brandy. 
Stir the dissolved gelatine and the custard thor- 
oughly together, aad teaspvonful of nectar, and 
fill the mold with it. Pack the mold in ice and 
salt and let the pudding freeze. Dip the mold in 
hot water for a moment when .ready to serve the 
pudding and turn it out upon a flat dish. 


Stewrp MusHrRooms. — Be sure that your 
mushrooms are genuine, for if oy chance one 
tvadstool is slipped in, the whole mass will be 
unfit for food. With a sharp knife remove the 
tovgh skin from the umbrella-like covering, and 
scrape and cut off the ends from the stalks. 
Wash them carefully, and put them into a stew- 
pan without water, except so much as sticks to 
them. Add salt, cayenne pepper, a lump of but- 
ter, some cream, and dredge some flour over all. 
Cover the stewpan and let them simmer slowly 
about twenty minutes or until they are quite ten- 
der. If the gravy is not thick enough adda little 
more flour. Serve very hot in a covered dish. 


Honey Sauce. — Take one cup of sugar and 
a half cup of butter; put in an earthen bowl, 
and, removing the teakettle cover, set the bowl 
in until the Case and sugar are nearly melted, 
stirring well. Take off and flavor with rose- 
water, then add, when nearly cool, one well-beat- 


en egg. 


HorsForp’s ActD PHOSPHATE A REFRESH- 
ING DRINK.— Dr. A. L. HALL, Fairhaven, N. 
Y., says: “It forms an excellent substitute for 
lemon juice, and will furnish a refreshing drink 
for the sick.” - 


MINUTE PuppinG. — Take six e¢ two 
spoonfuls of sugar, one cup of flour, a lump of 
butter large as an egg, half a grated nutmeg; 

ou may add, if you like, a half pound of raisins, 

ix well and bake quick. 


BaTTER PuppING. — Six spoonfuls of flour, 
one quart of milk, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
two of ginger, two of cinnamon, a few raisins and 
currants. Mix the flour with a small portion of 
the milk, etc.; mix all together and boil one 


THE Usk OF AMMONIA IN BAKING PowDERS: 
Irs IMPORTANCE AS A CULINARY AGENT. — The 
recent discoveries in science and chemistry are. 
fast revolutionizing our daily domestic economies. 
Old methods are giving way to the light of mod- 
ern investigation, and the habits and methods of 
our fathers and mothers are stepping down and 
out, to be succeeded by the new ideas, with mar- 
vel us rapidity. In no department of science, 
however, have more rapid strides been made than 
in its relations to the preparation and preserva- 
tion of human food. Scientists, having discover- 
ed how to traverse space, furnish heat, and beat 
time itself, by the application of natural forces, 
and to doa hundred other things promotive of 
the comfort and happiness of human kind, are 
naturally turning their attention to the develo’ 
ment of other agencies and powers that shall add 
to the years during which man may enjoy the 
blessings set before him. 

Among the recent discoveries in this direction, 
none is more important than the uses to which 
common ammonia can be properly put as a 
leavening agent, and which indicate that this 
familiar salt is hereafter to perform an active 
part in the preparation of our daily food 

The carbonate of ammonia is an a 
volatile substance. Place a small portion of it 
upon a knife and hold over a flame, and it will 
almost immediately be entirely developed into gas 
and pass off intotheair. The gas thus formed isa 
simple composition of nitrogen and hydrogen. No 
residue is left from the ammonia. This gives it its 
superiority as a leavening power over soda and 
cream of tartar when used alone, and has induced 
its use as a supplement to these articles. A 
small quantity of ammonia in the dough is effect. 
ive in producing bread that will be lighter, sweet- 
er, and more wholesome than that risen by any 
other Jeavening agent. When it is acted upon . 
by the heat of baking the leavening gas that 
raises the dough is liberated. In this act it uses 
itself up, as it were; the ammonia is entirely dif- 
fused, leaving no trace or residuum whatever. 
The light, fluffy, flaky appearance, so desirable 
in biscuits, and so forth, and so sought after by 
professional cooks, is said to be imparted to them 
only by the use of this agent. 

The bakers and baking powder manufacturers 
producing the finest goods have been quick to 
avail themselves of this useful discovery, and the 
handsomest and est bread and cake are now 
largely risen by the aid of ammonia, combined of 
course with other leavening material. 

Ammonia is one of the best known products 
of the laboratory. If, as seems to be justly claimed 
for it, the application of its properties to the pur- 
pose of cooking results in giving us lighter and 
more wholesome bread, biscuit, and cake, it will 
prove a boon to dyspeptic humanity, and will 
speedily force itself into general use in the new 
field to which science has assigned it. — the 
Scientific American. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE SKOODOOWOBSKOOK. 


O maid with the hair that is yellow! 

’T is time that your home you forsook: 
Come over and live with a fellow 

By the beautiful Skoodoowobskook. 


And there, where the grasses the brooks kiss, 
is the prettiest kind of a nook, 

Where the swift-running Skoodoowobskooksis 
Pours into the Skoodoowobskook. 


Our lives like their streams shall commingle, 
For heaven no further we ’Il look: 

Then come, — it is wrong to live single, — 
Oh, come to the Skoodoowobskook ! 


In this lovely terrestrial Eden + 

I 'll teach you to fish with a hook: 
The fishes are plenty, O maiden! 

In the crystaline Skoodoowobskook. 


Our food shall be trout from the waters, 
Which you to your sweet taste shall cook : 
Come, fairest of Uncle Sam’s daughters, 
To the banks of the Skoodoowobskook. 


A business man who had always been in a hur- 
ry since he could remember, and who bolted his 
meals and rushed for his office so sudden that 
his family only caught sight of his coat-tails oc- 
casionally, was told by his doctor that he had got 
to quiet down and eat slow, and keep up a cheer- 
ful conversation at the table while eating, or he 
would die in less than a year. The doctor told 
him that he should take at least an hour to eat 
dinner, and should laugh and talk and be jolly, 
and have a good time. He went home to dinner 
Monday, scared at his condition, but with his 
mind firmly made up to be jolly and eat for a full 
hour, and obey the instructions of his doctor to 
the letter. It was washing day, and they had a 
“boiled dinner,” and as he sat down he wonder- 
ed how in the name of the apostles he was going 
to 7 in a solid hour ona slice of pork, anda 
boiled potato, and a little cabbage. As he hand- 
ed his wife a plate, that good lady opened the 
conversation by informing the husband that a 
neighbor had died that morning of dropsy, and 
went on to tell what a sufferer the deceased had 
been for over twenty years. The man of the 
house broke out into a laugh that fairly raised 
the table-cloth. “ Ha, hal” said he, in a forced 
and awfully serious manner; “that is devilish 
good !” and he speared a potato that had turned 
green from being bolled with beet-tops. The 
poor wife looked the color of the potato, and 
gazed at her husband in great anxiety, and the 
children looked at the mother as though they 
feared the worst. 

“ Have you heard from Mrs. Daniels today?” 


asked the wife of the husband, hoping to discover 
if his mind was wandering. 

“ Yes,” said he with a laugh, as he swallowed a 
portion of a head of cabbage, and cut off a pork- 
rind for one of the children, “she died early this 
morning in great agony,” and the man broke into 
another forced laugh that grated harshly on the 
ears of the poor wife, while two of the children 
began to cry. 

e looked around at the wife and children as 
though he would bite their heads off, and broke 
out into another round of applause, accompanied 
by a fit of laughter that nearly choked him. 

“ What is it, dear ?” asked the wife, as she held 
up a knife as if to protect herself in case he drew 
the carving knife on her or on the children. 

“ Oh,” said he as he chuckled and moved away 
a fork full of beet greens, “I was thinking of 
when I crossed the pontoon bridge this morning. 
The police were fishing a body out of the river. 
One more unfortunate,” and he laughed loud and 


long. 

"The wife turned pale, and thinking to bring 
him out of his hilarious state of mind, asked him 
if he had brought up the money for the milk and 
butter men, adding that they would not bring an 
more milk and butter until the bill was paid. 
He said he had forgot it, Sut it would be all right 
when the logs came down, and then he roared 
with laughter. One of the children was sobbing 
as if its heart would break, and the other was 
frightened, and she took them out of the room 
and sent a servant for a man that lived in the 
house to come right in, as her husband was in an 
awful condition, and she feared he would kill 
every one in the house. The neighbor, who used 
to be on the police force, took a stick of cord- 
wood, and came in, and he and the wife peeked in 
at the door of the dining-room. The old man 
was alone, shoveling in victuals, and rn oy Pi 
if his neck would Crcak, and they watched him 
until he had got through eating. He looked at 
his watch, «and said, — 

“ Well, this beats all the medicine I ever took. 
Got through eating in fifteen minutes, and have 
got to put in three-quarters of an hour more,” 
and he took a carving fork and steel and began 

laying the snare drum on the table-cloth, and 
aughing. 

he ex-policemen told the wife the old man 
had got ’em sure, and asked if he had not been 
drinking pretty hard lately. She insisted that he 
never drank anything at all. Then the police- 
man said he was probably crazy, and the onl 
way was to just mount him and tie his legs wit 
a piece of clothes-line. They sneaked up behind 
him and pulled him down on the floor, and the 
oliceman held his arms while the wife sat on 
is legs and the servant tied the clothes-line 
around his boots. He yelled murder, and laugh- 
ed, and thought it was a joke, and when they had 
him straigtened out the poor wife got down by 
his side, as he was beginning to get mad, and 
told him it was all for the best; that be had been 
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overworked and he needed rest, and she would 
send for the doctor. y 
that his 


Then he told her what was the matter,— 


doctor had ordered him to be cheerful, and to 
laugh at the table, and eat slowly, and he had 
tried it and been arrested for a lunatic, and 
frightened his family half to death, and if they 
would let him up he would never laugh at the 
table again. They untied him and put a piece of 
court plaster on his nose, and he went down to 
business cured. He now eats in silence, and ex- 
pects to die within a year, and he had rather take 
the chances of dying than of being cheerful at 
*he dinner-table again. 


“ BE NOT FORGETFUL.” 
Some folks believe in angels 

A prowlin’ around on carth. 
Experience teaches me better: 

Yer may take it for what it ’s worth. 


Las’ night a dreamy-eyed creature 
Crep’ up in the darkness, an’ said, 

“ Please give me a quarter, mister, 
Ter pay for a supper an’ bed.” 


I looked at him sharp, an’ I thought 
I saw a stmnge light in his eyes. 
An’ a sudden thought come upon me: 

°T was an angel in disguise. 


So I reached down in my breeches, 
An’ gin him my last stray dime ; 
An’ he crep’ back into the darkness, 

A blessin’ me all the time. 


A calm-like peace come on me, 
An’ them blessin’s rung in my ear, 
Till later that night I run across 
That thar angel a guzzlin’ beer, 


Arter all, it done me more good, 
To give to that thirsty moke, 
Than ef he 'd ‘a* ben a angel 
A playin’ a practical joke. 


A good deal of amusement has been caused in 
dry-goods-trade circles during the past few win- 
ters by the leaking out of a little story at the ex- 
pense of two young gentlemen who are widely 
and favorably known in the trade. The father of 
these young men is a prominent Market-Street 
merchant noted for his large wealth, shrewd 
business ability and great economy, particularly 
in the matter of wearing pone The sons, 
who are models of elegance and taste in dress, 
have for a long time borne a particular antipathy 
to a certain venerable coat which has clung to 
their respected parent for many years, and often 
tried by persuasion to induce. him to sell it to the 
rag man and buy a new one, but the old gentle- 
man’s invariably reply was, — 

“You poys sphend money enough for one 
family. Dis goat is good enough for me.” 

At length, knowing their father’s fondness for a 
bargain, they rope of a ruse by which to in- 
duce him to lay off the old garment and get anew 
one. Taking a coat which their father had worn 


they went to their tailor and instructed him to 
take it as a pattern as to size and fit, and make 
the finest coat he could. “ We will,” said one of 


them, “get father down here on some pretense or 
other, and you must sell him that coat. No mat- 
ter what he offers, you take it, and we’ll pay you 
the balance.” In due time the sons received word 
that the coat was finished, — price eighty dollars. 
The next morning, at breakfast, the elder son 
casually remarked,— 

“Father, you will be going near the tailor’s 
today, and I wish you would stop and tell him to 
be sure to send home my new Coat today, for I 
have a party to attend tonight.” 

“Very vell, my son, I vill do so, but I don’t 
see vhat you poys vant with so many goats.” 

The old gentlemen delivered his message, and 
the tailor’s opportunity had come. Fingering 
the venerable garment, he remarked persuasive- 


«You ought to have a new coat. It isa shame 
for a rich man like you to wear such an old gar- 
ment as that.” 

“Tank you very much, but dis goat is good 
enough for me.” 

“Thave got something,” persisted the tailor, 
“ that I believe will fit you, and it is the greatest 
bargain that you ever heard of. I made it for a 
customer, but it was a misfit. The price of that 
coat,” said the tailor, producing the garment, “ is 
eighty dollars; but it won’t fit the man I made it 
for, and I "ll let you have it for next to nothing. 
Try it on.” 

‘The cont was tried on, and proved to be a per- 
Ye ll h a barg if 

“ You ll never get such a ain again if you 
live a hundred oar said the tailor. “ You 
may have that coat for forty dollars.” 

“I'll giff you dwendy-fife,” said the old mer- 
chant, who knew cloth when he saw it. 

“Take it.” 

Carrying his old coat in a bundle, the pur- 
chaser went out arrayed in the eighty-dollar czat. 

At supper that night he appeared in the famil- 
iar old coat, and in excellent good humor. 

“I made a nice little ting today,” he said to 
his sons. “ Ven I was at de tailor’s I bought a 
goat, —a nice, fine goat. The brice vas eighty 
dollars, but I got it for twenty-five. I put it on, 
and had not got one square pevore I met a 
vriend. He noticed my new goat, and shpoke 
apout it, and I dold him apout how I got it so 
sheap. He offered me thirty dollar for de goat, 
and I took it; made fife tollar in five minutes, 
aboudt.” 

“Yes,” said the sons dolefully, in chorus: 
ives *ve made five dollars, anf we ’ve lost fifty- 

ve. 

Then they explained. 

“ Mine gracious ! dat is pad,” said the old man 
when he comprehended the situation. “But let 
dis be a lesson to you, my children. Never dry 
to deceive your fader.” 


Last evening young Skidmore put in his regu- 
lar Sunday evening with his sweetheart up on 
Columbus Avenue; but he had not gotten half 
through with the oe inspection of the 
photograph album when she noticed that an air 
of peculiar abstraction weighed upon his usual. 

iling countenance. 
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“ What’s the matter, Gustus? Don’t you feel 
well?” she inquired, tenderly disarranging the 
part in his hair, as is the exasperating feminine 


custom, 

“Oh, I'm all right,” he said. “Did you take 
in the matinee yesterday ?” 

And he glanced uneasily around. 

* Tell me what ails you,” she, persisted gently. 
“You seem to have something on your mind. 
What is it? Gustus, tell me.” 


“T have n’t got anything to tell,” said Skid- 
ae which he shook his head in a thoughtful 


way. 

ct Great heavens! I see it all,” exclaimed the 
now fully alarmed girl. “You've been specu- 
lating in stocks, and have — have used the office 
money. O Gustus | to think that you should ever 
be a defaulter !” 

“T have n't done anything of the kind,” said 
the young man indignantly. “I only feel — that 
is, I kinder — How do you get on with your 
music-lessons, Tilda ?” 

“O Gustus! don’t talk in that strange way. 
If anything dreadful has happened, tell me at 
once. Don’t keep me in suspense.” 

And she laid her head on his shoulder, and 
sobbed bitterly. 

“ Tilda,” said the young man, after a moment 
devoted to firmly but gently removing her head, 
and taking another seat, “ you don’t really care 
very much for Limburger cheese, do you? I 
suppose that you could give it up for my sake, 
dear ?” . 

Gus” — 

But she stopped suddenly, as a terrible thought 
flashed through her mind. Her lover’s intellect 
was never very strong, her pa had often said, and 
now he had at last gone insane. She must be 
cautious. 

“ Have n’t got such a thing as a tumor about 
you, I suppose ?” he continued wistfully. “ You 
would n’t conceal such a thing as a tumor from 
me all these years, would you, Tilda ?” 

‘4No, darling,” she replied, trembling violently, 
and edging toward the door. 

“Then I guess I ’d better go home now, — let- 
ters to write.” 

— he advanced for a parting embrace from 

Ida. 

“Don’t touch me! keep off! help! murder!” 
shrieked the terrified girl, jumping behind the 
sofa, while the household came swarming into the 
room. 

“What yer mean?” roared the father of the 
family, shaking the astonished young man by the 
collar. “ What did he do to you, Tilda ?” 

“1—I did n't do anything,” yelled Skidmore, 
backing into a corner. “I was only going home 
because I could n’t stand it any longer.” 

“Stand what, you lunatic ?” 

“ Why, this terrlble odor. I’m blamed if it is 
- just the worst smell that I ever struck in my 
life.” : 

And the desperate young man sat down, and 
nearly sneezed his head off. 

“Oh, is that all?” exclaimed the object of his 
affection, much relieved. 

And then, after a good deal of blushing, she 
whispered eneagng | to her mother, who whis- 

» pered something to the father, who led the young 


man into the entry, and explained that in conse- 


= of the prevailing epidemic they had 
thought it best for Tilda to wear a couple of car- 
bolic and camphor pads about her person. 

“ Why, to be sure!” said the overjoyed lover, 


smelling of his cuffs, “I might have known. 
How stupid of me !” 

And he returned to the parlor, from which the 
family of his beloved filed out again, leaving the 
two re-assured souls to disinfect as one. 


When Longfellow was nine years old, his mas- 
ter wanted him to write a composition. Little 
Henry, like all children, shrank from the undcer- 


“You can write words, can you not?” asked 
the master. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then you can put words together, can you 
not ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then,” said the master, “ you may take your 
slate, and go out behind the school-house; and 
there you can find something to write about, and 
then you can tell what it is, what it is for, and 
what is to be done with it, and that will be a com- 
position.” 

Henry took his slate, and went out. He went 
behind Mr. Finney’s barn, which chanced to be 
near, and, seeing a fine turnip growing there, he 
thought he knew what that was, what it was for, 
and what would be clone with it. 

Half an hour hgd been allowed Henry for his 
first undertaking in writing compositions. At the 
lapse of that time he carried in his work, all ac- 
cémplished, and the master is said to have been 
affected almost to tears when he saw what little 
Henry had done in that short time. 


MR, FINNEY’S TURNIP. 


Mr. Finney had a turnip, 
And it grew, and it giew, 

And it grew behind the barn, , 
And the turnip did no harm. 


And it grew, and it grew, 
Till it could grow no taller: 

Then Mr. Finney took it up, 
And put it in the cellar. 


There it lay, there it lay, 
Till it began to rot; 

When his daughter Susie washed it, 
And she put it in the pot. 


Then she boiled it, and boiled it, 
As long as she was able: 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it, 
And she put it on the tahle. 


Mr. Finney and his wife 
Both sat down to sup; 

And they ate, and they ate, 
Until they ate the turnip up. 


A Norristown girl, who was vaccinated with 
virus from the arm of a certain young man, is 
acting very strangely indeed. When sitting un 
the sofa, she is seized with an irresistible impulse 
to place the inoculated arm around her own 
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neck. One of our leading ry pine ‘says it is 
the first case of the kind that ever come un- 
der his observation. 


THE NEW SALESLADY. 


She spread the goods before him, 
With half-averted eyes, 

Their quallty and value 
Extoliing to the skies, 


That voice — oh, how bewitching ! 
Those hands — how soft and white! 
Those eyes — how fascinating ! 
That face — how fair a sight! 


“Your goods are very pretty, 
No doubt what they appear; 

But then, I think,” he added, 
“You are a little dear.” 


With cheeks suffused with blushes, 
She turned her head away, 

And i ly d, 
“ That ’s what the fellers say.” 


“T prithee do not go.” 

Reginald Mulcahey turned as_ these _words, 
spoken in tones that were tenderly thrilling, fell 
upon his good right ear, and advanced slowly up 
the plank sidewalk that led from the portcullis to 
the front steps of the terraced castle of Ethelbert 
McMurtry, night duke of Blue-Island Avenue. 

“T thought you would — to me, Lady Con- 
stance,” he said to a tall, shapely malden of nine- 
teen summers, who stood on the veranda of the 
castle. “1 thought you could not send me away 
forever without one word of hope, — one little, 
tiny, Democratic-vote-in-Iowa ho I know full 
we]] that in the dreary, dismal, New-York-Zven- 
ing-Post-editorial future which rises up before me 
like a black-winged spectre of the jnight, there 
can be naught in my life but desolate days whose 
hours shall pass with leaden feet, and black, bit- 
ter nights when I shall toss around restlessly in 
a poker game, thinking only of the love that has 
gone from me forever. e may never meet 
again, Constance, probably never shall, unless I 
begin going to the matinees, — but I should like 
to feel, that, although you can never love me 
again, never more will Jet me buy candy for you, 
there is still in your heart a kindly feeling, a tinge 
of pity for one to whom your sweet face has for 
many, many years —’way back before the White 
Stockings won the championship — been a bea- 
con-light to guide him safely o’er the wind-swept 
sea of North-Side line. Am I hoping altogether 
too much ?” 

And the beautiful brown eyes that had witched 
so many hearts from behind the ribbon counter 
looked into those of Constance McMurtry with a 
wistful, pleading,  tie-up-the-dog-if-you-love-me 
look that would have melted a heart of Chicago 
beefsteak. 

For an instant the girl did not reply. A look 
of pain, as if some sad memory had been recalled 
by Reginald’s words, or a corset-steel had got 
loose, passed over her face; and then, regaining 
her composure by a mighty effort, she placed a 


tiny gloved hand on the young man’s shoulder, 
and spoke in low, measured tones, that showed, 
far more than could any words, the terrible in- 
tensity of the agony that this separation was 
causing her. 

“ For two years,” Reginald,” she said, “ I have 
loved you with a deep, passionate, all-absorbing 
love, that would make your head swim if you on- 
ly knew about it. I oon looked forward with 
pride and joy, in my girlish innocence and enthu- 
siasm, to the day when you should Jead me to the 
nuptial altar, and crown the sweet spring-time of 
my life with the golden glory of a love that should 
last forever. T had whispered to myself that I 
should make you a faithful, loving, always-have- 
breakfast-in-time wife. There has come to me 
often a vision of a happy home, where I should 
_ my days in happiness and stocking-mending. 

ut the vision has gone. The beautiful blue 
sky, with its fringe of rose-tinted clouds, has 
passed away; and in its place I see an angry fir- 
mament, across which drift the leaden clouds of 
despair. And so it is better that we should part 
now, before supper, and let the dead past be its 
own undertaker.” 

Reginald saw that all hope but a glimmer was 
gone; that he was likely to be left on the third 


“Good-by, Constance,” he murmured. “I 
must now hie me hence, because I must stop on 
my way over town, and buy my sister a sealskin 
sacque.” 

The girl turned quickly, and looked at him 
earnestly. 

“Do you mean what you say ?” she asked, in 
hoarse, anxidus tones. 

“I do,” was the reply. 

“And would you buy your wife a sealskin 
sacque ?” 

“Certainly,” said Reginald; “two of them, if 
she liked.” 

A happy smile spread over the girl’s face. 
Twining er arms around Reginald’s neck, she 
placed er tiny head on his shoulder, and then 
the sweet littie rosebud mouth gathered into a 
sweet, beatific pucker, as she said in tones of ten- 
derness, — 

“You may call again this evening. Heaven 
intended us for each other.” 


At an examination of a public schoo! on Staten 
Island, the teacher, justly proud .of his scholars, 
addressing his audience, said, — 

“Ladies and gentlemen, to prove that the 
boys are not crammed for the occasion, I will di- 
rect one of them to open the arithmetic at ran- 
dom, and read out the first problem. Then I 
shall invite a gentlemae of the audience to work 
out the sum on the board, and to commit inten- 
tional errors, which, you will observe, the bovs 
will detect instantly. John Smith, open the book, 
and read the first question.” + 

The scholar obeyed. 

“ Add fifteen-sixteenths and nine-elevenths,” he 
read out. 

ge teacher then turned to the audience, and 
said, — 

“ Now, Supervisor Blank, will to the 
blackboard, and work it out ?” “eters 

The supervisor hesitated, then said “Certain 
ly,” advanced a step, and paused again. 
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“Ts it fair,” he asked the teacher, “to put the 
children to so difficult a problem ?” 

“ Oh, never fear,” replied the teacher. “ They 
will be equal to it.” 

“ Very well,” said the supervisor. “Go on, 

lease. 

Thé boy began the question, — 

“ Add fifteen-sixteenths ” — 

“ No, no,” said the supervisor: “I will not be 
a party to overtaxing the children’s brains. I 
have conscientious scruples against it. This 
terrible forcing system is ruining the rising gene- 
ration. 


And he gave back the chalk, and left the 


room. 

“Well, Jud 
school ?” aske 
to the judge. 

“I would do so with pleasure,” replied the 
judge; “ but I have a case coming on in a minute 
or two.” 

And he left. 

“ Assessor Middleton,” said the teacher, smil- 
ing, “in that case we shall be compelled to fall 
back on you.” 

“Oh!” said the assessor, “ I ; Imean—I 
mean that I decline in favor of Collector Mor- 
ton ” 


Castleton, will you favor the 
the teacher, tendering the chalk 


“ Well, that will do,” replied the teacher, turn- 
i him. “ Mr. Collector, will you, sir, favor 
us 


“TI would, certainly,—that is, of course,— 
but — ahem ! — I think it should be referred to a 
commit— Why, bless me! there goes my car! 
I "ll never catch it. Some other time. Good- 


And he left. 

“I know Justice Southfield will not refuse,” 
sige he black 

e Judge stepped promptly up to the black- 
board, amidst a round of pm ae! Red from the au- 
dience. 

The scholar again began to read over the 
sum, — 

“ Add fifteen-sixteenths ” — 

A dozen hans went up as the Judge made the 
first figure. 

“Well, what is it?” asked the teacher. 

“ He’s got the denominator on top of the line,” 
cried the boys, in chorus. 

“ Very good, boys! very good! I see you are 
attentive !” said the Judge, as he turned red, and 
rubbed out the figures. 

He began again, but was interrupted by the 
class calling out, — 

“ Now he ’s got the numerator and denomina- 
tor under the line.” 

“ “ha, you young rogues !” said the Judge, in a 

ose vein. “ You ’re sharp, I see.” 

And he began again. 

“That a’n’t a fraction at all,” was the cry that 
hailed the Judge’s new combination of figures. 
- That ’s one thousand five hundred six- 


n. 

“ Really, Mr. Teacher,” ejaculated the Judge, 
“I must compliment you on the wonderful pro- 
ficiency of your scholars in algebra. I won't tire 


their ye any more.” 
“ 


go on!” said the teacher. 


And again the Judge wrote some figures in an 
off-hand manner. 

“That a’n’t a fraction,” yelled the boys. “It’s 
six thousand one hundred and fifty-one.” 

“Mr. Teacher,” said the Judge, “it would be 
ungenerous On my part, and imply an unworthy 
suspicion of your efficiency, to put these extraor- 
dinarily bright children to. additional tests. I 
would not. I could not. I— Oh! excuse me. 
There ’s Brown. I have important business with 
him. Sheriff! 1 want to see you.” 

And he left. 

Some days afterward a boy was brought before 
Justice Southfield for throwing stones in the 
street. 

“John,” said the Judge sternly, “were you the 
boy that laughed in school on Shnidey, while I 
was working that problem ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply.” 

“TI may be a little rusty in arithmetic, but I 
am greased the whole length of the axle in the 
justice racket,” said the Judge. 

John got thirty days. 


A newsboy, with three or four morning papers 
under his arm, called into a Court-Square jewelry 
yesterday morning, — 

“ Say, mister ! Kin you tell me the price of a 
woman’s gold watch, —one o’ them kind as winds 
up by twistin’ the knob ?” 

“You mean a stem-winder,” answered the 
clerk. “ You can get a pretty good one for about 
sixty dollars.” 

“ Jist sixty ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And how much for a diamond pin, —one 
most as big as a bean ?” 

“ Well, about three hundred dollars.” 

“ Three hundred "Il do the whole racket, will 


And the boy backed out of the store, sat down 
on the sidewalk, figured with a pencil on the 
— of one of his papers, and presently solilo- 
quized, — 

“ Three hundred for the pin, and sixty more 
for the watch, — that ’s three hundred and sixty. 
Them ’s my Santa Claus presents for maw and 
paw ; and I ’ve got eighty-one cents on hand, and 
two weeks more to work in.— Here ’s your 
mornin’ papers.” 


BANG! 


* What ails the maid ?”’ said Spilkins, 
As he met a “ passing fair,”’ 
And saw her eyes, ’neath wave and crimp 
Which o’er her forehead dangled limp, 
Give forth a stony stare. 


“* Methinks,” said scornful Wilkins, 
As he tossed his head in air, 
While gazing at the fair, 

“She has no brains to cudjel, 

And so she bangs her hair.” 
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“Yes.” 
“ Thanks.” 
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ing Kidney Diseases. $i, at Druggists’. 


a weex in your own town. ‘Terms and outfit 
$66 free. H. Hauretr & Co., Portia, Me. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS FOR 


BAUTLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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| 
| 
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No. 9 — Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia; Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE FOR 1882 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAzine will ‘commend Siete 
selves to our patrons without any attempt at laudation on our part. By careful attention we. ho 
continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on bALLOU’s MoNnTHLY rie 
ZINE, now over era Og bt before the public, and a favorite wherever it is known. The following 
are some of its features’ Descriptive //lustrations of various objects of interest in all re @ the hart 
Wlustrated Poems ; Romances ; Humorous Sketches ; ‘Love Stories ; Adventures by Sea Our 

Department or Young People’s Story-Teller; Editor's Drawer; Ruthven's Pussle 
and Humorous Matters; The Housekeeper ; Comic "Illustrations ; and so forth. One hugdreg pages of 
reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. - 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Four copies of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, postpaid, $5.50. 

Five copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaid, $7.50, ed a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the club; or six copies for.$7.50, postpaid. 

Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five subscribers. 
thus obtaining a copy s for themselves, which is much better than a cheap chromo. It is not ne- 
cessary for members of clubs to be. residents of one town. Additions tu club can be made at the prv 
rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpa id, Please write all addresses ee to avoid mistakes. 

For $2 we will send BALLou’s P MAGAZINE for 1882, and either five of our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
all pepeets and for $2.50 we will send BALLou’s MAGAziN& and all ten of our BRILLIANT NOVEL: 
ETTES, all postpaid. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1881 till have sert ten cents to the publishers of this ene 
4monthly, and received a rare of the ae 1882, issue; then, if you wish to continue, it will only be 
- aal to remit ton .40 for the balance of the year, postpaid, Vo notice taken of postal cards calles 

Specimen copies 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. Price {5 Cents a Copy. 

In remitting, it is safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. Larger sans 
can be sent by postoffice money. orders, which are safe and cheap, régistered letters, or drafts on New 
York or Boston. Address, 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Mass. 
BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


‘No. :. —The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By, Lieut, Murray. “al 
A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character; thrilling in marvelous adventures. ms 
No —The Sea Lion, or The Prvaeerof the A Story of Ocean Life; By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
One of Cobb's best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 
No. 3.— Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale ct £ the Revolution. By’ Dr,«Ji H. Robinson. 
the many tales which our Revol: ber dra wn from Oe and 
Se. or the Mormon’s Victim. ‘A Tale of Utah. By M. Free Press. 
D ‘or our establishment, up whole systema 


This thrilling tale is one that and romantic phases of life périod when dead! 
the Spasiards of Cabs and the deeperate pirates the in vi 
Sips 


Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times, By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, 


author facilities for the actual the 

es gaining knowledge necessary to his 


‘This oun story ‘gill ettrest mech Som of the and crews 
will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest, and he read wad 


"This is a woll-tcl highly graphic lle, domestic and military, in. Russia, Turkey, and Curcassia. 
‘No. 10. — The Scout, or the Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. 
This 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers. 23 Haw'e~ Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PEARLS whe MOUTH | 
+ 


BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE | 


10:0: ——-:0! % —— :0: :0:_!o 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE: MOUTH BY 


OZODONT 


the h whire, the gums nosy 
the breath swerr. It removes 
from the teeth and prevents '. 

SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 


ITCHING PILES, 


sure cure, 


EFFICACIOUS in CURING ALL | 


such as Pimples, Blotches, Rash, 
Tetter, Itch, t Rheam, no 
ter how obstinate o or ATT standing. 


Sold by 


the digestive apparatus and 
id absorption into the 


PARKER'S 


ity. If fferin 
you are su 
from bad cough, 


‘Hot Plowshares,” 


BY JUDGE TOURGEE, Just begun in 


> OVR CONTINENT 
An Illustrated Weekly Magasine 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
$4 a year; $2 six mos.; acopy 
FOR GALE GY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 
Every Wednesday.— Ten Cents. 


Other Notable Attractions 


ar a to a r are: Serial stories by Marion Harland, 
P. Roe, E. S, Phelps, W. M. Baker, and others of na- 
fiooal es eee a series of articles on Philadelphia, fully 
;. poems and short stories by leading writers; and 

ies. illustrations by the best talent in the country. 


Partial | List of Contributors. 


ding Davi lent Noah E. P. Louise 
Chandler Celia Thaxter, ‘Frank R. 
H. Bo: President C Julian Hawthorne 
E. Hale, Harriet "Prescot Dr. William A. 
mond, President E. H. Magill, Benj 

Lossing, Louise Stockton, Uncle Remus, Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop, Prof. H. W. Elliott, Maron Harland, 
ulia-C, R. Dorr, Robert J. Prof. Henry Coppee, 

on. B. G. Northrop, Charles G. Leland (Hans Breitmann), 

ret J ewett ar Fawcett 

H RG — Lanza, Eliot MeCor- 
my ‘Olive Thorne Miller, Mary D. Brine. 
A.C. L, P. Richardson, and others. 


JUDGE TOURGEE’S NEW STORY, 


“HOT PLOWSHARES,” 


history, while en dissimilar happily germane 
to his previous works. 


asa magazine, a er than mon 
and containing in its fifty-two othe awe ually about one- “4 
than the langest of them. em.” Pubs 
Wee 


Offer. — If at once, $2, from 
numbers, from Petes 1882, to February, 1883, $3. 
Address OUR CONTINENT, Pa. 


| 


FOR THE HOUSE. OS 


HE August number of Vick’s Floral Guide, containi 

a fuli ist of Bulbs for Fall Planting, and “~y~ 
the House, with descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
and all Bulbs and Seeds fo for Fall Planting in ‘the garden, just 
publi , and free to all on application. Customers who 


will VICK Bock, N.Y 
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PARKER’S 
INGER TONIC 
regulating action of 
this delicious ‘Tonic 
give it a wonderful *, kB 
urative power, It stimu- ag 
lates every. organ to health- 
mors and invi every 
FALL PLANTING, / 
postvely no med F p 
ient in curing 
headache, rheu- 
nd disorders aris- 
hate dress or any disease, Pa er sGin- 
ting, Neverfailstorestore and is the beat health & 4 
youthful color and beauty ee restorer you can « 
to gray or faded hair. use. Hiscox & Co., N.Y. - a 
Se, & #1, at dealers in medicines, Large caving buying @1 


THE PUBLIC upon their excellence alone have attained an UNPUROHASED PRR- 


ualled in 
URAB 


tw BEST THING KNOWN: 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

By by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE liabor-saving compound, and 

_ always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


which establishes them as uneq 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder sever varies. A Strength, 
arid wholesomeness “More: economical than 
A\ kinds, arid cantiot be sold-in conipetition with the 
ot low-test, short-wei¢ht, alum te powders. Sold 
oilvin.cans. Roval Baking Powder Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


RMINENO 


ONLY BEAL REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


ne) 


PRR A 
NPA L 


NONPAR i 


MAR -| 
EEN, made 


N FITHIAR, BB Leonard 


